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FALLS OF CLYDE, 

OR, 

THE FAIRIES; 

A SCOTKH DRAMATIC PASTORAL, 

IN FIVE ACTS, 
lyiTH TMREM preliminary DISSERTATION'S. 



Fairy Elres, 
Whose midnight revels by a forest side^ 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees ; while over-head the moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course. They, on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund music charm his ear ; 
At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds. 

• Paradise Lost^ I. j8t. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

CONSISTING OF THREE DISSERTATIONS, 

I. ON FAIRIES^ 

II, ON THE SC0TI5H LANGUAGE. 
III. ON PASTORAL POETRTp 



DISSERTATION I. 

The propriety of the fubjcA of the following Paftoral flioWB by 
the example of Poets and the opinion of Critics — ^The peculiar right 
a Scotchman has to adopt the fairy way of writing — Remarks onlocail 
poetry-.-Three kinds of Fairies, Continental, £ngH(h> and Seotiflu 

The native legends of thy land rehearie. 

CMfu, 

It may seem, to require explanation why, in the fol- 
lowing Pastoral Drama, I have assumed a hypothesis 
which, though once generally prevalent, has now lost 
its credit, except in the nursery, and why I have writ- 
ten it in a dialeA which is decaying daily. This dialed* 
too, can already boast of the finest poem of the pasto- 
ral kind that perhaps has ever been written, and which 
(by raising high the standard of this sort of composition) 
has rendered success extremely difficult. 



On both these points I shall endeaTOur to satisfy the 
reader, provided his patience accompany me through 
the following Dissertations, which I will freely confess 
are of a length apparently very disproportionate to the 
work which tl^ey profess to introduce, 

If we consider the history of poetry, we shall see 
that all the best poets have created or adopted some 
system of ideal existence. The Greek and Roman 
writets availed themselves, of the polytheistic notions 
of their countries. The Italians adopted the magic of 
the Arabs } Milton chose the hierarchies of the Tal- 
mud and schoolmen ; and Spenser and Voltaire have 
allegorised the passions. 

The title Poet or Maker (which last word was at one 
time adopted in our language) seems to express the 
opinion of the ancients that, to create, to " body 
forth the form of things unknown," was the objedt of 
that distinguished class of men, who, according to 
Hecataeus, an old Greek writer, ought to be possessed 
of ««>x« ^lAwTu^ia, many soothing tales \ the name Trou- 
badours, or itwentorsy shews the sentiments of the mid- 
dle ages. Fracastoro, the greatest perhaps of modern 
Latin poets, gives the muses the epithet of amantes 
mira camoenae, the ivOiTder-lovifig muses ; and Shake- 
speare tells us that the pen of the poet turns his phan- 
tasies to shape, and << ^ives to airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name.'* 

I would not multiply these authorities, which some 
may think pedantic, had not fancy for many years 
discovered a disposition to pa§s from the poets to the 
philosophers. The ancient and best poets however| 
in almost all countries, have been fond of brisk fairies 
^nd dapper elves. In England, Shakespeare, Drayton^i 



^nd Milton-!-in Germany, Wieland— in Italy, Ariosta, 
ar^ proofs of this assertion. 

Such airy beings awe the untutorM Twain ; 

Nor thou, though learn*d, his homelier thoughts neg;lect \ 
Let thy fweet mule the rural faith fudain ; 

Thefe arc the fcenes of fimple fure effect, 
That add new conqueds to her boundless reign. 
And fill with double force her heart-commanding drain. 

^or needft thou blufh that fuch false themes engage 

Thy gentle mind, of fairer (lores potTeft, 
For not alone they touch the village breafl:» 

But fill'd in elder time the hiftoric page ; 
There Shakefpeare*s felf, with every garland crown'd, 

In muirng hour his wayward flflers found, 
And with their terrors drefs'd his mtgic fcene. 

CoiUrCs Qde on the Popular Buperjiition of the Highlands. 

{a) Nor have I only the greatest poets to support me 
in my choice of this subjedl, but likewise the ablest 
critics. Mr Addison employs a paper in the Spectator 
(419) on the fairy way of writing, which, he justly ob- 
serves, requires a very odd turn of thought. He bestows 
great praises on it ; and says, " it is indeed more 
diiEcult than any that depends on the poet's fancy, be- 
cause he has no pattern to follow in it, and must work 
altogether out of his own invention." 

To the same purpose I may also quote Bishop Hurd, 
who, speaking of the tragic distress which Tasso and 
others have introduced into pastorals, says of Shake- 
speare, " He saw, 1 suppose, that pastoral subjects 
were unfit to bear a tragic distress. And besides, when 
the distress ri^es to any height, the wantonness of pasto-i 
ral imagery grows distasteful. But, to make up in 
{surprise what was wanting in passion, Shakespeare hath. 



with great judgment, adopted the popular system of 
fiairies i which, while it so naturally supplies the place 
of the old sylvan theology, gives a wildness to this sort 
of pastoral painting, which is perfectly inimitable. — 
Notes on Horace^ vol. I. p. 211. 4th edition. 

Besides these arguments, deduced from the example 
of the poets and the remarks of critics, the very coun- 
try in which I was bom had a tendency to direA my 
attention to this subjed. Collins, in his fine ode on 
the superstition of the highlands, observes to Mr Home) 
on his return to Scotland : 

'Tis Fancy's land on which thou fet'ft thy feet, 
"Where ftill 'tis faid the fairy people meet. 
Beneath each birken (hade on mead and hiU. 

Indeed it is extremely worthy of being remarked, that 
Scotland has ever been considered as the country of 
strange productions, of enchantment, and of romance. 
The Caledonian forest was a favourite place for th|& 
Paladines, the Sjiights of the Round Table, and other 
testy gentlemen, to exercise their valour in. The 
caves of our country are represented by the romantic 
writers as infested with dragons, and its seas with 
orks. 

Shakespeare considered the heaths of Scotia as the 
scenery best fitted for the introdudion of his weird sis- 
ters> and (to pass from ancient to modern writers) the 
Abbe de Lille, in a late poem, JJhomme de Champs^ 
tells a pretty long and not very natural story, of a young 
shepherdess, named Egeria, who lived with her father 
in one of the floating islands of Scotland, as if float- 
ing islands were as common in this country as rein« 
deer are in Lapland. 



Sous Ics monts de L'EcoHe en un lac o\i des ties, 
Prc(Ient dit-on les flots de leurs maffes mobiles. 

ft Cltmf, 

Nor is it only the poets who have pec^led our country 
with << gorgons and hydras and chimeras dire '" ixit I 
have remarked that even the -philosophers and divines, 
of other countries are willing to consider Scotia as a- 
boundingin anomalous productions. ThusDe Maillet> 
in his Telliamed, endeavouring to prove that men ori- 
ginally had tails, saysj << There are a great nnmber of 
these men in Ethiopia, Egypt, the Indies, England, and 
especially Scstlandf according to all relations (^)," 

I shall not examine at present whether thus making 
Scotland the scepe of astonishing produ£Hotis and su- 
pernatural ev^its, be owing to the wild romantic 
beauties of the country, or to its remoteness, and the 
supposed uncivilized condition of its inhabitants. Pro- 
bably its remoteness from the more early cultivated 
parts of Europe, and its being so little known, was the 
principal reason, for it is natural for a poet to place 
his wondef% in distant and unknown lands. All Ho- 
mer's prodigies are in Sicily, or on the then unfre- 
quented coasts of Italy, and ha short on those shores 
of the Mediterranean farthest from the regions where 
he recited his poem : There he places the isle of Circe, 
the Cyclops, and Scylla and Charybdis. The mon* 
tters which , Pliny speaks of are all too in strange and 
distant countries, on the banks of the Ganges, in Fohr 
tus, and in Africa : it is in such scenes that he places 
his dog-headed people, those who want heads akoger 
ther, and those who live only on the smeU of apples. . 
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But whatever be the cause of our pifhiresque and 
sublime country being made use of in this manner, 
to furnish out wild descriptions, a Scotsman has cer- 
tainly fully as great a right as any one to make use of 
any advantage furnished by his situation, compensat- 
ing his proximity to Ae scenery by justness of descrip- 
tion. I may be pardoned, therefore, if in a Drama, 
written in the dialeft of the country, and of which 
the scenes are laid in the most romantic situation per- 
haps in Scotland, I may be pardoned if I have intro- 
duced some personages who, though now reckoned 
supernatural, existed once (if ancient tale can be in 
aught believed) in great abundance : 

I rpeke of many hundred yere agoe. 
But now can no man £cc do elfes moe. 

abater's W'tft rf BMt tak. 

The time unfortunately being past when people 

Employed the power of fairy hands 
To raife the ceilings fretted height,' 
Each pannel in atdiierement doathing ; 
Rich windows that exclude the light. 
And paflages that lead to nothing. " 

Cray» 

As to the locality of the action, I have chosen the Falb 
of Clyde, partly no doubt on account of the ancient tra- 
dition on which my pastoral is founded, partly because 
they are near the place where I was bom, but principal- 
ly on account of the sublime beauties of the scenery. Iii 
every country, and with writers in I believe every 
modem language, a fairy land, or fairy prospeft or 



or scene, is synonimous with one of exqubite beauty ; 
and in every country, too, such scenes, when they 
«xist, should be celebrated by the poetical writers of 
the country. In Greece, not a rivulet flowed, not a 
mountain reared its head unsung ; at every step imagi- 
nation bums» '< Qnacunque enim ingredimur in ali- 
quam historiam vestigium ponimus," — Cicero Defin, lib. 
T. c. 2* 

(c) The ingenious editor of the Works of Burns, 
speaking of the Scotish songs, says, << The alliance of 
the words of the Scotish songs with the music has, in 
some instances, given to the former a popularity which 
otherwise they would not have obtained.** 

*• The association (continues he) of the words and 
the music of these songs with the more beautiful parts 
of the scenery of Scotland, contribute to the same 
effeft. It has given them not merely popularity, but 
permanence ; it has imparted to the works of men 
some portion of the durability of the works of Nature. 
If, from our imperfeft experience of the past, we may 
judge with any confidence respedling the future, songs 
of this description are of all others least likely to die. In 
the changes of language they may no doubt suffer 
change, but will perhaps survive while the clear stream 
sweeps down the vale of Yarrow, or the yellow broom 
waves on the Cowdenknows. 

<« Burns has made an important addition to the 
songs of Scotland : he has enlarged the poetical scene- 
ry of his country (J). Many of her rivlts and moun- 
tains, formerly unknown to the Muse, are now conse- 
crated by his immortal verse. The Doon, the Lugar, 
the Ayr, the Nith, and the Cluden, will in future, like 
"the Yarrow, the Tweed, and the Tay, be considered 
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^s classic streams, and tbeir borders will be trod with 
new ^nd superior emotions." 

In this enumeration of streams, the Clyde, the most 
beautiful and romantic of our rivers, does not make its 
appearance \ and, in faft, I do not recolleft a song or 
tolerable copy of verses where it is. mentioned : but 
my acquaintance with the writers of poetry is not very 
general. If the following Pastoral be found worthy of 
the approbation of the public, this opprobrium will be 
removed ; the beauty of the fall of Bonniton will be 
considered with new interest ; and the cataraft of 
Corra will seem more wild and awful, while, when 
the visitants of these scenes saunter amid the neigh- 
bouring groves, they will recal the airy forms of their 
former tenants, their dress> their songs and dances, 
imminente luna* 

It may be expefted, perhaps, that I should endea- 
vour to shew the kind of creatures that Fairies were 
supposed to be \ and this perhaps may be best accom- 
plished by dividing the genus into its several distindt 
. species : for, as to the existence of the genus, I need 
only refer to the convincing proof brought by Queen 
Mab herself, who endeavours, like Descartes, to prove 
her own existence, in the first scene of the second aft 

 

of this Pastoral. • 

With respeft to the species, there are three kinds 
of Fairies \ the Continental Fairies, if I may call them 
so — the Scotish or Gothic Fairy — ^and the English, 
which is a sort of middle species, differing in some 
degree from each of the others. 

The Continental Fairies are very different indeed 
from the " wee green-coated bodies of Scotland. " 
They are almost all of them fine ladies^ Florinas> 
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Rosettas, Brilliantesi Luminosas, or Chrystallinas. 
These ladies dwelt in palaces of opals or rubies, sur- 
rounded by emerald groves, and sapphire seas (e). 
Nothing is more wonderful in the stories in which 
they are introduced than natural events 5 and indeed 
the most marvellous thing in a fairy tale, as Fonte- 
tielle observes, is when a person, shipwrecked in the 
middle of the ocean, has the misfortune to be drowned. 
In short, the philosophers who have written these 
tales seem to have excluded nothing from their scenes 
except nature : They have, in a considerable degree, 
transgressed the rule, sint jiBa simiUima verts ; and ap- 
pear to have been of the opinion of the celebrated Dr 
Young, who, in his Night Thoughts, says to I-iorenzo, 

Know this, Lorenzo, feem it ne'er io (Irange, 
Nothing can fetisfy but what confounds^ 
Nothing bat what i^omifita is true. 

It is extremely probable, as has been observed in a 
dissertation in the Minstrelsy of the Scotish Border, 
that not only the idea, but even the name of fairies, 
was derived from the East. In Persia, we are told by 
Sir William Jones and Ousely, there is supposed to 
exist a class of imaginary beings called Peris : These 
are represented as benignant and beautiful females, 

Oay creatures of the element. 
That in the colours of the rainbow live. 
And play i* the plighted clouds. 

ComtUf k 300. 

TLTiey hover in the balmy and fragrant air, and live 
upon the odours of the jasmine and the rose. 



With tliese beautiful beings, we are tcAd the Peraaiis 
contrast the Dives, as in the Rape of the Lock the- 
Sylphs arc contested with the Gnomes- The Dives 
are of the masculine gender, and are as cruel and ma- 
lignant as the Peris are beneficent and amiable. In 
like manner, in fairy tales, we have mali;^ant green 
dwarfs, who enchant or shut up princesses in towers 
or subterraneous palaces, so that it often requires no 
little sagacity and valour in princes to set them free, 
notwithstanding all the assistance which some good 
fairy is ever apt to give on such momentous occa- 
sions. 

From the Arabs, who were extremely fond of Per- 
sian tales and poetry, and who, wanting the letter P in 
their alphabets, called these beings Feris, the name 
as well as the idea was communicated to the cruisaderst 
and to the western nations of £ur«pe (J"). The term 
Fife is of Gothic origin, and signified those inferior 
spirits who inhabited the woods, lakes, and moun- 
tains (g). For in all countries, in the infancy of phy- 
sics, each phenomenon has a particular cause assigneli 
it, to which is attributed intelligence and will. Nature 
is peopled with a world of spirits, like the sylphs of 
Pope, who fan the flowers, scatter the rain, and poar 
the stream. 



They thought that Genii mov'd the mighty fnnie, 
Direftcd all, and fill'd with vital fiame ; 
Hence Jove, hence Juno, in the fapphire heaven 
Were plae'd ; henee Vulcan to tlie flames was plen. 
To lowercrown'd Cybele the eaith they gave 
In charge ; and Neptune rui'd the toffing wave. 
So to the Sun, which bleHes from afar, 
Innortal Aeedt were fclgri'd, and golden cv v 
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In trees the Dryads ; Naiads dwelt in floods ; 

And niamelefs Fawns and Satyrs trod the woods (i). 

Cardinal Poiignac, 

But leaving these ladies who travel in chariots of car- 
buncles, drawn by flying cats, winged serpents, or 
birds of Paradise, we shall proceed to say something 
of the Scotish Fairies, who are a very different race, 
being derived from the superstitions of the Gothic 
nations. 

From the Edda and the writings of northern authors, 
we learn, that there Was believed to exist a kind of 
diminutive demons, whom they called Duergar, or 
Dwarfs, to whom many wonderful performances were 
attributed. They excelled particularly in the fabrica- 
tion of arms and other mechanical arts, and inhabited 
mighty caves among the rocks. 

The belief in the existence of such supernatural 
beings arose, in these countries, not, perhaps, as in hap- 
pier climates, from a warm imagination communicating 
life to every objedl, or attempting to account for the 
phenomena of nature : It arose perhaps from their 
solitude, and wild romantic situation, amid lonely hills 
and dismal lakes. In such cases, where the ideas are 
few, fancy is ever busy to fill up the void which the 
uniformity of external objefts leaves in the mind. 
The imagination blends itself with the reality, the 
wonderful with the natural, the false with the true. 
The ideas acquire strength, and mingle in such a man- 
ner with external impressions as hardly to be distin- 
guished from them. And as the laws of nature are 
yet unknown, the problem of probability is unlimited, 
and fancy grows familiar with chimeras which pass for 
truths. 
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The effeft of solitude in realising the fiAiofns of the 
Imagination is well exemplified in the second-sight of 
the highlands of Scotland ; and the pidhires which 
lonely fancy delineates on the mind cannot be more 
happily expressed than in the following lines of th^ 
Castle of Indolence : 

As when a Shepherd of the Hcbride Ides, 

PUc'd far amid the melancholy main, 

(Whether it be lone fancy him beguiles. 

Or that aerial beings ibmetimes deign 

To (land embodied to the fenfes plain) 

Sees, on the naked hill, or valley low. 

The whiift in ocean Phoebus dips his wain, 

A vad aflembly moving to and fro ; 

Then all at once in air diliblves the wond'rous fliow. 

Indeed I have often thought it fortunate that, in 
ages of ignorance, the tales of fairies, and witches, 
and enchantments were credited } for it is difficult to 
imagine how the peerless dames and valiant knights of 
those days could have passed the winter evenings in 
their moated castles, without the help of such narra- 
tions *. And I have sometimes thought that many 



* O rhcureux temps que celui de ces fabks 
Des bons demons, des efprits familiers, 
Des farfadets aux mortels fecourables ! 
On ^coutait tons ces faits admirables 
Dans Ton chiteao, pr^s d*un large foyer : 
Le pere et Toncle, et la mere et la fille, 
£t les Yoifins, et tgute la famille, 
Quvraient roreille a monfieur I'aumdnier 
Qui leur faifait des contes de forcier. 

On a banni les demons et les ftts ; 
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0f the ancient feuds and robberks arose from mrritfy 
and in order to fill up the irksome vacancies of an 
empty mind (i). 

But to return from this digression. In the north, 
as I have said, there was supposed to exists in the ca« 
verns of the mountains^ a dwarfish race of peopley 
skilled in mechanical arts : these had often communis 
cation with men ; stole away their children ^ and adied 
in many'respedls similar to the Scotish fairy* 

The Scotish fairies are represented to us as diminutive 
old looking creatures, dressed in green, and living in 
green hills, or in the caverns of the rocks : in their 
dispositions they were capricious and resentful, but at 
the same time fond^of an intercourse with men, from 
whom they sometimes borrowed, and to whom (a vir- 
tue which it is to be wished we would condescend to 
imitate) they not only paid back but lent in return. 
Most of our popular tenets concerning them are men- 
tioned in the following Pastoral, and need not then^« 
fore be detailed here (i). 

The English fairies,, though far less harsh and 
gloomy, had many analogies with the Scotish or Go- 
thic fairies j such as being dressed in green, dancing by 
moonlight in a circle, withering the grass upon which 
they trod, and stealing away children. They were dis- 
tinguished from the Scotish elves by their love of neat- 
ness (/), and by their harmless disposition, which was 
rather frolicksome and useful than malicious and 

hurtful. 



Sous la raiibn les graces ^touff'^esy 
l^vrent nos coeurs a rinfipi<lit£. 

Voltulre, 
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This more gay charafter seems justly attributed^ by 
Mr Leyden, to the more cuhivated state of the coun- 
try, and to the less harsh charadter of its religious 
polity. " Perhaps (says he) the persecution which 
these sylvan deities underwent, at the instance of the 
striker presbyterian clergy, had its usual effeft in 
hardening their dispositions, or at least in rendering 
them more dreaded by those among whom they dwelt. 
The face of the country, too, might have some effeft, 
as we should naturally attribute a less malicious dispo- 
sition, or a less frightful appearance, to the Fays who 
glide by moonlight through the oaks of Windsor, than 
to those who haunt the solitary heaths and lofty moun- 
tains of the north." • 

But the poets of England, Shakespeare, Drayton, 
and others, have joined, if I may say so, the attributes 
of the eastern and of the Gothic fairies: and instead of 
a disagreeable race of beings, have made of them the 
most whimsical creatures of the fancy. They have 
given them chariots drawn by gnats, instead of horses, 
with harnesses of gossamour, and with covers of the 
wings of butterflies : And suitable to the delicacy of 
these tiny beings, is the nature of their employ- 
ment. 

I mufl go feek Comt dew-drops here and there. 
And hang a pearl in every cowflips ear (m). 

JMidfummer 2^gbt*s Dream^ aSi 1,fi, T. 

In the following Pastoral, I have adopted fairies of a 
sort of middle nature between the Scotish and English 
el^s ; on the one hand, I thought the public had got 
enough of the waggon-spokes of spinner's legs, with 
fly charioteers, glow worms, and bracelets of emmet's 
eyes \ on the other hand, my fairies are not described 
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rss malicious and (fisagr^able-; tliey are such as these 
})eiiigs appear to a person who joins the ideas he has 
derived from the traditions of his own country, with 
those which have been furnished by the authors among 
our neighbours. The story is fqunded upon a hypo- 
^thesis in which the popular tenetfi of most or all coun- 
tries agree^ I mean the stealing away of infants ; for, 
in every system of popular belief, a fondness for the 
children of mortals was charafleristic of those beings* 
At the birth of an illustrious child on the Continent, 
. there was geneiraily some good or bad fairy contending 
ibr the honour of taking avray the infant prince or prin- 
cess, for the purpose of education. In Britain these 
beings were not so polite, but without any ceremony 
£ew away with the infant, and .substituted a change- 
iling in its place. 

* 

By welUand rills and meadowes green» 
We nightly dance our hey-day guife ; 
And to our fairye king and queen. 
We chant our iDoonli;>ht harmonies. 
When larks gin fing 
Away we fling. 
And babes new borne fteal as we go.; 
An elfe in bed 
We leave in (lead, 
And wend us laughing, ho ! ho ! ho ! 

Tercys ReUt^tus^ yd. iii. 
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The Scotilh a purer language than the EngHftj — Caufes of the devi- 
ation of the Englifh from the original (landard attributed to tranfla- 
tk>ns and poetiy — ^The (iipertor melody of the Scotifii language, aii<f 
particularly its fitnefs^ for pafboral writtng — ^Caufes of the fuppofed 
"Vulgarity of that dialed, and objections to the ofe of it anfwered^- 
Reafons of the flyle of the following Paftoral approaching Co nearly 
to the Englifh — Of Ramfay and Burns. 

Sur fe ton des Frahcals, il faiit chanter tn France. 

Fo&airc, 

Nous avons i'habitude 
Be rediger air long de point en point, 
€e qu'on pensa ;' mais nous ae penions p6fait« 



1 PROCEED now tcy the second objeA of this introduc- 
tory essays which is to justify my adoption of the Scpt- 
ish dialeft in the following Drama : And this apology 
will rest on two propositions which) as they may be re- 
pugnant to the opinions of the English reader, I shall 
fee at some pains to establish. The first is, that the 
Scoto-Saxon djialeA is superior to the Ailglo-Saxon 
Ki point of purity } and the second is, that it surpassed- 
the latter in melody or sweetness of sound. 
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"VSIien twt) dialedb spring from a common source^ 
that certainly is most corrupted which deviates most 
from the original standard. That the English language 
deviates more than the Scotish from the Saxon can' 
bear no dispute {a). Indeed no nation seems ever to- 
have been so eager as the'Englf^ to adopt adventitious- 
terms, while they rejefted, to make way for them, 
many native words of far superior sweetness and 
energy. 

The writers of the age of Queen Elisabeth are con- 
sidered by S. Johnson as the pure and genuine sources 
of our language ; and he observes that^ from them, *< a 
speech might be formed adequate to all the purposes of 
use and elegance." In no period, however, was ^ language^ 
made " a gallimaufrey, or hodge-podge of all other 
speeches,*' so speedily as the English was at that time; 
and the innovations it suffered from the Italian, Span- 
ish, French, and Latin, is a frequent subje£b of com- 
plaint with many of the writers of that age : Thus 
Marston says in one of his Satires>. 

I cannot quote a mOte ItaUanatti 

Or brand my fatires "with a Spanilh term. 

Carew, ui a letter to Camden, says, " We, within these 
sixty years, hav^e incorporated so many Latin and 
French words, as the third part of our tongue con- 
sisteth now in them.'* And Camden himself, having 
given us a spdcmien of the Lord's Prayer in Old Eng- 
Jish, has* these words r «* Hitherto will our sparkfuE 
youth laug^ at their great-grandfathers' English, who 
had more care to do well than to speak minion like». 
and left more glory to us by their exploiting great 



a*(f{es, than we shall by our forging new worcb and tin-^ 
couth phrases. " (i) 

This sophistication of the English language at that 
period (for I do not speak of the consequences of the 
Norman conquest) was principally owing to two causes*. 
The first was the vast number of trandations which 
were then made, and which» unless the greatest care be 
used, affecb both the idiom and word» of the tvaaslator. 
The second cause was a kind of poetical necessity, in* 
chiced by the constraint of verse, and the absolute ' 
need a person sometimes has for a rhyme* The au- 
thor of an old Arte of English Poesie says of Gower, 
that, to << make up his rime, he would fir tie most 
part write his terminant syllable wiih false ortho* 
graphie, and many times not sticke to put a plaine 
French word for an English, and so by your leave do 
many of our common rimers> at this day/' 

Spencer, {M*atsiDg the style of Chaucer, calls him 
M Dan Chaucer well of English undefilde." But Skin^ 
ner, abetter judge, tell us that « Chaucer (pe^:;alo 
exemplo) imported waggon-loads of French words into 
our language, and deprived of all native grace and 
beauty a tongue already adulterated by the conse- 
quences of the Nonnan conquest." Much indeed can- 
not be said for the English style of a writer who, tell- 
ing us that a personfs boots were of tanned leather, 
says, 

Hhjaiiil^ettxw«re.of cure boly* • 

Sim ff&W TUpas^ 3380. 

fiqs jambciKCtoient decttir boaillL 
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Stoto^azon than In English. Thus they txften diang* 
«d sh into /, saying uJl^ buss^ for sbaU^ hssb^ often tiiey 
changed / into a liquid letter, ieptme^ expteme^ instead of 
depose^ express : sometimes they changed to a simple gqd- 
eonant a harsh combination of consonants^ as, instead 
of negieB^ sdf^ twelve, they said tugkkf self twal\ stolen 
h stown\ doing f saying, are doif^, sajisi / for describe, love, 
heme, they said descriv, luv, baes and instead of the 
harsh ih, which, except the British, it is said no na- 
tion in Europe but the Spanish pronounce, they re- 
tamed the Saxon d, sxfmgfadir, enodir, bidder, ios father, 
watber^ hither* 

In faA it seems to me, and it is a circumstance 
viuch has often been remarked, that the Scotbh bears 
to the English a rehtion extremely similal: to what 
the Doric bore to the other dialeAs of Greece. Per* 
haps the principal characteristic of the Doric was the 
substitution of a for other vowels ; \% for % [fid^^ for 
^ipi) ; ft>r f (v* for yt) ; for » («r^*ro< for w^i«). Now 
one of the greatest dbtindtions of the Scotishfi*om the 
English is, as we have observed, the substitution of a 
for sounds in English similar to those in Greek, not 
only for different sounds of a, but also for o. Other 
analogies ^ght easily be shewn* 

Hence I have often flattered myself, that if a few 
writers of merit would, in some of their compositions^ 
.make use of Scotish, that diale£k might be to the Eng- 
lish what the Doric was to the Attic Greek. Much 
has been done by Ramsay {e), ^d still more by Burns, 
in producing this effed. The Scotish dialed is pecu- 
liarly fitted for pastoral subjedls, not only by its melo- 
dy, but also by the' circumstance of its being admirably 
adapted for a description of the external scenery of the 
fCountrj* When men are acquainted only with a few 
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^eOSf these' few are' examined wkb great attentioi^ 
and every Yariation of them is expressed by a new 
term. Thus, in La|>land» the rein-deer has about a 
dozen of nSuones ; a reinnieer of four years of age having 
a different ntane from, one of five» and that again being 
distingubhed from one of six or seven. The pastoral 
Scots had their attention divided by few objeAs, and 
hence no language is so copious in the names given to 
every vari^y of external scenery. Let us hope> then, 
that the British Theotritus will, like Shakespeare^ 
Milton, aiid Spenser^ mingle Scotish words with his 
writings, and that the Sicilian muses will warble in 
Scotish stfains {/). 

Yoti*ll iay my fxnqr paints o'er high,- 

Tbis.plea&nt piece of imagery ; 
. Perhaps it does. Vm apt to paint 

My portraits rather fiiil than faint ; 
Yet were oar letter'd men ihcUn'd 
To hae the Scotilh tongue refin'd. 
And did oar hng'^pursM chieftains chufc 
To patroniie the Scotifh mufe, 
^4ia ken's but Arthur's Seat might rife, 
Anither Pindus, to the (kies ? 
An' fwieet St Anton*s Well bt feeo 
To match Beotias Hippocrene ? 

GtdJu, 

Some Scotish critics (principally, I believe, those who 
have been bom in a part of the country where a ruder 
dialed is spoken, or who, by being educated in a town» 
have nevor been acqu^nnted with the simple nianners 
and sterling worth of the Scotish peasantry) fastidious-- 
ly annex an' idea of rudeness and vulgarity to every 
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tiling Written in tlie native dialefl of their cotmtxy. 
But « there is a naivete^ (says Burns) a pastoral rim- 
f)licity, which is more in unison, in a sHght intermix-' 
ture of Scots words and phraseolc^y, (at least to my 
taste, and, I will add, to every genuine Caledonian 
taste) with the simple pathos or Rustic sprightliness of 
bur native music, than any Engl«h verses whatever.'* 
An observation which, though it is applied particularly 
to- soitgs, may be extended to several other branches of 
poetry. 

<« One cannot but wonder (says an admirable writer) 
at the observation which is sometimes made, even by 
Scotsmen of good taste, that the language of the Gentle 
Shepherd disgusts from its vulgarity. It is true that, 
in the present day, the Scotish dialeft is heard only ' 
in the mouths of the lowest of the populace, in whom 
it is generally associated with vulgarity of senti- 
ment [g). But if the sentiments of the speakers be not 
reproachable with unnecessary vulgarity, we cannot 
with justice associate vulgarism with a diale£b which in 
itself is proper, and in its application is charafteris- 
tic *." 

The same excellent writer gives us reason, to hope 
that this association which, in the ' minds of many^' 
exists between the Scotish dialedb and coarseness and 
vulgarity, will be only temporary. •* As associated 



* See Remarks en tie IVritings of Ramsay, prefixed to the Londoa 
edition j^po of that Poet*s works, in two volumes. This anonymous^ 
writer unites a truly claiCcal, witii wh^ Burns calls the geauine. 
Caledonian tafte. 
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ideas arise -only when tfee connexion is either In itself 
necessary^ or the rdation is so intimate that the two 
ideas are seldom found disunited, so, of late years, 
that disunion 'has taken place in a twofold manner, for 
the language even of the common people of Scotland 
is gradually refining and coming nearer the English 
standard ; and it has fortunately happened that the 
Scotish dialed has lately been employed in compositions 
of transcendent merit, which have not only exhibited 
the fittest strokes of the pathetic,, but have obtained 
even a high pitch of the sublime. For the truth of 
this observation, we may appeal to the CoUat^s Saturday 
Night and to the Vision of Bums." 

As the Scotish language' (he goes on to observe in a 
note) has to an Englishman the air of an antiquated 
tongue, it will be relished as such in grave composi- 
tions, on the principle assigned by Quintilian : Pro- 
priis verbis dignitatem dat antiquitas, namque et sane- 
tiorem, et magis admirabilem reddunt orationeoi, qui- 
bus non quilibet fuerit usurps ; eoque ornamento a- 
cetrimi judicii Virgilius unice est usus Olti enim et 
Quianam, et mis et pone pellucent, et aspergunt illam 
quae etiam in piAuris est gratissima, vetu$tatis inimi- 
tabilem arti auftoritatem. Lib. 7. r. 3. (by .That the 
Scotish language is relished by an English . ear, on a 
kindred principle, is acknowledged by a. very excel- 
lent critic : ** I suspect (says Mr Aikin) that Ramsay 
gains a great advantage among us, hy writj^ig in the 
Scotish dialedl ; this not being familiar to us, and scarce- 
ly understood, softens the harsher parts, and gives a^ 
kind of foreign air that eludes the critic* $evc> 

xitV. 
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A remark similar to that just mentioned is made bf 
Dr Currie in his observations on the writings o^BiuniSt 
in vol. i. p. 331, of the first edition of that Poet's 
works. « Great efforts have been made (says he) by 
the inhabitants of Scotland^ of a superior ranki to apn 
proximate in their speech to the pm*e £n^ish standard} 
and this has made it difficult to write in the Scotish 
dialeA without eliciting in th^m some feeiings of 
disgust, which in England are scarcely felt. An Eng-^ 
Hshman, who understands the meaning of the Scotish 
words, is not offended ( nay, on certain subje6is, he b 
perhaps pleased with the rustic dialeft, as he may with 
the Doric Greek of Theocritus. 

<< But a Scotsman inhabiting his own country, if a 
man of education, and more especially if a literary 
chara£ler, has banished such words from his writpigs^ 
and has attempted to banish them from his speech t 
And, being accustomed to hear them from the vulga^p 
dailyi does not easily admit of their use in poetiy, 
which requires a style elevated aind ornamental. A 
dislike of this kind is however accidental not natur 
ral." 

Then follows an excellent observation! which, the in- 
genious writer says, has, *^ been excited by some re- 
marks of respeAable correspondents of the description 
alluded to.*'*— << Burns, (says he) wrote professedly for 
the peasantry of his native country, and by them their 
native dialeA is universally relished. To a numerous 
f lass of the natives of Scotland, of another description, 
ft may also be considered as attractive in another point 
of view. Estranged from their native soil, and spread 
oyer foreign lands, the idiom of their country unites 
ijvith the sentiments, and ^he descriptions on which it 



^ 
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{staiployedi to recalto their minds the intefesting 
semes of infancy and youth, to awaken many pleasing^ 
many teoda* recoUeAions. Literary meni residing in 
Edinburgh or Aberdeen, cannot judge on this point for 
Que hundred and fifty thousand of their expatriated 
jcountrymen/' 

With such sentiments relative to the Scotish dialeft, 
k may be wondered at by some that the language of 
the following Pastoral approximates so nearly to tha 
English. One reason for this was, that I had, for a 
considerable time, associated with people who spoke a 
different dialed: Besides I began and finished this 
Pastoral mthout having read any Scotish composition, 
^xcqpt some songs, the Gentle Shepherd, and a few of 
the poems of Ramsay and of Burns *• Hence I have 



m^^ 



* 'Since I finilhed tskf Pkftorel| I have read over the works of both 
thefe writers. Perhaps in (he writings of few poets, who have pined 
£» muck reputation as Ramlay^are there fo many ** verfns tnopesremm 
ttttgae^tte canorae,*' if indeed they always deferre this laft epithet* 
But in his better produ^ions (I fpealc not at prefent of his admirable 
paftoral) there is mnch eafe, much good fenfe, and a certain «»tf. 
futr^ndn^t^ if I may appijr that Scotiib word to a Seotiih poet. Never 
was a finer piece of comic painting than his two cantos of ChrilPii 
Kirit on the Green ; nor could a higher (eftimony be given to his 
powers of hidicrous defcription than the compliment paid him by 
Hoprth, who, though the language of -Ram&y muft have been 
icarcely intelligible to him, and the humour (uch as none but a Scots- 
man can. perfe£tly perceive and relifli, dedicated his twelve plates, of 
Hudibras to AlUn Ramfay of Edinburgh, and William Wood of 
Oreat Houghton in MorthamptonSiire. 

Ram&y feems to have had a prodigious deal of vanity, and always 
fpeaks of bestowing ^mortality on whom he plealed. But he was ' a 
poet; he had raifed himfelf to diftinAion by his talents; and it tsa'reniark 
^f Le Sage, ** Les Barbiers ne font pas les gens da moode le moiss 
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fost the recolle£fiori of a great number of Scotish 
wotd& and jdirases, and I was too indolent^ or too 
much <M:cupied> to; endeavour to recover them« J 









 * • 

fufceptibles dc vanltS." ' In one plac6 he conlidcrx liimfelf as fuperior 
to the ig^refttcft Man who perhaps eter exifVed, the Czar Petei- the 
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Stand y^on't prpu^ Czar, I.wadna niffer fame, , 
.Ayr thee»ifbr a* tlyjwrs, an* paughty name. 



Barns had muc^ more of the . acer vh et Jj^irkiu, With » great deal 

of fire he united a deep fehnbtlity, almod as exceffive as that di 

R'dniTeati. He defcribed the cfmotidns of his own feeUng heart $ he 

painted exa^ly the fcenery of nature, and manners of rustic life ; and 

confequently the charm of his writings will be always fe{t by him 

who has an obferving eye, and a fympathifing mind. But, though 

'Burnil was a great genius,^! do not think that his fancy had much range, 

ithjKt he belonged, to the iame clafs, that he was mpulded, if I may fay 

ioiM the fame model with, a Homer, a Virgil, a Milton, or an Ari- 

ofto^ Fitted to delineate the ftrong, hut JUeting, emotion of the hour, 

I know not if he could have formed a large plan, and kept it (leadUy 

.ix\ his imagination, foaring, in order to enrich it, from heaven to earth, 

•,£rom earth to heaven. The Itlgb poetical Spirit does not perhaps coplKl 

.in the SybiUine fury, in the agitation of an hour,; it has much fenfibi- 

, liity indeed, but its fennbility is calm and 4ignififd^ and juiced to the 

und^rftunding. Newton is faid to have declared, that, his power of dif* 

. coyery Gonfifted chiefly in his patience, in h|f ilrength and fteadinefs 

.of thQUgl^9 which never loft fight of an.obje^.once. fixed before it. 

Thus it was not carried away in %he current of ideas; thus the obje^, 

which at firft was scarcely feen by the dawnings of a faint light, flione 

more and more, till it was illuminated by the glories of the perfe^ 

day. Such too Teems to have been the genius of Milton ; the fccne 

which his imagination parnte4 &s loyely, and hU underftanding haJ 

approved, he could keep hefpire \m» undifturbed by; the violence of 

pajf%9nate transport ; jmd whea it' was iketchcd in imfnortal verfci he 
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But there was another and stronger reason^ which 
induced me often to adopt zxk English tierm or phrase^ 
even when a S<oti$b one, which pleased me. bet^ter, 
presented itselfj or, though fadiDg . in my mmJ^ory^ 
might easily have been revived. It is extremely dis- 
agreeable to read a %vork only by help of a glossary, 
and hence I resolved not to write such pure Scotish 
as Allan Ramsay had done in his Gentle Shepherd* 
In the passage already quoted, where Quintilian judici^ 
ously advises a sprinkling of old words, he adds, « Sed 
utendum m^odo, nee ex ultimis tenebris repetenda ;" 
and be perhaps would not add much to the popularity 
of his book who studiously searched for antiquated 
terms in the works of Gawin Douglas and of Thomas 
the Rhymer. The writings of Robert Burns, especi- 
ally his more elevated compositions, seem upon the 
whole to be in a happy meditim. The language of the 
following Pastoral is perhaps even less Scoticised than 
his, and is at the same time somewhat different, as the 
language of the distrift where the scene o£ the piece 
is laid is that of the east, not of the west country. « The 
dialedl of the upper ward of Clydesdale (says a very 
intelligent writer, who g^ves the notice of the parbh of 
Lanark in the Statistical Account) as to pronunciation, 
is the same with that spoken in Edinburgh, differing 
materially from that of the middle and lower wards." 

In the charafters of Adam and Catharine (the gude- 
man and the gudewife) I have painted what Martial calls 
the ** rus veruni et barbarum.'* Their language is of 



could calmly, or at leaA only with dignified and pleafing emotion^ ere* 
ate a new one. 
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course more rusticated than that of the others^ sodle of 
whom had been refined by education. The scenes in 
which these good people appear are however my own 
favourites. They are the scenes which I have read 
most frequentlyy and with the greatest pleasure. 
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Remarks on the general difeftecpn for paftoral poetzyi— ^Charm^ 
of that fpecies of writing, to what owing— Theocritus — Short ac- 
count of paftoral poetry— The falfe notions of it generally enter- 
tained by poets and critics— This attributed chiefly to the character 
of the genius of l^i^**Of Sannaza^ and Fracaftoro*^uperiority 
of the GaoU SiH^bird to the Italian paftorals— Remarks on the Drama 
.of the FaUt •/ Ciyd€ j of the manners of its peribn$« of the ibngs, 
&c— Of the great impropriety of fatirical criticlfm. 



lis ne font formes Air Se brillant modelle 

-i)e ces pafteurs galaots, qu*a chantis Fontenelie* 

It is observed by Virgil, that the groves (by whicli 
he means pastoral poetry) delight not every person : 
did he live at present, he might say they give delight 
to nobody. We have heard so much of the gambdls 
of lambkins, of murmuring rills, of the wings of Cupid, 
Flora, and the Zephyrs, that the very name of a pas- 
toral poem leads us to expeft a disgusting repetition of 
Common place description, and of trivial and unnaturaj 

£ 
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sentiments. Like the animals whose guides they pre- 
tend to describe, the writers of this sort have been 
indeed a race moutonniere ; they have almost all of them 
followed their first leader to his accustomed glades and 
pastures, so that it is impossible, when reading them, 
not to exclaim, 

Peut on dtre si pauvre en chaatant ia Nature ^ 

D,: Lille. 

The great S. Johnson, perhaps more than any 
<^ritic, has contributed to bring contempt on thi? 
species of composition. Like a hero in romance, en- 
tering full armed into an Arcadian scene, he has disr 
persed aiid terrified the gentle ihepherdosses and sighr 
mg swains. But that which was the avierston of 
Johnson, and will be disliked by evety n^asonable perr 
son, was not so much the description of rural life \ 
It; was the silly exhibition of the Golden Age, of fawn^ 
and satyrs j it was the absnrd ££lion of writers like 
Shenstone, representing themselves as shepherds, and 
talking of the crook, the pipe, the sheep, and th^ 
kids. It must be owned, that the aversion Johnson 
had to this silly sort of composition, extended itself in 
some degree to pastoral writing in general *• Nor is 



• We arc told by BofwcU, that Johnfon did not feem to poflcf^ 
n>uch relilh for the pi£hirefque beauties of nature, and are prefented 
With the following ludicrous dialogue. " Wc (Johnfon and Bofwell) 
walked in the evening in Greenwich Park. He aflccd ifle, I fuppofe 
wi way of trying my difpofition, * Is not this very fine V Having no. 
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this difficult to be accounted for. To a person whos^ 
vision was imperfcft, who was enamoured of a town 
Kfe, and who considered a chair in a tavern as the throne 
of happiness j to a person whose mind was agitated 
by a series of violent emotions, accustomed to intellec- 
tual entertainment, to the agitation of contest, and the 
triumph of vi^ftory ) to such a person, the scenes of the 
eountry must have been languid and uninteresting. — 
The principal charm of a rural life is the tranquillity 
k represents ; but,»to a mind like Johnson's, tranquil- 
Kty was a curse [a)* Indeed I do not know if a person- 
of much mental energy, unless a proprietor, , or land- 
Scape "painter, can long feel delight from a tranquil 
peaceful scenery. The glittering freshness of a sum- 
mer day, " when Gk)d hath showered the earth," 
when a pearl hangs on every thorn and spike of grass ; 
when the song of rapture is loud in the birchen groves, 
which shed new fragrante, and display a lovelier green; 
while the rainbow smiles above, and below every field- 
is smoking, incense — ^Such a scene I must own delights, 
or rather fills with transport. It is delightful also, 
while sheltered by a rock or forest, to behold the 
itortn travelling over the heath, or the furious agita- 
tion of the waves ; but I think a mere placid landscape 
cannot' long fill the mind> but always leaves it empty 
and dissatisfied.' 

From the very great number who have attempted 
pastoral poetry, it is evident that it contains some- 



^icquifite reKfh of the beauties of nature, and being more delighted* 
•with tke bujy Bum of men, I anfwered, * Yes Sir, but not equal to Flect- 
ftreet.' J§bnfim. rov ahz right iiK.^-'^'Li/le 0/ Jofja/efi, vol. r. p. 4x5. 
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thing very pleasing. The principal desire of the hiw 
man mind is, perhaps, the love, or rather the hope of 
ease. It is the objeA at which we point, after all our' 
schemes of interest, of glory, or of ambition, are satis- 
fied. Now to this love of ease pastoral poetry ad- 
dresses itself. It addresses^ itself also to our love of 
natural beauty, by selecting for description those scene? 
which are best fitted to please or interest the mind. 
Many have thought meanly of mere descriptive poetry, 
but as J. Warton observes, <* in' a sister art, landscape^ 
painting is next in rknk to history, description being 
ever preferred to single portraits and pieces of still' 
life." Lastly, pastoral painting addresses itself to the 
moral sense, by painting chiefly the passion* of love ; 
a passion, says 9. Johnson, « which he who never felt 
was never happy, and he who laughs at deserves not 
to feel ; a passion which has caused the change of 
empires, and the loss of worlds ; a passion which ha^ 
inspired heroism, and subdued avarice *." 
• Theocritus is generally considered as the father of 
pastoral poetry ; and there are, indeed^ in his works 



* Every tfiibg, fays an old pHilofopEer, Has two handles. The 
&me S. Johnfon obferves, in his Preface to ShakeQ>eare, <* Love Is 
only one of the many pafiions» and as it has no gnat mflttaut on the 
fum of life» it has little elation in the dramas of a poet who caught 
his ideas from a living world, and. exhibited -only what he faw before 
htm.'* My lord ! faid an old advocate to the prefident of the grand 
council at Venice, after a deciHon, My lord ! in a cafe precifely fimU 
lar to the prefent, you decided abfolutely contrary about a fortnight 
ago, and always well^ e fempre bene.— In a confiderable numbei' of 
Shakefpeare's dramas, love, fo far from having latk, has thc/rtiv^ 
operation. 
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mariy beautiful descriptions and Happy touclies of. na-^ 
fure. Such is that passage in his third Idyll : " I wish' 
I were a bee, Amaryllis ! I would enter humming into 
the grotto where yoti retire, and would creep among 
the ivy With which you are adorned.** I wish not, 
(says a shepherd in the 8th Idyll), I w&h not to pos- 
sess the wealth of Pdops, nor to rUn swifter than the 
wind ; but I will sing under this rock, holding you in 
my arms, and beholding at the same time my flocks 
and the Sicilian Sea.** Nothing, too, can be more 
beautiful than the description at the end of the 7th 
Idyll ; its chief fault is perhaps being too crowded, art 
msual error of Theocritus ; 



On foft beds recline, 
Of lentisk, and young branches of the vine ^ 
Poplars sind elms aboute their foliage fpread, 
Lent a cool fhade, and wa?*d the breezy head ;• 
Bflvtu, a dream, from the nymphs* facred cave, 
In free meanders led its murmuring wave ; 
fn the warm fun-beiMtis verdant (hades among, 
Shrill graflioppers renewM their pbintive fong ; 
At diiVance far, conceaPd in (hades alone. 
Sweet Philomela * pour*d her tuneful moan ; 
The lark, the gold(inch» warbPd lays of love. 
And fweetly penfive coo*d the turtle-dove ; 
While honey-bees, for ever on the wing, 
Hnmm'd round the flowers, or (ipt the fiiver (pring. 
The rich ripe feaTon gratified the ienfe. 
With fommer's fweets and autumn*» redolence ; 
Apples and pears lay (Irew'd in heaps around. 
And the plum's loaded branches kirs'd the ground. 
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Orrjf, the woodlark. 



But It is not enough to paint, we must make a propria 
selection of objefts. The artist ought to compound 
father than Coipj nature, to separate the mean from the 
agreeable, the beautiful from the deformed* " Truth 
(says the admirable Fontenelle) is necessary to please 
the imagination, but it is not necossary to show a// the 
truth. If the half of a thing is painted irf a lively and 
energetic manner, the other part may be concealed, 
and concealed without observation. The illusion and 
charm of the pastoral life consists in shewing the pic- 
ture of its tranquillity, vwhile every thing base and mean 
is concealed. The shepherds, who are represented in 
eclogues, should be like the pastoral habits of those 
who represent them in the theatre. The stufi^ are 
much finer than those of the habits of real peasants ; 
they are even adorned with ribbons and otlier orna- 
ments, but still they are in the rustic mode. Thusr 
the sentiments and situation of the shepherds in pas- 
torals should be more delicate and agreeable than those 
in real life, without however departing from the rustic 
fashion." (r) 

Theocritus has much offended against this rule ; he 
perhaps represents nature, but his sketches are often 
coarse and unpleasing. In his fifth Idyll, Lacon and 
Comatas reproach one another with their mutual 
thefts : Comatas hds stolen the flute of Lacon ; Lacon 
had stolen the skin with which Comatas covered him- 
self, and had left him naked. Then, says Fontenelle, 
(from whom, after verifying it, I have adopted this 
analysis) apres que I'un a fait encore a I'autre un petit 
reproche de sentir mauvais, after the one has made to 
the either the small reprweh ef having n had smelly they 
propose a singing combat, when, considering what had 
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gone before^ one should more naturally expeA a h&x^ 
ing-match. And what is very pleasant, after so mucU 
abuse, when they are going to sing in opposition to each 
other, they are delicate, ils font h delicatj, with regard 
to the choice of the place where they shall sing ; each 
of them proposes one, . of which he makes a flowery 
description (rf). — When it is said that Venus, thfe 
Graces, and the Loves, composed the Idylls- of Theo- 
critus, it cannot be pretended that they had a hand iii 
such as these. 

I shall continue the history of pastoral poetry froon 
a passage in Johnson'^ life of Phillips, to which I shall 
add a few notes for the purpose of illustrationi. 

« The rustic poems of Theocritus were so highly 
valued by the Ck-eeks and Romans, that they attrafted' 
the imitation of Virgil, whose eclogues seem to have 
been considered as precluding all attempts of the same 
kind ; for no shepherds were taught to sing by any 
succeeding poet, till Nemesianus and Calphumius ven- 
tured their feeble eftbrts in the lower age of Latin 
literature. 

«< At the revival of learning in Italy, it was soon 
discovered that a dialogue of imaginary swains might 
be composed with little diflSculty, because the convert 
sation of shepherds excludes all profound or refined 
sentiment * } and for images and descriptions, satyrs. 



^ On the contrary, this introducing of profound and refined fenti- 
ment into the charafter of fliephcrds, was one of the defeOs of the 
modern edogoes. Virgil introduced phitofophy, hiftory, and allegory 
into his paftorals ; and in this he was imitated by others, as by Mao;* 
tuan, Sannazaro, Spencer. 
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ftndfawi^) and naiads and dxj^dSf were always witlaim 
pall {e) I and woods, and meadows, and hills, and 
rivers, supplied variety of matter, which, having a natu- 
ral power to soothe the mind, did not quickly 
ploy it, 

<< Petrarch entertained the learned men of his age 
with the novelty of modern pastorals in Latin. Being 
not ignorant of Greek, and finding nothing in the 
;nrord Eclogue of rural meaning, he supposed it to be 
corrupted by the copiers, and therefore called his own 
productions JBglogues, by which he meant to express 
ithe talk of goat-herds, though it will mean only the 
talk of goats. This name was adopted by subsequent 
writers, and among others by our Spencer. 

<< More than a century afterwards (1498) Mantuan 
published his Bucolics with such success, that they w^re 
soon dignified by Badius with a comment, and, as 
Scaliger complained, received into schools, and taught 
.as classical *. His complaint w^as v^in ^ and the prac- 
tice, hbwever injudicious, spread far and continued 
long. Mantuan was read in some of the inferior 
schools of this kingdom to the beginning of the present 
century. The speakers of Mantuan carried their dis- 
quisitions beyond the conn,try, to censure the corrupt 
jtions of the chur;ch ^ and fxiom him Spencer learned tp 
employ his swains on topics of controversy. 



* T|iis is in the 6th book of his Poetics called Hypercriticus. *« la 
noftro tyrodnip (fays he) lite^arum triviales quidam paedagogi, ethun 
Vil^iliaBis pa/loribus huju^ (viz. Mantuani) hircoi praetulere ; adebfuz \ 
jgut/ipte fequitur ideam ittgenii.** The criticiTm of Scaliger in this book, and 
of Johnfon in his Lives of the Poets, is very Hmilar : vigorous and lively, 
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The Italians joon traiisferre<i pastoral poatry into 
their own language. Sannazaro wrote Arcadia in 
prose and in verse. Tasto and Guarini wrote Favoli 
Boscarecchte^ or Sylvan Dramas; and all the nations 
of Europe filled volumes with Thyrsis and Damon^ and 
Thestylis and PhiUis (/y* 

In the Remarks which I have already quoted with 
so much praise, the ingenious author endeavours (and 
has Succeeded in his attempt) to show, that the Gentle 
Shepherd gains much by a comparison with the two 
most celebrated Italian pastorals, the Aminta. and Pas- 
tor Fido. By this assertion, it is not meant to affirm 
that Allan Ramsay was a poet in any sort to be com- 
pared to Tasso,^ or perhaps even to Guarini : but that 
he has executed a work which, by the beauty of the 
fable, the interest of the situations, and the charader 
of the aftorsi affefbs more strongly than the Italian 
pastorals {g). 

« The defeAs of these celebrated poems (says this 
elegant critic) have arisen from the erroneous idea enter-* 
tainedby their authors, that the province of this specif 
of poetry was not to imitate nature, but to paint that chi* 
merical state of society which is termed the golden age. 
Mr Addison who, in the Guardian, has treated the 
subjeA of pastoral poetry at considerable length, has 
drawn his critical rules from that absurd principle; 
{ov he lays it down as a maxim, th^t, to form a right 



though fometimes unjust. ScaUget is howcrcr fairer, for hfc niftcr 
blsunes a pafTage without (hewing how he thiifks it ought to be 
written. 
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judginent oF pastoral poetry, it is necessary to cast back 
our eye^ on the first ages of the world, and' inquire 
into the manners of men " before they were formed 
into large societies, cities btiilt, or coinmerce estab- 
lished ; a state (says he) of ease, innocence, and con- 
tentment, where plenty begot pleasure,' and pleasure 
begot singing, and singing 'begot pOetry, and* poetry 
begot singtng again : ** a description this, which is so 
fantastical,' as would almost f)ersuade us that the writer 
meant to rtdicute his own ddftrine, if the general strain 
of his criticism did not convince us it was seriouslv 
delivered; Is it necessary 'tb prove that this notion of 
pastoral poetry, however founded in the j^ractice of 
celebrated writers, has no basis in reasori, iior con- 
formity to good sense ? Td* a just taste atid unadul- 
terated feelings, the natural beauties of the country, 
the simple manners, rustic occupations, afed rural enjoy- 
ments of its inhabitants, brought into view by the me- 
dium of a well-contrived dramatic fable, must afford a 
"much higher degree of pleasure than any chimerical 
fiction, in which Arcadian nymphs and swains hold in- 
tercourse with Pan, and his attendant fawns and satyrs. 

^< The fables of the Aminta and Pastdr Fido, drawn 
from a state of society which never had an existence, 
are, for that reason, incapable of exciting any high 
degree of interest ; an4 the mind cannot for a moment 
remain under the influence of that deception, which it 
is the great purpose of the drama to produce. 

« The charafters or persons of the Italian pastorals 
.are coy nymphs, and ^wains^ whose sole occupation is 
hunting wild beasts ; brutal satyrs, who plot against 
the chastity of these nymphs ; shepherds, deriving 
their origin from the goSs ; stupid priests of the^e 
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godS) who are the dupes of their ambig^tis will ; and 
gods themselves disguised like shepherds^ axid influ- 
encing the, condudl and issue of the piece. , The man* 
xiers of these unnatural and fi^tious beings^ are 
proper to their' ideal- chara^lers. A dull moralising 
chorus is found necessary, to explain what the cha« 
rafters themselves must have left -untold or unintelli- 
gible." 

What this writer observes of the Aminta and Pastor 

 •' 

Fido is true also of the Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher, 
and most other pastoral dramas in our own and other 

* languages ; and the opinion .of Mr Addison has- been 
that of the greater number of critics. The error of 
these poets and critics arose from the servile charafter 
of the Roman genius, and particularly that of VirgiU 
In most branches of literature, the Romans were the 
slavish followers of the Greeks, from whom they de- 
rived thejr comedies, their, odes, their pastorals, and in 

^ general j:heir notions of poetry and the other fine arts. 
Besides, the charafter of the genius of .Virgil was pf 
that kind which, qualified, less to create* embellisjies, 
by the aid of a fine taste, the thoughts of others, and 
by the dignity of the verse, and the propriety of their 
position, gives them a majestic sweetness which they 
were not before. possessed of (/j). But with regard to 
invention, that may be applied to Virgil which Muretus 
says of Macrobius : " Ut appareat eum faclitasse tan- 
dem artem, quam plerique hoc seculo faciunt, qui ita 
a se nihil alienum putant ut alienis aeque utantur ut 
suis. // appears thai he a^edin a similar manner to tnany 
in the present age ; which people are so observant of the 
precept to consider all men as brethren^ that they use with 
equal freedom the property . of others and that belonging to 
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themfelves" There is scarcely a sentiment or idcident 
in the works of Virgil, which he derived not from 
other writers j hence ** he not only brings his gods 
from Greece, but his shepherds from Arcadia, and his 
twans from Cayster. If Diana dances. It must be on 
the banks of the Eurotas *.^ 

I do not mention these things as a reproach to Vir* 
gil, after the admirable answer which he himself gave 
to those who accused him of plagiarism : « Cur non 
illi quoque eadem furta tentarent ? U^Ay have ti^ they 
attempted nmUar thefts f^ I only take notice of the 
circumstance to account for the general imipidity of 
this species of writing. Because Virgil imitated Theo- 
critus in a servile manner, every pastoral writer seems 
to have thought it a kind of impiety to introduce any 
thing new ; and hence those tame imitations, those 
childish common-places, with which the silly compo<- 
sitions of every pastoraUmonger abounds ( i )• 

In faft, when any beautiful model exists in an artj 
it affeAs the mind so strongly that we ^e apt to think 
that, in order tp execute properly any thing of the 
same kind, that mpdel must be imitated* The very 
number of the books of the original are thought wor- 
thy to be observed, and accidental circupfistances are 
exalted into general rules. It was natural, then,^ for 
the Romans, struck with admiration of the sublime 
imd beautiful prodii^ons of the Grecian muse, to fol- 
low her lessons with servility. A similar thing took 
place at th^ revival of literature. Though Jupiter, 



* Wopd on (he Oripn^l Qcnins of Homer, p. 140, 
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Keptune, and Pluto, were considered either a$ ima- 
ginary or demons, they still remained gods in the 
writings of the poets. Sannazaro represents the Vir* 
gin as reading the Sybilline verses, and the mysteries 
of the Incarnation are sung by Proteus, Nothing 
seemed poetical, nothing in short elegant, without th^ 
admixture of pagan mythology. Bembo makes Leo 
X. say, in the letters written on the occasion of his 
elevation, that he was raised to the tiara by the favour 
of the immortal Gods. 

At last Boiardo, Ariosto, and other admirable writ^ 
ers, broke the fetters, and introduced, instead of the 
now stale fables of antiquity, the speciosa miracula of the 
Gothic mythology. The experiment succeeded ; And 
while Trissino and other servile imitators of the an-* 
cients continued unread, the works of the former have 
been viewed with increasing pleasure and admiration. 
Nor is it any wonder, for " such are their terrible graces 
of magic and enchantment, *so magnificently Vmarvel- 
lous are their fictions and fabhngs, that they <^ontribute 
in a wonderful degree to rouse and invigorate all the 
powers of the imagination, to store the fancy with 
those sublime and charming images which true genius 
delights to display best." To this observation of T. 
Warton, it may be added, that the Gothic mythology 
is superior to that of Homer and . the apcients, in its 
innocence and freedom from vice. Plato would have 
have had no reason to have excluded the painter ef 
fairies and elves from his republic, as he did the great- 
est human genius, on account of his unworthy repre- 
sentation of the Divinity. Thus giving a sanation to 
the grossest passions, and justifying the pursuit of vic& 
and immorality. 
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Deum fefe in homlnem converti/Te, atque per alienas tegutas' 
Venifle clanculum, per impluTium fuciim faflum mulieri i 
At <^uem Deum ? qui tempU coefi fujama fonitu concutit, 
Ego hoBiuncio hoc non faccrem *• 

terenet EumUbust 93 3. 

Thus was a happy change effefted in other branches 
of poetry. But Pan and his satyrs still kept possession 
of the woods ; and in general both the writers and 
critics of dramatic and other kinds of pastoral poetry, 
setfined ignorant that a genuine imitation of nature 
will always please ; they seemed to think it was neces-> 
sary to follow the example of the Roman poet, and 
have wearied by a repetition of the same commotv* 
place images, unnatural incidents, and trifling coo- 
ceits (i). 

Sannazaro attempted to vary somewhat the sameness 
of imagery, by introducing into his eclogues fisher- 
men instead of shepherds. For this attempt he has 
been blamed by Fontenelle, by Hume, by Blair, and 
by an host of critics, but is well defended in a beauti- 
ful passage of the excellent Mr Swinburne's travels 
in Sicily : <^ . Sannazaro has been censured for mak- 
ing the sea and its shores the scene of his eclogues ; 
but whoever condemns his piscatory idylls, merely as 
.such, must derive his dislike from his own familiarity 



• Whet ^ Shall a god (thus fecretly I faid) 
Prop through the roof, and cheat a fimple soaid ! 
And what a god ! — the mailer of the thunder [ 

' If I then ravi(h,too, fhould people wonder. 

) 
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with the boisterous gloomy aspeft of our northern sea, 
and the process of a whale fishing. He would be 
more indulgent to the author were he acquainted 
with the glassy bays of the Neapolitan sea, where a 
smooth azure Surface reflefts large masses of super- 
impending rocks, richly crowned with grovesj that 
spread their boughs ' and roots in that wild majestic 
style so admirably touched by Salvator Rosa. — ^It was 
in these bays that Claude and Poussin imbibed their 
ideas of landscape ; and surely scenes that employed 
the pencil of sttch masters, cannot be deemed unwor- 
thy of the' poet's pen /' • .; . 

Ramsay has not followed the servile herd of writers 
whom we have lately mentioned ; his paintings are 
talcen, not from the copies of authors, but fresh from 
nature, and his sentiments are boi'rowed from "the 
heart (/).* He seems to have hid a diflFerent Opinion 
of pastoral writing from those who thought it Suffi- 
cient to talk of Pan and Diana, 6f kids and roses, 
brooks and breezes. * What he says of Scotish poetry 
in general, in his preface to the Ever'green, is peculiarly 
applicable to his own pastoral : <f ^he morning rises in 
the poet's description, as she does in the Scotish hori- 
zon; we are not carried to Greece and Italy for a shade 
or stream, or a breeze ; the groves rise in our own val- 
leys, the rivers flow from our own fountains, and the 
winds blow upon our own hills/' And what is 'here 
said of the scenery, may also be applied to the manners 
of his drama. ' / .' 

Such indeed has been the success of Ramsay, that 
Robert Burns, a poet of a class considerably superior, 
perfeftly acquainted with the manners of the Scotish 
peasantry, and perfeftly able to paint them-»-Burn$, 
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I say, when repeatedly urged by his friends to at« 
tempt a work of this kind, was deterred, as he used to 
confess, by the merit of the Gentle Shepherd (m). The 
interest, indee4« of the story upon which that drama 
is founded, is so great as scarcely to be paralleled ; and 
upon the plot and incidents much of the success of a 
dramatic compositibn depends. << Verbaque provisam 
rem non invita ^equentur." It is easy to write (and 
we have several anecdotes of great dramatic writers 
testifying this truth) when one is master of proper 
situations, and circumstances, in which to place the 
characters. An affecting fable, of itself, will excite 
much interest, and no beauty of sentiments or images 
will atcHie for this defeA. What composition abounds 
witli more poetry than the Faithful Shepherdess of 
Fletcher ; yet such is the intricacy of the plot, such 
its want of probability, that, if read at all, it will be 
read but once (fi). 

But I refer the reader, who wishes to see the beau- 
ties of the Gentle Shepherd fully displayed, to the 
elegant Remarksy from which I have quoted so abun- 
dantly. And I shall conclude this Dissertation with 
a few observations on that Pastoral Drama which I 
myself offer to the Public* 

As to my choice pf the subjeft, I have said enough in 
the First Dissertation ; nor, considering the scenery, 
the opportunity furnished for description, and the va- 
riety thereby given to the piece, shall I, without 
stronger objeAions than have yet presented themselves 
to me, have reason to regret it. The notions of our 
ancestors are not equally repulsive to our imaginations^ 
as the fictions of the Grecian poets. 
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As to, the sUcnery of the piece, I have copied nol 
from authors but from nature {m) \ and have more 
than once visited the Falls of Qyde, that I might be 
enabled to give to my descriptions not only natural but 
local truth. 

With regard to the Fairies, I have spoken of them 
sufficiently, and perhaps more than sufficiently, in my 
First Dissertation. In the manners of the other cha- 
racters of the piece, there will be observed a threefold 
gradation of refinement. Sir John is a gentleman of 
birth and education, who is represented as having 
lii^ during his yo^uth in a country which had made 
consideraible progress in elegance and civilization. The 
heroine of the piece had spent her childhood and 
is spending her youth with fairies, beings who (as 
knowledge is derived from the senses) must caeteris 
paribus bfe considerably superior to lagging mortals.— 
The hero is a young man of genius and courage, who, 
for reasons shewn in the piece, had enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a learned education. Every body knows 
that the Scotish peasantry are superior to those of any 
other country j but JameSf from his advantages, may, 
without Impropriety, utter sentiments somewhat higher 
than could be expefted from a common shejpherd, 
though I have heard wonderful remarks from them. 
Thus I cannot share the ridicule of Roiisard, on ac- 
count of his learned shepherdess Margot : « In Ron- 
sard's first eclogue (says Fontenelle) Margot sings 
the eulogy of Turnebus, Budaeus, and Vatablus, the 
first .men of their age for Greek and Hebrew, but 
who assuredly ought not to have been acquaintances of 
Margot." A similar impropriety is in the Sad Shepherd 
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of Ben Johnson ; in wloich drama, one of the shep- 
herds, talking of the misfortunes often attendant upon 
true love, cites the authority of several Greek authors 
of pastoral romances, with whom it is not very natural 
to think that the shepherds of Sherwood could be ac* 
quainted in the days of Robin Hood. 

The tnieft lovers ftre lead fortv^iate } 
hook all their lires and legends, what they call 
The lovers fcriptures, Heliodores, or Tatii, 
Long! ! EuClathii! Prodronii ! ypu*ll find iu 

ji£i l.Jcene j, («) 

t 

I 

There is another remark made by Fontenelle, which 
perhaps comes nearer me, but I think does not hit 
me ; he is talking of the Shepherds of the Astre'e of 
Mr D'Urfe : " Quelquefois ils me paroissent des so- 
phistes tres pointilleux, car quoique Silvandre fut le 
seul qui eut etudie a Tecole des Massiliens, il y a en 
d'autres a qui il arrive d'etre aussi subtils que lui, et 
je ne sais seulement comment ils pouvoient Tentendre, 
cux qui n'avoient pas fait leurs cours chez les Mas- 
siliens." In like manner, it may be said that Sinuotf 
and jinn, who have the second degree of refinement, 
have too much of it. To this it might be syff cient to 
reply, that they had associated intimately with the 
person whose refinement above mere common shep- 
herds we have already accounted for ; and one will 
always gain some of the virtues of a person with whom 
be usually associates, like the clay of Sadi, which had 
acquired fragrance from its proximity to the rose, 
J3ut indeed the true answer is given in a remark of a 
philosopher : The persons oiF whom we are now speak* 
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ing are in lov<»' : « Now (says he) the passions, with all 
theif trouble, have a certain light which they com- 
municate almost equally to all those of whom they take 
possesion. There is a certain penetration, certain 
views, connefted, independently of the difference of 
talents, with^ all that interests us in a lively manner." 
Inspire a man with virtuous love, and he ivill at once 
become more eloquent than if he had digested all the 
maxims of Cicero and Quintilian ^ he will at once be' 
taught to utter, 

Ges difcours didtes par Tamoiir inline, 
Que les indifferents nc peiivent imiteri' 
Q^'un amknt hors de la ne faoroit repcter. 

As to the manners of Adam and Catheriney the only 
other persons of whom I will here speak, though I 
have nothing to apprehend on the score of refinement, 
I am afraid that, by the weak, and still more by the 
malignant, "a more serious objeftion will be made. 
When a dramatic writer undertakes a piece, he is not 
answerable for the sentiments of every charafter in ity 
unless he makes them utter what is obscene or irre- 
iigioufl. When a tyrant is painted, the writer is not 
supposed to describe his own sentiments, but those of ' 
the tyrant % in the same way as Milton is not supposed 
to put into the mouth of Satan his own sejitiments,^ 
Init sentiments such as were suitable and natural to a 
degraded, fallen, and miserable spirit. 

The chief characteristic of the peasants of Scotland, 
what distinguishes them esisentially from those I be-* 
lieve oi every other country, is a fondness for puz^zUng 
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themselves among tke inextricable mazes of theological 
metaphysics. And this is often produftive of very 
serious evils. It produces in them a kind of spiritual 
pride, than which nothing can be more direftly con- 
trary to that humility which is the greatest ornament 
of the true Christian. They go to church, not to be 
instruAed, but to sit in judgment. And in almost 
every case, where they have the choice of their own 
spiritual guide, they rejeft the learned and enlightened 
man, however pious, who thinks it necessary to recom- 
mend the Christian virtues and the social duties ; while 
they prefer the preachers, however ignorant, who, 
like the fallen spirits of Milto% reason^ if it deserves 
that name, of 

foreknowledge, will, -and fate, 
IfixM fate, free witl, foreknowledge abfolute. 

I have therefore, in order both to enliven the dialogue, 
and to charadlerise the peasantry, painted in the follow- 
ing drama this peculiarity. Indeed the charaders and . 
sentiments of -^flfaw and Catherine are copied literally from 
particular life,and I could not soften the features without 
destroying the resemblance. I believe w^at pleasantry 
there is to be* entirely innocent, or most assuredly I 
would not be the author, or rather the transcriber, of 
it ; since I covet no eulogy of a poet so highly as that 
of Thomson, that there was « no line which dying he 
would wish to blot." 

I have written this pastoral in rhyme, because the 
Gentle Shepherd is so \ in which drama, I believe no 

person of taste will find any thing constrained or unna-^ 

I' 
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tural. on that account. Perhaps every body will agrfee 
that it could not have been so beautiful either in prose 
or blank verse; for such is the charm of a perfedb 
work, that, like a Icr^ely woman, the dress in which it 
appears seems always more becoming than any other 
we can possibly imagine. Nobody was ever more 
hostile to blank verse than S. Johnson, and yet in his 
criticisms both on the Paradise Lost and the Seasons, 
he says that these admirable works are better in their 
present state than they could have been in rhyme. 

It was the opinion of the late Adam Smith that, had 
Dryden possessed in any considerable degree the dra- 
matic genius of Shakespeare, he would have brought 
rhyming tragedies into fashion, and that nothing but 
laziness hinders us from writing them as they do in 
France. " Rhyme (says S. Johnson) has been so long 
banished from the theatre, that we know not its effeft 
upon the passions of an audience ; but it has this con- 
venience, that sentences stand more independent on 
each other, and striking passages are therefore easily 
selected and retained." If the reader wishes to see 
the other advantages attending it, he may consult the 
essay of Dryderi on Dramatic Poesyy with the defence 
of it prefixed to the Indian Emperor y and his dedication 
of the Rival Ladies \ but indeed the judgment of Dry- 
• den was generally the dupe of his interest, and he wa* 
never at a loss for arguments in support of what suited 
his convemency. Mr Malone, in his essay on the 
Chronology of the Plays of Shakespeare, observes,^ 
th^t though that great poet never entirely laid aside 
his mixture of rhymes and blank verse in the same 
play, yet that his more early produftions are charac- 
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teriised hy a greater multitude of similar terminatioiis^ 
than those which he wrote after the year 1 600. And 
therefore, says he, " wherever, of two early pieces, it 
is doubtful which preceded the other, I am disposed to 
believe (other proofs being wanting) that play in which 
the greater number of rhymes is found to have been 
first composed. Whether (says he) in process of 
time Shakespear6 grew weary of the bondage of 
rhyme, or whether he became convinced of its im- 
propriety In a dramatic dialogue, his negleft of rhym- 
ing, for he never wholly disused it, seems to, have 
been gradual." Dryden boldly asserts, that it was 
laziness that induced Shakespeare to abandon it ; and 
indeed that sublime genius seems often to have writ- 
ten with too great haste. Perhaps Dryden's partiality 
to rhyming arose from his great superiority in the art, 
which gave him the advantage of his contemporaries 
in that particular. ' 

But without entering in any degree into the merits 
of the dispute, or giving an opinion on the subjeft, it 
is sufficient for me, that the writers of most pastoral 
pieces have mingled with them a considerable number 
of similar terminations. The greater part, indeed 
almost the. whole, of Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess 
is in rhyme. In the Midsummer Night's Dream, and 
In the Saa Shepherd of Ben Johnson, the story goes 
^^ sometimes on rhyme, sometimes on blank verse, 
like a horse who eases himself on trot and amble." 
Milton himself, in his Comus, at the entrance of the 
attendant spirit, makes that being and the elder bro- 
ther discourse a short time in rhymes. — In short, 
with so many authorities in my favour, I may assert^ 
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that if the following Pastoral be blamed because it \a 
in rhyme> the defeA is not this^ but some other im- 
perfeftion {o). 

As to the Songs, which are scattered through the 
performance* they are not altogether original. I have 
^sometimes adopted a stanza from an old Scotish song, 
and added new words, such as I thought suited my 
subje6l •, in other cases, I have only borrowed some 
old burthen or chorus, and sometimes I have writ- 
ten songs altogether new. My reason for sometimes 
adapting an old line or stanza was the following. I am 
quite unacquainted with music as an art ; and hence the 
only safe way 1 could do, was to look over some col- 
lection of Scotish songs, to consider which read best, 
atad the fhythmus of which seemed to suit best with 
the sentiments which I wished to express. 

« You know (says Bums to his correspondent Mr 
Thomson) that my pretensions to musical taste are merely 
a few of nature's in$ttn<Sls, untaught and untutored byart« 
For this reason, many musical compositions, particular- 
ly where much of the merit lies in counterpoint, how- 
ever they may transport and ravish the ears of you 
connoisseurs, affeA my simple iug no otherwise than 
merely as melodious din. On the other hand, by way 
of amends, I am delighted with many little melodies, 
which the learned musician despises as silly and in- 
sipid." Such is precisely my situation at present ; and 
indeed my musical taste pretty much resembles tnnt of 
those elegant gentlemen who, in the time of Henry 
VIII. drew up the Se^feruy^eight fautes and abuses ^ 
Riiighn, and who assert that « singing, and saying of 
mass, matins, or even song, is but rorjmg, howling, 
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wliistleying, mummying, conjurying, and jogelyng, and 
the playing at the organys a foolish vanity." 

Butj while a considerable portion of the composi- 
dons of the Italian and G^riiian masters appear to me, 
with the exception of those of Corelli, mere tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee> my heart melts at the wild pathe^ 
tic sweetness J at the natural and simple melody of many 
of our Scotish songs. 

That ftrain again, it had a dying fall ; 
Oh ! it came o*er mj ear like the fweet (buth, 
That breathes upou a bank of violets* 
Stealing, and giving odour. ( p) 



I deliver this my first production (and which will, 
whatever is its success, be my last in the same kind) 
to the world, with a wish that it may please, but with- 
out much anxiety. Not that I am altogether indifferent 
about reputation, or desire to be classed with that nu- 
merous order of writers who are less solicitous about 
admiration than alms \ but because, if I have health* 
and leisure, I hope to give other works to the world, 
which will better entitle me to the public esteem. Like 
Noah, while myself and other property are snug in 
the ark, I send forth this as the raven to wander 
around, and to gather from its fate rules for my future 
conduct. 

I interrupted, to write this performance, a work 
in which I was much more interested ; hence I was 
in considerable haste to finish, and did not court fa- 
vourable occasions, nor give much respite to the muse. 
To all this let it, be added, that it is a first, and that 
some part of it is a boyish produAion, and besides it is a 
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drairntic work, perhaps the most diiEcult species of 
Writing. 

Your Ben and Fletcher, in their firft young flight,* 
Did no Volpone, no Arbaces write ; 
Shakefpeare's own roufe his Pericles firft bore, 
The Prince of Tyre is elder than the Moor ; 
*Tis miracle to fee a firft good play. 

Dryden, 

\ 

I 

I mention these circumstances, not as if I either 
wished or hoped that the judginent of the public would 
be swayed by any thing but the intrinsic merit of the 
composition, but that whatever criticism is used be 
Candid^and without malignity. To criticise^ said the 
King of Prussia', is easy, but the art of criticism is difficult. 
And it should never be forgotten, that it ought to be 
an examination, not a satire (q). No man is very per- 
fect at first ; and if- the early produ6tions of the most 
eminent poets were published to day, the poor authors 
would be hooted out of countenance, and perhaps be 
induced, in despair, to abandon those arts by which 
they have attained a glory so extensive. Had the 
first productions of Raphael been compared with his 
Transjigurationy how mean and pitiful must they have 
appeared ? And what an immense interval is there 
between Milton's hobbling verses to the memory of 
Shakespeare, and the Paradise Lost ? 'i'et such is the 
hardship which a young author has to struggle withy 
when perfedl models are abundant (r). His work is- 
compared, not with common, but with the most emi- 
nent writers -, not with the first produftions oif these" 

lei 
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writers, but with the last and most perfe£b. And thetf^ 
mercy on us ! what a cry is raised, « The vivacity of 
our modern critics (says Cibber in his life) is of late 
grown so riotous, that an unsuccessful author has no*' 
more mercy shewn him than a notorious cheat in the 
pillory. ; every fool, the lowest member of the mob,, 
becomes a wit, and will: have a fling at him." 

This vivaciiy of criticisfTii as Mr Cibber calls it, though 
a considerable grievance to all the members of the 
republic of letters, bears particularly hard upon writers- 
of fancy. If a person publishes a scientific work, and 
it is unjustly attacked, he can demonstrate it is so, 
having only to construdl his diagram, or bring forward 
his equation, " with biquadratics rang'd in drezkd 
array." Thus he can be little affected by the assault 
of petulance ; but for poor poets there is, ala«5 ! no- 
such resource. A man may be convinced, but cannot 
easily be pleased against his will -, and even Milton 
himself could have no redress against the sarcasms of 
the most paltry scribbler. The hfe of Tasso was embit- 
tered, and his mind deranged, by attacks on a poem,, 
one of the mpst perfeft produftions of the human mind, 
written before he was thirty years of age. 

And this is a new reason why criticism should not 
be too wanton in her reproaches, since it is only the 
highest minds that she can wound acutely. An inferior 
writer has generally little of that infirmityof noble minds, 
the desire of fame, and consequently perseveres unhurt 
amid ridicule and insult. But the writings of Pope 
and Voltaire {s) show how deeply they were affefted 
by the wounds inflifted by the feeblest adversary. The 
sensibility of Montesqueiu is well Jcnown : A parody,. 
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k IS said, of one of the odes of Gray, disgusted hina 
with poetry : and Racine acknowledged to his son, that 
the petulant attacks of the meanest scribbler gave hioa 
pain mere acute than the highest eplogies of taste and 
learning had given him pleasure. 

But <« if bad writers (says S. Johnson in his life of 
Pope) were to pass without reprehension, what should 
restrain them i and upon bad writers alone will cen- 
sure have much effedl. The satire, which brought 
Theobald and Moore into contempt, dropped impotent 
from Bentley, like the javelin of Priam." 

Instead of saying, upon bad writers alone will censure 
have much ^eB^ he ought to have said, upon the wof-ks 
of bad writers. All this may be true ; and perhaps 
there is much justice in a remark I have somewhere 
seen attributed to Bentleyi that no man was ever writ- 
ten down but by himself. But of what importance 
is it to a man that his works survive his persecutors, 
if his peace while living was disturbed ? Of what im- 
portance is it to Tasso or Racine that, while the me- 
mory* of their opponents shall not follow them, their 
own fame *^ spreads and grows brighter with thi^ 
length of days/' 

Can Honour*s voice provoke the filent dud ? 

Or Flattery footlie the dull cold «ar of death ? (#) 



In short, unless a writer is himself dogmatical and 
overbearing, unless he attacks the interests of religion 
and morality, he ought never to be treated in a man- 
ner as cruel as if he were an enemv to society. And 
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surely negleft is of itself a sufficient punlsfament for 
attempting to please the public, without having the 
misfortune aggravated by the wantonness of insult, ;and 
the taunts of petulance. 



J^OTES 



NOTES 



TO 



DISSERTATION I. 



Pn^ote {a) p. 5.-~Machiavel has employed a chapter in his Difcourfes 
.on L.ivy, to prove that, in order that a fe^kor republic may long fubfld, 
it mild fometimes.be winded up as it were, or reftpred to its original 
Spring. A volere che una fetta, o una republica vivi lung^mente> e ne* 
ceiiario ritirarla fpeflb verfo il fuo principio. This certainly holds in many 
things, and is perhaps true in poetry j it began with the creations 
of fancy, with wonderful fiiftions and fablings: it left thefe for 
wit and fatire, which however, not being very convenient for poetical 
writers, many of them (indeed the great proportion) contented them-p 
felveswith mere rhyme. In order to reftoic poetry, it will be'necef- 
fary perhaps to return to the ftudy of Homer, a:id to the old Gothic 
fi£^ions. A difpofition of this fort has of late manifefted itfclf, and is 
a favourable fymptom of the revival of the art " I may tell you, 
fays Milton, whither my younger feet wandered : I betook me among 
thofe lofty fables and romances which recount, in folemh cantos, the 
deeds of knighthood." Nor did be ceafe ,to wander into the haunts 
of the Grecian and Roman mufe. It was this, and the being amit 
with the love of fame and ol iong, that hath rendered his name im^ 
mortal; and it is to fimilar ciicumAances that the world mud be 
indebted for its future MUtons and Ta,(ros» 
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Note {b) p. 7. — ^St Jerome, in his work againft Jovian, lib. a. cap. 
6. tells his readers the following anecdote, when fpeaking of 

The nations which each other cat, ' ' 
The Anthropophagi, 

Quid loquar de ceteris nationibus ? cum ipte adolefcentulut in Gallia 
▼iderim Scotos gentem' Britannicam humanis vefci carnibus, ct cum 
per Sylvas pecorum greges, et armentorum pecudumque reperiunt ; 
paftorum nates, et foeminarum papillas folere abfcindere, et has folas 
cibonim delicias arbitrari. 



Note {c) p. 9. — ^« The Ancients (fays Jofeph Warton, in iiis Renurh 
on the Life and Writing* of Pope) conftantly availed themfelves of the 
mention of particular mountains, rivers, and other objects of nature ; 
and indeed almofl confine themfelves to the tales and traditions of 
their refpeftivc countries. Whereas we have been ftrangely neglect- 
ful of celebrating our own Severn, Thames or Malvern, and have 
therefore fallen into trite repetitions of claflical ima^s, as well as 
cla/Hcal names. Our mufes have feldom been 

Playing on the fteep. 
Where our old bards the famous druids lie.** 

There are few works more aniufmg than that from which the 
above extras is taken. It is indeed (to ufe an exprefHon of Mr 
Cibber) ** a mere ragout tofled up from the ofFal of other authbrs,** 
but the cookery is excellent. One thing a perfon does not like, is 
the declamation againft French critics and criticifm, while fuch ufe 
is making of them ; and, in particular, almofl whole pages tranfcribed 
from the work of the Abbe du Bos. 



Note (d) p, 9. — ^That wshat the editor here meotipns yrzs early the 
ambition of Bukns, we may coUeCt from the following (lanzas to a 
brother nidic poet. 



I • 
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tL-Atis AT and famous Fergufon, 
Gie'd Forth and Tay a lift aboon ; 
Yarrow and Tweed to mony a tune, 

0*cr Scotland rings; 
tVhilc Irwin, Lugar, Ayr, and Doon, 

Naebody fings. 

The TlifTus, Tiber, Thames, and Seine, 
Glide fweet in mony a tuneful tine ; 
But Willie fet your foot to mine. 

An* cock your creflPy 
We*il gar our ftreams an* burnies (hine, 

Amang the bed. 

We'll fing auld Coila*s plains and feUs, 
Her moors red'*brown wi* heather bells. 
Her banks and bra^s, her dens and fells. 

Where glorious Wallace, 
Aft bure the gree, as ftory tells, 

Frae fouth*ron billies. 

• ••«*» 

Oh, fweet are Coila*s haughs and woods, 
"Where Lintwhites chant amang the bads. 
An' jinkin hares in amorous whids, 

Their loves enjoy; 
While through the braes th« cuftiat croods, 

Wi^ wailfu* cry. 

Fcl. III. p, 35di 



NiiU {e) p* II.-— F^rom tliefe fairy palaces the Italian poets Bor-f 
fowed their fplendid dc^fcriptions, which in turn were adopted and 
imitated by our, early Englilh poets Ariofto, in his 34th canto^ 
Irhen he makes Aftolpho afcend to the terreflrial paradife, where 
he {k^% and converfes with the apolUe John, thus defcribes the 
country. 



t^tth tfafUm^n and boAtlemebts adored 
Of liTing saftiTf once his native feat ; 
And faff by, hangiRg in a goUm chain, 
Thii pendent world.— -^. ii. 1050. 

Theie remarks, hting connected with the text, will not be thonght 
impertinent^as tlief itkte to the only poet, perhaps, in the pemTal of 
whofe works ** fancy has her fill.**— ^* Nfilton's (farid flfyle (iays T. 
Warton) hai this difhnAion from that of moft other poets, that il> 
XI marked with a degree of dignity.** It is indeed very dll!ereDt 
from the glittering tuifel of Dr Darwin, and others of the fame (lamp. 
In the fame way at trae jewels' differ from- paAe. 
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iVflftr (/) p, Ca«— ^ The iotercottrfe of France and Italy (fays Mr 
I«yden) with t&e Moors of Spain, and the prevalence of the Arabic 
ai the Ungoage of Ictenee ht the dark ages, facilitated the introduc- 
tion, of thehr mythology among the nations of tke Weft. Hence the 
romances of France, of Spain, and Italy, unite iir d^rcribing the Fairy 
as an ikiferior fpirit, in a beattttful female form, pofleilSng many of the 
qualities of the ea^m Peri."^— ^^i)J«w#rrZry oftke StotUh Berdtr, W. %k 
p. T76. 

The fairies however as we learn from Millot, the hiftorian of th» 
Troubadours, are not often mentioned in the produAions of thefe fa^ 
ttiers of modem poetry. In the account he gives of Wil|iam IX. of 
Poitou, Duke of Aquitaine, ke tells how that prince, defending his 
inconfhmcy ta the ladies, fays, ** Lefrfees Tdnt ainfi cooAituc." <f Nous 
Be coonoiflbns pas - (fays MiUot) de temoignage plus anden fur le» 
iees, et fans doate elles faiibient pea de fenTation, puifque les Trou- 
badours^ n'ont point dn toot pr^fitf dcs reflbuKca qu'eUes pouvoienC 
fburnir a la jioefit.'^ffut, Likraire dts Trwbadours^ T. 13. 

If we may judge from another Troubadour, Sordel, the fairies of the 
middle ages were not very correal in point of morals. ** J'en iais (fay» 
Sordel,with what D'Alembert calls a noble confidence) taat en amour 
quHl n*e(l p<»nt de dame fi vertueufe qui piuile fe defcndre de me» 
dottces perfecutions. Je fuis uHemttii domi par /rx /m^ qu'il faut qjie 
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fiiftg, this favearite of the fuldec coaiplami ^f hU mAfktitk BlUwing 
Jiutt to die. of 'dcTfUur ana loMc 



jyToltf (^) f' Xft.-— Elfe it is iaid fignifies ^i, bat etymologlfti greatly 
jdiffer about the word. In Spencer, book ii. ftanza 10—70, we are 
nformed that man fiHI made by Promethean was catlbd Bkb; t'his 
gentleman, tnjrerfing the glebe, arrived at the gardetas of Adonit. 
where he foand a female, whom he called Firy . The iihk of Elfe arid 
!Fay were called Fairies, who Toon grew to be a mighty pebjih, and 
conquered all nadons. Thtir eldell Ibn Elf n gbT«rBed America; 
Oberon was the elgh^ in diefeent from Elffe. Sevtvik imMi^MUI kings 
reigned before Elfe, one of whom fltrnNmdcd his pfitadpil dty Cled- 
|x>lis (or London) wi^ a golden wall; another bnik Ibe pafame 
'Panthea (Windibr) of cryftal; and a third tfivew a bridge of ' glafs 
Arer the fea, the feand of which was like thunder* 



MWM* 



Note (i) /. 13.— In order that the Cardinal may not fttflfer by my 
tranflation, I ihaU fobjoin'his'own fine vcrfes. 

PaiCm genios fparicre latcntcs, 
Qui regerent, motumque darent, vitamque foverciit, 
Jupiter hinc coelo datur, et Satwnia Juno, 
Vuicanus fiammis, Terrae Berycinthia mater,* 
Oceano Keptunas, et aequorea Amphitrite, 

Sic etiam Sdi quo cunOa foventar 
Aurigam, currumque, iJnmortalefque quadrigas,' 
Arboribus Dryadas, fluvionitn Naiadas undis. 
Turn Satyros fylvis, et turpia Nomina Faunos. 

Aidi'Lucretitu^ lib* 6. 475, 



VTe are told by D'Alembeft, in his Huhry of tte Prencb Acadimj^ of 
a philofopher who did net like this method of dercriptlon : ** Ne 
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pcnt-OB {he wit accuftomed ta fay} fendK agWSable k d^ibrlptlaa 
d*iuie fonUine ou d'un bois fi une Niuade ou des nympbes li^ ibnt 
cachees. Pourquoi d'aiUeurs mettre partout les femmes? Ne-foat- 
(lies afsez de mai oi^ ell^s ibnt natureilement." 



^el^ (i) /u 15,— -Pourquoi les paflions ont*eUes tant d'attraits poor 
let hommes ? C'eft qu*elles arrachent a rennui, c'ed quMles occupent 
Yiyemept. On aime mieMx, s'egareF} fouffrir t% m^e (e -perdre que 
s'ennuyer.— -Jtfobbffr Gm^m. 

Th^ hofpitality of people in a lonely and f^ipi-barbarons (Ute lias 
often beto celebrated ; and niany compliments have been paid them 
9t tiie expence of tbofe wfaa are more refined. Bat in truth the ho(^ 
pitality of thoie people has not much more of virtue in it» than an 
InhabiMt of ]^dinburgh has in purchafing a novel or newfpaper. la 
their (ituation, food was abundaqt, and fiimii great ; of courie th^ 
willingly exchanged a portion of their pork and muttoa for amufe- 
ment and news. The converfation of fuch a man as Ulyfles is paint* 
ed to us, was cheaply piirchafed at the expence of a whole herd of 
fwine, 



Noie (i) /t. 15.— In a work in blank verfe, entitled SeoHtk Scenefy^ hf 
Pr Cririe, there is a not:e concerning fairies, which defenre^ perhaps to 
be quoted, on account of its whimfical abfurd^ty. ** IVfofl of the 
traditional stories rerpe<ting^ fairies, (fays the Do^r) efpecially fuch 
as reprefented them as embodied fpifits, might perhaps be accounted 
for, upon Aippofition that the Druids, or rather foipe conquered ab* 
origines, had fled from their enemies, and taken up their refidcnce ia 
thofe fubterranean dwellings fo frequently difcovered in digging \n, 
Tarious parts of Scotland, and in fome places called Pi£ts houfes. Cdw 
vered with artificial mounts, they were generally green hills. When 
the country came to be inhabited aroi^nd them, a regard for their 
,Own fafejy would induce them to lie hid by day, and to come abroad 
only in the night. It would be of confeqMcnce, if a^ ajpy tiip^ their 
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occafions (hould force ibem abroad in daylight, that their clothing 

(hould be as like the ground as polCble ; heme ibey were always drejfedia 

green » Their narrow dwelliflg kept them much confined by day \ hence 

the exercife of datuittg by moonlight mud have been to them most defigbtfult 

^nd frequently repeated in remote glens and fequeAered places. Hence 

fdib their mufic by night, in ^e open air ; by day, in their dwellings, 

it might have betrayed them. Hence alio, in dark nights, thofe 

gleams of light, which were neceffary to find their way to water, or 

any thing elfe they might need. Their fiock of prwifi»m might a$ timet 

jrw fiort : hence their females appearing in green gowns^ borrowing 

oat-meal, and repaying it. Their families in that confined ftate of 

life, from putrid or infectious difeafes, might become thin or wear 

away ;» and hence their carrying off women and children to recruit 

their dock; hence alio the return, of thoie carried ofi^ being permitted 

to depart, after feveral years of abfence from .tharown families, under 

apromifeof keeping their fecret. DifficuUies may be fUrted^ but fuch 

a fuppofition as that of a diminutive lujiar race, ferves to account 

for (lories that pafTed current with people who, tiiough fuperftitious 

and apt to be imposed on by their own imagination, were not indtflfer- 

ent to what they thought to be truth, more than people of the pre* 

fent age* It may alfo be proper to remark, that the fairy tales of 

this country were widely different from thofe we generally fin4 if) 

books." 



^» 



NUe (/) p, 15. — In all the defcriptions of the Englilh Fays, they 
^r^ reprefented as remarkably attentive to neatnefs : Thus Drayton, 

Thefe make our girls their flnttery rue, 
3y pinching them both black and blue ; 
And put a penny in their (boe. 

The hoi^fe for cleanly fweeping. 



In the fairy queen's fong, in Bilhop Percy's ReU^esy vol. 3. p. ac 
we have the £une thing mentioned. 

And if the houfe be foull, 
\f\th platter, diQi, or bowU, 
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Up (hits we nimbly creep, 
And 6nd the fluts afleep. 
Each we pinch till loud (he cries. 
None us heBres,none us fpies. 

But if thehoufe be fwept» 
And from undeannefs kept* 
We prayfe the houTehold maid, 
And duly Ihe is paid ; 
Every night before we go. 
We drop a tefter in her ihoe. 

Indeed all the En^iih poets reprelent nestneis as pcifieAly na«eilary 
to iccure the faTonr or invite the refidence of foiries. We are in* 
formed by Puck, in the Midfummer Night's Dream, a€t v* 

I am fent with broom before. 
To fweep the dull behind the door. 



Note (m) p. 16. — Thoie who wifh to have the mod fanciful pifhire 
of Fairies, in their leaft and mod tiny date, (hould read the Nymfki£9 
of Drayton, or, as Bilhop Warburton calls him, ^ one Michael Dray- 
ton.** — ^ It will be apparent to him (faysS. Tohnfon) that (hall com- 
pare Drayton's poem with the Mi^Mmmer iTigUs Brtam^ that either 
one of the poets copied the other, or, as I rather believe, that there 
was ibme fyftem of the fairy empire generally received, which they 
both repreiented as aocuratciy as they could. Whether J)rayton or 
Shakefpeare wrote firft, I cannot difcover." 

When any thing appears in Shakeipeare and a contemporary writer, 
and it is required who wrote 6rft, it may generally, as appears from 
his commentators, be pvcn againft Shakeipeare, who might well have 
(aid, as Pope has done in his preface, " I fairly confefs I have ferved 
myielf all I could by reading.** It has been proved, however, by the 
editor of the Cmitakfary T«fo, that the Nymfhidut was written after 
the Mii fmmu NtgW* Dream* For in the poem of Drayton, Dm* 
^iK9tt is mentioned ; now the work of Cervakites was not publiihed 
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till l60St whereas we have an edition of the Mitffimmer M^# 
Dream in z6oo. 

In the NymphkSa there is an account given of an aflignation between 
Qgeen Mab and Pigwiggen, a favourite fairy. The poet then defcribes 
the nge and jealoufy of Oberon, who, in his endeavours to diicever 
them, encounters ftveral unfortunate accidents. At laft he meets with 
Puck, whom he fends to trace the quaes, but who is ftiil more un« 
lucky than his maftcr, principally owing to the arts of a fairy called 
Nymphidia. At iaft Pigwiggen offers, by duel, to defend the honour 
of his queen ; a combat enfues between him and Oberon, which is 
however made up, and the whole forgotten, by each getting a draught 
of the water of I^ethe. 

Sodi is the outline of the piece, the detail of which is very fportive ; 
the agitation of Oberon, his adventures, and the pranks he played, are 
whimiically amufing. 

He next upon a gbw-worm l^ghtt / 

(Tou muft fuppoTe it now was ni^t) 
Which, for her hinder part was bright. 

He took to be a devil; 
And furiously doth her aflaH, 
For carrying fire in her tail; 
He thrafli'd her rough coat with a flail 3 

The mad king fear'd no eviU 

Oh ! quoth the gk>w-worm, hold thy hand. 

Thou puiflant king of fairy land. 

Thy mighty ftrokes who may withdand. 

Hold ! or of .life delpair I : 
Together then herfelf doth roll. 
And tumbling doWn into a holcy 
She feem'd as black as any eoal^ 

Which vext away the fairy* 

•   • 

A new adventme him betides } 
He met an ant, which he beilridesf 



And poft thereon away he rides, 

Which with his ha Ac doth flumble, 

And came full over on her fnout, 

Her heels (b threw the dirt about, * 

For Ihe by do means could get out, 

But over him doth tumble. 

During all thefe misfortunes of poor Oberon, 

The Queen, bound with love's j)owerful charm. 

Sat with Pigwiggen arnr in arm ; 

Her merry maids that thought no harm» 

About the room were (kippiog : 
A humble bee their min(bel jday'd. 
Upon his hautboy— «very maid 
Fit for this revel was array*d. 

The hornpipe neatly trlppiag. 

Thefe things are Tcry trivial, but many they amufe ; and indeed no 
obje^on is in general more filly than that of complaining, that one 
waftes his attention on a frivolous fubjeO, lince there are a fufficient 
number of writers for eTery variety of compofition. The Abb^ 
Winckeiman ob(erves, that among the Greeks every thing perfect ia 
its kind was eftecmed, whatever that kind might be—** On eftima 
toujours ce qui etoit parfait dans Ton genre quelque f At cc genre"— And 
attributes to this much of the fUperiority of that wonderful peqile. 
Nothing is in itfelf mean or little in nature or in art ; and the true 
philofopher views, with almoft equal intereft, Manpertuis journeying 
to Lapland to determine the figure of the earth, and Spailanzani going 
to the lakes of Comacchio to mveftigate the propagation of eels. 

With regard to the fiOions of poetry in particular, the foUowiog 
admirable remarks are made by Lord Bacon.— ** As the adivc world 
is inferior to the rational fi>ul,fb poetry gives to mankind what hiftory 
denies, and in fome meafure iatisfies the mind with fliadows when it 
cannot enjoy the fubftance. For, upon a narrow infpeftion, poetry 
ftrongly fiiews that a greater variety of things, a more pcrfe^ order, 
a more beautiful variety, is plcafing to the mind, than can any where 




be found in nature. And as real hiftory gives us not the incceis of 
things according to the deferts of vice and virtue, poetry corrects it, 
and prefents ns with the fates and fortunes of persons rewarded or 
puni(hed according to merit. And as real, hiftory difgufts us with a 
familiar and conihuit fimilitude of things, poetry relieves us by un- 
expected turns and changes ; and thus not only delights, but incul- 
cates morality and noblenefs of foul : Whence it may juftly be 
efteemed of a divine nature, as it raifes the mind, by accommodating the 
images of things to our defires ; and, not like hiftory and reaibn, fub- 
jeCting the mind to things."— —-2>« Augm. Seiaa, iiS/iLp* ij. 

Fonteneile (eems to have had his eye on the foregoing noble paflage, 
#hen he ¥rrote the following verfes. 

• 

Souvent en f^ttachant a des Fantdmes vaines, 
Notre raifon feduite avec plaifir s*egare ; 
£lle-m£me jouit des plaifirs qu*elle a feints, 
£t cette illufion pour quelque temps repare 
JLe defaut des vrais biens, que la Nature avare, 
N'a pas accord6s aux humains. 



NOTES 



NOTES 



TO 



PISSERTATION II, 



]NoTB («) p. la— Mr Home Tooke {Droerfions •/ Purley, 8vo. 241.) 
fays : *■ And here It may be proper to obierrCy that Gawiu Douglas^ 
language, tliough written about a century after, muft yet be .efteemed 
more ancient than Chaucer's ; even at this day, the prefent £ngli(h 
fpeech in Scotland is, in many refpe^h, more ancient than that fpoken 
in England fo far back as the reign of Queen Elizabeth." So Mr Ca<y 
faubon {Ik mt^ Z«vp. wf«f.) fays of hb time : ** Scotica lingua Anglica 
hodieraa purior :** where, by /«mr, he means nearer to the Anglo* 
Saxon, So O. Hickes, in his Anglo-^axon Grammar, c 3. lays, 
<■ Scot! in multis Saxonisantes.** 

There arc few peribns in the prefent age to whom philoibphy is fo 
much indebted as to H. Tooke, who has iwept away a Vaft mafs of 
irath« and tftabliOied fina ioandatMns on wfaidi to buiid the theory 
otlangoige. 

Qu« toties animos vtteram totlefe Soplionun, 
Quatque IchoUs fhiftim nuoo ctttimiiie vcxant, 
Obvla eoar|>lcimiis«— 0^411^ 



What torturM oft the fophifls thotigii acute» 
What wearied oft the fchoob with hoarfe diipute^ 
We fee ! 

• 

What a pity that, bom for the Qniverre, he has narrowed bis auad 3 
ftod that, indead of devotlag the powers of his ▼igoroiu^ underAand* 
ing cxclufively to what will be eternally ufeful, he has didnCted it in 
the purfuit of objeAs and afTairs, 

Qnx diim genintttr, 
PereellilBt animos, cvlm praeteriere nihil fanti 

Which, while they la(t, enfiiare the daztled mindi 
But fleeting pafs^^nor leave a wreck behind^ 

For the ihanner in which the^Saaton language wat introdnced into Sc6t<i 
kndyconfuit Ritfon's Hiftorical Eflay on Scotilh Song, and the authors 
mentioned by him. He obferves, that Malcolm III. (Canmore,who aA 
cendcd the throne in 1056)- refided a conHderable time in England, dar« 
ing the uforpatioa of Macbeth s that he married an Englifh princers,and 
probably preferred the polifhed manners of that country to thoie of 
his own : that the piety of his confort introduced a great number of 
priefts : that Malcolm, in an irruption into England, brought home 
a vaft number of captives i and that the Norman conqneft in 1080, 
forced a number of Sa^ns to ieek an afylum in Scotland : Befides the 
Saxon was a cultivatcii and writteo language, which the Celtic was 
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Nate {h) p. ai.— T. Warton, to whofe remarks bn Spenfet I am 
indebted for Tome of thefe paflages, gives us a ftill more pathetic com« 
plaint of the famous antiquary Thomas Hearnei on account of our 
adoption of the Roman charader. ^ As it is a reproach to us (fays 
Thomas) that the Saxon language fhould be io forgot, as to have but 
few (comparatiTely fpcaking) that are able to read it, fo it is a greater 
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reproach that the Black litter, which wa$ the character Co much in life 
in our grandfathers' days, (hould be now as it were difufed and rejec- 
ted."— Talking of the Bible, Thomas fays, " But though I have 
taken fo much pleafure in perufmg the Engliih Bible of the ytar 
1541, yet *th nothing equal to that I (houid take \n turning over that 
of th« year 1539." Such is the value of two years only in the eyes 
of an antiquary, that even the facredtiook itfelf becomes thereby more 

venerable. 

Hearne's'chara£ter refembles one of Johannes Subfufcus, which I 

have fomewhere feen whimiically drawn. ** Johannes Subfufcus, anti- 
quarius ille venerabiiis, vetufiatit avidus» nwUate averfus, caelum ipfum 
faftidiens quod iWVua dicitur Hierofolyma, et nullum non locum reii;>a- 
ens que neque tinea neque aerugo comimpit. — John Browniih, that 
venerable antiquarian ; lover of antiquity ; hater of novelty ; defpifer 
of heaven itfelf, becaufe it is called the New Jerufalem ; and abhor- 
ring every place but thofe which are corrupted by moths and ruft." 



Nate {c) /. aa. — We need only open the works of the elder poets to 
obferve a number of words now antiquated in England but ufed in 
Scotland. I Ihall in (lance a few. 

* 

The man whom heavens have ordaioM to bee 

The fpoufe of Britomart, is Arthegail ; 
He wonneth in the land of Fayeree, 
Ye^ is no fairy born, ne^ at all 
To elfes, but fprung of feed terreflrial ; 

And whilome by falfe fairies ftoien away, 
"While yet in infant cradle be did crail. 

Edit. IJ90. book 3. rf. a6. 

For Banquo's iflue have IfVd my mind. 

Macbeth, aSi 3. tc, 2. 

A little ^ee face.— — ijfcfrfry Wwes of Windfor, 

For you are eallM plain Kate, 
And bonny Kate.— — Taiwwff of the Sbrew^ a& %, «. "4. 
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Mytu^ (eyes) ^s common in Shakefpeare, Spenfer, Chaucer. 

In Comus, Thyrfis, talking of the herb haemony, fays, it is 

Unknown, and light efteem'd; and the dull Twain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted ,^». 

And Shakefpeare, in Cymbelitu^ aS 4. sc, %. 

I thought he flept, and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whole rudenefs 
Anfwered my fteps too loud. 

Spenfej: fays of the horfe Brigadore, that he 
Louted low on knee. 

Bitten by a woet^dog's Tcnom'd tooth. 

Flacber*s Faitbfal Sbepberdefi^ aSi 2. 

So alfo Shakefpeare, Chancer, &c. from uwd^, to be furious. 

In fine, not to multiply examples without number, Milton reprefents 
a report of the creation of man as rife in heaven before the fall ; and 
Sir Walter Raleigh fays that the following obfervation of the Earl of 
Eflex, concerning Eliiabeth, cod him his head : ** That fhe grows old 
and ganJtered, and that her mind was become as crooked as her carcale.*' 



Notff {d) p. 23. — ^What Mr Gedd^s here (ays of a, is confirmed by 
X>t Burney in his Hifiory of Mufcy vol. 4. p. 7. " The vowel a, acccor- 
ding to our method of founding It, in the words a//, caU^ baU^ &c. 
affords the pureft and moft open paflage to the voice through the 
mouth, and long divifions and vocal effufions (hould be appropriated 
as much as pofiible to this vowel, which is ftill more convenient to 
the finger when combined with no other letter which alters the form 
of the organ. allows a free paffage to found, yet, as it feparates 
the lips and teeth lefs than the letter a, it is in lefs favour with 
. fingers." Again, ** It has been found that the vowel « is the bed for 
divifions, and all the other vowels have been long in difufe for fuch 
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purpofts, by the beft ttalian compoftrs for the Stage.**— Innumerable 
are the words which in the Scotiih end in a^ which in Englifli end in 
aconfbnant; as ca*f/a\ fma\ for call, fiiU^ /mall : And by confiilting 
the general rules at the end of the FouUs* edition of the Gentle Shep- 
herd, it will appear that* in almoft erery inftance, the Soots have the 
advantage of the Englifli in point of euphony. *' The pronunciation 
of Scots (fays Allan Ramfay) is liquid and fonoront, and much fuller 
than the Englifli— whicht being added to all our own words of emi- 
nent fignificancy, makes our tongue by far the compleateft; for in- 
ftance, I can fay, an empty bouft^ a to9m barrel, a b^4 bead, and a bollotv 
heart. Many fuch examples might be given, but let this one fuffice. 



»» 



NaU (tf) p. 25. — Ramiay's Works were wtU received in England. 
There was an edition at liondon for the bookfellers in 1731, and 
one at Dublin in 1 733. A compliment paid him by Hogarth will be 
afterwards mentioned. The late W. Tytler, Eiq; of WoodhouTelee, 
recolleded Gay, in Ram fay's (hop, defiriog that writer *< to explain 
to him many of the Scotiih expreifions of the GentU Shepherd, which 
Gay faid he would communicate to Pope, who was a great admirer of 
that paAoral.** We are told al(b, that Arbuthnot performed for 
Pope the office of interpreter of this drama. 

The works ot Burns have been fo univerTaUy read» that I belief^ 
the Scotifli dialed is now, among readers of poetry, pretty familiar in 
' England. The dofer connection which, for many yesu-s, has fubfifted 
between the north and footh of the iiland, the eminence of many 
Scotfmen in literature, as well as the ri(e of many in the civil and 
military department, have given us confideration. Our country has 
alfi> been made known and interefting by Pennant and other tourifts. 
It is faid that his prcfent Majefty takes pleafure in the Scot!(h dialed. 
One day that the Countefs of Elgin was at Court, his Majefty came 
up and faid, ^ My lady, a*vc gotten a letter fnie yoar ton the day, 
an* he's brawly.** 



Mfr (fjp. 25.-- Since I wrote this 1 have read the Sad Siepierdof 
Ben Jonibn, in which Bifliop Hurd lays be has vfritttn aiope bimfdfl 
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;iiid which Mr Horne Tooke, in his DireriieQS of Purky« (ays, thoui^ 

it be 

Such wool, 
As from mere £ngll(h flocks his mufe could puil. 

Yet, as its author himfelf modeftly obferves, is 

A fleece. 
To match or thofe of Sicily or Greece. 

In that fragment of a pafloral (the third aA not being finiflied) - 
(here are as many Scotiih words as in mine. . It is worthy of remark, 
that the witch Maudlin and her family talk broad Scotch: Tlius, 
when angry at her fon for ' not courting properly, (he fays, a^ %. . 
fceue 3. 

Gang thy gait, 
And do thy turns betimes ; or Vs gar tak' 
Thy new breeksfrae thee, and thy dublet tu , 
The talleur and the fowter fall nndu 
All they ha' made, except thou manlidr woo. 

Douecy her daughter, Gud mother, gif you chide h\m he*U do Wairs. 

WUch, Hang him ! I geif him to the devil's eirs, 
But ye, my Douce ! I charge ye (hew yourfel* 
Tu all the (hepherd's bauldly, gang amang them. 
Be mickel i' their eye, &c. 

The above remarks (hew twd things : They conflrrn what 1 hare 
iaid in my Firfl DiiTertation of Scotland being conHdered as the pro« 
per icene of curious produ^ions, Hnce here we have, in a play written 
by an Englilhman, a Scotifli woman in the character of a witch. And, 
fecondly, they (how the idea of Jonfon of the propriety of the anti- 
quated dialect being ufed in padorals; for not only Maudlin and her 
family ufe the northern diale£V, but feveral others of the. dramatis 
peribnae. Thus Friar Tuck calls the^x, W; and the iadger, brock. 
On the words barkan fyke, inthe fame drama, the editor fays, " The 
word tyke fignifies a dog, and Is yet ufed in York (hire and the northern 
parts of England ; indeed all the ruftic fpeeches in th|s play are a fpe* 
piipen of th9 northern diale<\. 
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In the fame way» Spenfer wrote his paftorals profefledly in imitatloa 
of the ftyle of Chaucer, and to give them a more antiquated air adopted 
the name of an old book called the SbephertT* Kalgfider, *< Spenfer, 
(fays Dryden) being mafter of our nttbern duUe£i^ and ikilled in Chau- 
cer's, has fo exactly imitated the Doric of Theocritus, that his love 
Ss a perfe£t image of that palHon which God infufed into both (exes, 
before it was corrupted with the knowledge of arts, and the ceremo- 
nies of what we call good manners." Once more : *' One of Spenfcr's 
reafons [iays T. Warton i for uiiog {o much ancient phrafeology in 
thefe paftorals, was undoubtedly the obvious ^ne of doathmg niral 
charaAers in the drefs of ruftic fimpUcity/* 



NoU {g) p. 26. — What this writer fays here of the converfation of 
thofe who ufe the Scotiih, applies aUb to thofe who have written ia , 
that dialed. Mod of our Scotifli poets are, like Shakcfpeare's old 
hermit of Prague, people *' that never faw pen and ink." Being 
uneducated therefore, taken from and writing to the Swiaijb mukitudt, 
their works abound in low humour, and mean, but often ludicrous 
images. 



Note (b) /. %7» — Thus imitated fay Ben Jonfon in his Difcorcries, 
'* Words borrowed of antiquity do lend a kind of majefty to ftyle, and 
are not without their delight ibmetimes : For they have the authori- 
ty of yeares, and out of their intermiiCon do lend a kind of grace like 
newnede. But the eldeft of the prefent, and the neweft of the pad 
language is heft."— This lad fentiment is alfo from Quintilian : << Ergo 
ut novorum optima erunt maxime vetera, ita veterum maxime nova." 
The illuftration in the original from Painting is admirable. 

In con6rmation of thefe remarks, I beg leave to introduce a paflage 
from. Horace, and one from Fenelon. 

Obfcuratadiu populo bonus eruet, atque 
Proferet in lucem fpeciofa vocabula renim ; 
Quae prifds incmorata Catonibvs, atque Cethegis, 
Nunc litus informis pfemit, et deferta vetullas. 



A writer (bmetimes will rqvive again 
Expreffive words, fcircc usM llnce Mary's reigrt ;* 
^ Words which, though fwcct, fell fyvreeter from her tongue, 
His page will Tave^ and try to render young. 

Notre langftc (fays Fenelon) manque d'un grand nombre de m6ts,- 
6t de phrafes. II me femble m^nre qu'on Ta gdn6e, et appauvrie de« 
puis environ cent ans, en voulant la purifier. U eO; vrai qu*elie etoit 
Hn peu informe, et trop verbeufe. Mais le vieux langage fe fait 
regi^etter quand nous le retronvons dans Marot, dans Amiot, dans le 
Cardinal d'Oflkt, dans les ouvragcs fes plus enjou^s, et dans les plus 
lerieux-. II y avoit je ne fcais quoi de court, de naif, de vif et de pai^ 
^onk,^-ReJtexionsfur la Rbetorique, 

, I muft intreat the reader's pardon for thefe numerous quotations, 
which proceed neither from indolence nor pedantry, and the ufe of * 
which is abfolutely hoftile to fimple and elegant compofition. But I 
wilhed the fubjeft of this chapter to be clearly inveftigated. and firmly 
eflablKhcd ; and I thought it would be both ufelefs and unjuft to write 
over what had already, but feparately, been better exprefled by others. 
And indee'd a writer at prefent ought rather to feleft from the mafs 
of materials prefented by others, and make them bear upon the point 
he would eftabliftj, than repeat, but in a more crude and imperfeft 
manner, what has been ten thotlfand times faid before, and infinitely 
better exprefled. " The f«i)jeft of quotation being introduced, (fays 
Bofwell in his Life of Johnfon) 'Mr Wilkts cenfured it as pedantry. 
Jobnfm, No Sir, it is a good thing ; there is a community of mind iii 
2^ ClaiCcal quotation is the parole of literary men all over th& 
^tld." 
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DISSERTATION III- 



Note («)/. 35— EntencTrc parlcr des brebis, et decKevres, dts foTov 
qu*il faut prendre de ces animaux cela n*a rien par foi-meme qui 
puifle plaire, c*e(l Pidee de tratiquillHi attach^e a la vie de ceux qui 
prennent foin des brebis, et dechevres. — FontenelU Difeours, 

Fontenelle, in his admirable difcourfe on paftoral poetry, infifts 
much on this tranquillity as the only thing plcadng, and as the efience 
of that kind of writing. That it forms a great part of it is without 
doubt true ; but this is not all ; a confiderahle part of our plealbre 
fprings from the beauty of the fcenery, of the fmiling obje£b with 
which the perfons are furrounded ; and part arifes from the gaiety of 
their ocnpations. Nothing can be more tranquil than, fome of the 
hermit fcenes of Suanevelt; but' their lonelinefs inTpires a certain^ 
though- not unpleafing horror, 

Bi(hop Kurd has blamed Mr Hume for pronotmdng, in his ^ff'ay em 
Simplhity and Refinement in Writings that M. de Fontenelle's Difcourfe on 
Paftorai Poetry is one of the fined pieces of criticism in the world. 
** For my part (fays the Biihop) I can only fay, it is rather mojre 
tolerable than his paftorals.'*-«-In my opinion Mr Hume is in the 
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sri^t : NevcB, perhaps, did there a profe writer [for Ilimit my praife 
to his profe] exiri of more juftnefs of thought, with a certain inex- 
-prcHRblcfneae and delicacy, than FontencUe. His paftorals are indeed 
>very ridiculous ; and Mr Hume conld not have quoted a better proo^ 
of what he meant to eftablifh, that a critic may difcourfe moft ad- 
mirably without in (trusting his readers, or even 4inder(landing the 
natter himfelf : And that mere general criticifm is of little ufe in 
Testifying the tafte, fmce, " however different the taftes of men, 
their general difcourfe on thefe fubjeAs is commonly the fame." 

A writer of ibme talents, in the £«, in llemarks upon Hume, after 
telling us\tbat he attached himfelf to metaphyfical reafbning from 
J^ij mfamcy^ fays<: *< A Shakefpeare and a Milton were beyond the 
reach of his mental «ken . .Deftitute of ttiofe perceptions which con* 
^ey to the mind thofe exquidt^ ienfatlons denominated by the word 
,iasU^ he read their writings with a frigid indifference, and wondered 
what any perfon cc^d fee in them to excite those extravagant emo- 
tions, which he viewed as little fhort of insanity." In this fame 
work, Adam Smith is reprefented as altogether devoid of tafle. 

I coofefs one is aj>t to wonder at thefe and fimxlar aflertions. M 
men of high abilities like thefe, acquainted intimately with the bed 
■models, and whoie writings difplay fuch feeling, eloquence, and know- 
ledge of mankind«-If fuch men ire deftitute of tafte for compolition, 
where is it cto be found \ Mr .Hume has been much blamed for the 
deeming coldnefs with which he has fpoken of the great gen iufes of 
England.: But he knew, with .£doon, that nothing is more dangerous 
than the idolatry of great namtt^ pernicious to the living, and ufelefs 
to the dead. Thus, it generally happen&; >a perfon is .perfeeuted 
during his life, very often in proportion to his talents^ but after 
he is dead, then eulogies begin, not for .the fake of the poor man 
who is gone, but in order to difcourage or depreciate his competitors 
who are alive. .BdKdes, it -cannot be .expected that a man of great j 
genius ihould have, or pretend to haye, the fame gaping aftoniihment, 
and ufe the fame interjc^ional praife, with a writer of lititlc orcao ta- 
lents. Corrcgio faw without aftonifhment the paintings of Raphael, 
whereas a Richardfon will Ob ! and ab / di'vine ! aitoni/hing ! •wonderful! 
hut (hall we thence conclude that Corregio was deftitute of tafte, 
,and could not eftimate the beauties of Raphael as well as Richard* 
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Nate (J>) p. 37. — ^* 'Exiftimaverunt yiri cruditi (fays BIHiop L.owtl¥ 
in his Leftures on the Sacred Poetry of tlic Hebrews) 'I'heocritunl 
poetam fuavidimum, feptuaginta illis Intcrpretibus aequalem, et in 
aula Ptolemaei Philadclphi una florcntem, aliqua ex hoc carmine (can* 
tico fcilic Salomonis) delibafTe, et pene ad v^rbum exprefla in iua 
Idyllia trandulifle, confer. Cant. i. 9. vi. lo. cum Theoc. xviii. 30. 26. 
Cant. iv. ii. cum Theoc. xx, a6. Cant. viii. 6, 7. cum Theoc. xxiiL 
^3, a6.*' — ^** Learned men have thought that the fweet poet Theocri* 
tus, contemporary with the feventy interpreters, and fiouriihing along 
with them in the Court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, has culled fome 
pafTages from t^e Song of Solomon, and aUnofl literally transferred 
tht^m to his paflorals. Compare^* &c. 

* la fome of thefe palTages there is a refemblance, but I know not 
if it be fo clofe as to jiiftify the fuppofition that Theocritus had ftndied 
the Song of Solomon. BefideSi one ihould think that, if he eopied at 
all, he would have copied more abundantly, or at leaft more e^identlft 
from that divine compofition. Our 6ne(l paftoral (bng perhaps, 
^•weedfidei is compofed of thoughts taken from the Hebrew paftoraL 

The Song of SolomoiTis indeed the Song of Songs, breathing every 
where the mod ardent pafllon, and painting every where the mofb 
amiable affcdtions of the mind, and the fweeteft fcenery of nature. 
As an inftance of this laCl, how beautiful is the defcription of Spring, 
and the invitation thereon. 

\ 

** Xi/e up, my love / tnyfair one, and come anvay / 

For lo ! the winter is paft, the rain is over and gone ! 

The flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the finging of birds 
is come, and the voice of the turtl«: is heard in our land. 

1 he 6iJ-trec pulteth forth her green figs, and the vines with the 
tender grapes arc breathing fragrance. 

JRiJe up, my love ! my fair one, and come aivay .'" 

As a declaration of love, how paffionate is the following. « Thou 
hall ravifticd my heart, my fiftcr! my fpoufc ! thou haft ^aviflied my 
lieait ! How much better is thy love than Wine ! and the fmcU of 
thy ointn.ents than all fpiccs ! 

Thy lips, O my fpoufc ! drop as the honey comb : honey and milk 
^ic uiulcr thy tongue— turn away thine eyes from me, for they have 
overcome me !'* 
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Voltaire has gjren a Prech du Cantique des Cantijtta, with a very 
fhoaghtlefs and improper preface. The original, however; \ a.^ f.'nahled 
him to write finer amatory verics than he could othciuife have done. 
He luu neglected the above admirable defcription of fpring. 



JS?Wtf (0 /. 38.— We hear always the cry of nature, nature : It it 
is not nature th^t is to be imitated ; it is feie£t nature. Baptifta 
Mantuanus, a poet who has been compared to Virgil, (quoique aflure- 
Blent, (kys Footenelle, 11 n*ait rien de commun avec lui que d*£tre de 
^antoQc) reprefcnts a Ihepherd, before narrating a long difcourfe, as 
^■^lung a Teiy natural precaution, th.it he might not have occaHon to 
wtcmipt the thread of his (lory. Goldoni, in one of his plays, makes 
« child fool itfelf, and cry out ob/ oh/ tvbat afmeU. All this may be 
Very natural, but certainly it is not la Iteile natute. In every cafe, 
* genius fhould a£l, as De Lille fays he does in forming a beautiful 

« 

m 

U ne compofe pas ; il corrige il epure, 
n acheve les traits, qu'ebaucha la Nature. 

Les yarding^ chant, I, 



Tati (</) p, 39.— The kind of padoral combat, and extempore fing- 
™S"-» mentioned here, has often been imitated ahfurdly in the writings 
**' "^Xie poets of northern nations. In Grtece and in Italy, where the 
'*** ^^ination was waim and lively, and the language was mufical and 
^ ^^"ible, fuch extempore fin{>irg v\,'1'h not untrtqucnt ; and all fuch 
^*ntries abounded with improvtfalort, " In ^]icilta (lays Viil.Mfou, ia 
Animadvcrfions on the Greek Paftoial oi l^onvus) in Sicily, that 
lie of paftoiiii poetry, one may ftill perceive the veftiges of that 
)e which warmet the mind of Theocriius. ; in their rudic economy, 
every whei^ meers the Greek poet ai d his defcripti<ms : The 
^^ sherds ftiU diljputc the prize of fong, and pledge a croo|^ or faip 
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95 the reward of the conqueror."--^* Nor is this rcadinefs at txtcofon 
poetry, (fays a writer fpeaking of Italy) peculiar to people of educa- 
tion. That natural keenneis for harmony, numbers, and metrci 
which may he reckoned one of the firil things requilite to form 
a poet, if not rare in Italy, even among the, country lads and lafies. 
Of thefe, many, not knowing even to read, and totally ignor- 
ant of metrical laws, will ling verfes all improvifit upon any giv>- 
en fubjeA, fuited to their capacity, with the only guide of their 
car, without ever tranfgreifing the accents or the meafure, though 
sBkny learned people would find it very difficult to execute them 
without counting the fyllables oil their fingers. It is pleafing, in 
Rome, in the fiimmer nights, to (ollow fome of theib gay young men, 
mod of them journeymen mechanics, and hear them fing their rhap- 
lodies, in which many fine, natural, an'd unibught Tallies listen 
through the douds of their uncouth language. The like pleafure was 
formerly enjoyed at F4orence, dt Ponte Santa Triniu, where the 
M^rw^Srfivri Would refert, with their lute or ^itar^ and challenge 
one another to img like the ihepherds of Theocritus asd Virgik This 
was in the joyful days of the Medici.**— -7«arnirr. 

'* On the much frequented road from Cairo to Boulac, (fays Son- 
sini, in his travels in Egypt) paifengers are peftered with mprvmfa^ 
toru Thefe half-naked poets, their heads covered with a rufli cap, 
compofe verfes on every one that paiTes by, from whom they have any 
hopes of obtaining a little money. They form a dialogue on the 
ipot, between tvo interlocutors, on the virtues of the peribn to whom 
they are addrefled, and with whom they are perfe^y imacquainted. 
Thus they fpeod the whole day in making eulogies on thofe who 
come and go, confifling^of oommoii-plaoe phraies, uttered with great 
volubility.** 

I have quoted thefe palTages to ihew, that what is nature in the 
countries from whence we borrow our notions of pauoral poetry, is 
with us miferable 6Aion ; and how very abfiird is the adaptation of 
their manners and habits to our northern fituatjon. 



Nde (e) /b 40. — So ncceflary were fawns, &c. fuppoied to he to a 
paftoral, that Mantuan, in one of his, reprefents the Virgin as ap« 
l>earu]g to a iheplierd, and telling him that« after he has ipent his 
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fife upon Mount Carmel, (he will raifc him to places more agreeabTe^ 
and make him dwell in heaven with the dry'ads and the hamadryads. 

I have different times quoted, with much approbation, the excel- 
lent ^i^ourfe of Fontenelte on paftoral poetry. WiU it be believed, 
that a phibibpher who thought in general lb juftiy, and whole notions- 
of ^that fort of writing were fo accurate, has, in his paftoral drama 
Eadymhn^ the following five chontfes t 

i. Chorus of Satyrs and Fatvfts* 
%, Chorus of Nympbs and Diana. 
$. Chorus of Shepherds. 

4. Chorus of Hours. 

5. Chorus of thofe who have been mefamorpBofiJ intojfart* 

One fhould think that this was meant as a fatire. On the con- 
trary, in an advertifement to a prologue which follows the paftoral,. 
he tells us, " JLe prologue qui fuit n'eft pasy^rxocKy aulE ne Ta t-on mis' 
3 la t^e de la piece." 



JVWff (/ ) p, 41.-— Bii^op Hurd is of opinion that a paKoral poem 
eught not to be continued through five adts ; that it ought only to be 
iifed, as Shake^eare has done, in a fliort dialogue, or in fome occafional 
dramatic fcenes, and in. thole only as it ferves to the dilplay of charac- 
ters, and the condud of the poet*s plot. 

'' And to confirm thefe obfervations (fays he) on paftoral poetry^ 
which may be thought too fevere, one may obferve that fuch in effect 
was the judgement palled upon it by that great critic, as well as wit, 
Cervantes. He concludes his famous adventures with a kind of pro-- 
je£t for his knight and fqpire to turn Jbepberds ; an excellent ridicule pn 
the turn of that time for fafr>ral poems and romances^ that were beginning 
to lucceed to their books of heroic knight-errantry — ^Not but it con- 
tains alio a fine llroke of moral criticifm, as implying, what is leen 
from experience to be too true, that men, capable of running into one 
cnthufialm, are feldom cured of it but by Ibme fudden diverlion of 
the imaginatbn^ which dri?es them into another.'* 
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f^erliaps the learned Prelate could not have 'more nnhappUf qnotctf 
an authority than Cervantes. It is like quoting Locke in defence of 
innate ideas. With a kind of paftoral romance^ Cervantes began and 
dofed his literary career, :.& appears from hi& Galatta^ and Perfi/a and 
Sigijmunda ; which lad performance he is faid to have valued higher 
than any of his works, and perhaps for the common reafon that 
other people valued k it£L 



^^ (g) /• 4l*— -The firflf pafforal drama intended for the dkge, is* 
ftid by Dr Bumey to have been // Saertfitip, by Agoftino Beccari. It was- 
written about 1555, and is publiflied in // Farnafr haliano* The firflf 
a£V of the Orfeo of Politiano, written about eighty years before, is en- 
titled /'^orai!?. Taflb's .^fflsmto was. publiflied in r5 73. The nuihber 
of paftoral writings in Italy wa^ fb great, that Huet bifliop of Av- 
rancbes reports, atmoft a century and a hatf ago, that BartoU'D*Uxbinb 
had collected about eighty of them. 

Such was the rage in Italy for every thing Arcadian, that, in the 
year 1690, an Arcadian fociety (dill exifting I believe) was eftabliflied, 
in which the members^ among whom have been many princes, popes, 
and caMinals, afTumed paftorarnames. Thus, the illufhiou^ Metafta- 
' iio was called Artino. They calculated by olympiads, and at the end 
•f each had exerctCes in verfe. They had fortunate and unlucky days, 
and imaginary domains, to which they gave ArcaJian names. In the 
Opufcula of Gravina, diftinguiOied- lefs as a profound and elegant law^ 
yer, as a poet and critic, than as the perfon to whom Italy is perhaps 
mdebted for Metaftaiio, there are laws compofed by him for- this 
&ciety, in the old: legal language of the -Romans* 



Nou {b) f. 43.. 

A golden column next in fight appear*d. 
Oh which a flirine of purefl gold is rear'd ; 
FinifhM the whole, and labour*d every part,. 
With patient touches of unwearied art;. 
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The Mantoan there in fober triumph fat, 
Compos* d bis p^mre^ andbii iook udate : 
On Homer ftill he fix'd a reverend eye. 
Great without pride, in noded majefty. 

T<mfU of Famc^ I96. 

;What.JILc7aolds 674 of Raphael may be applied to Virgil. « Rs* 
phad's materials are generally borrowed, though the noble ftruAnre is 
bis own. The excellency of tfiis extraordinary man lay in the pro* 
priety, beanty, and m^efty of his jchara^r ; 'his judicious contrivance 
•f compofitkm ; corre^efs of drawing ; puHty of tafte ; and die 
fltilfal acooamodation of other mens conceptions to his own purpofe.** 
VThen I am quoting Reynolds,'! may obierre, that the fame obje^ion 
'may be made to many lan^Tcape painters as to pa{loral*writers— -they 
have been by far too fond of Grecian mythology. Sir Jolhua blames 
Kfallbn for the^lntrodaAion of heathen divinities 'into Ills ^i£hires.; 
and the &me objeAion lies agatnft Gaipar Fonffin and others. For 
ny part, the pidure of a cow drinking, by Beighem, whh the drops 
tfickling from her beard, pleafes me better than a piAnre of ApoUo 
tad JDapbac, with htr. fi^n ehaoged-into leaves. 



Mu (f)^^44<— The admirable ^racaKoro:fcems to h«re been aU 
tnoft the only modem Latin poet who had a tm^ idea of paftoral 
writing. The datfical reader will be charmed with the following little 
:^oem of this kind, which 4ie has inferted into his pio(e dialogue 
•jfltitled Naugeritts. 

Hue aaes,'5ThiIayra'! quid ah qiiid grandia farra 
Aeftivo fab ible teris : medioquc Tub aeftu, 
flee pardstibi faeva ? ah te ne immitis adurat 
^yrius ; ab Unara* ne mmfiai ft^aiim palmat ! 
Bemens 6 Thelayra ! patri concede laborem 
Cui Cereris cura eft : melior te cui-a Diones 
vSoUicitet. Tu dumfervet tritura iub aeftu, 
J>ttm crepitat ieges, ct multo fonat area pulfii, 
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Clam t« operi fupre, et afuas rgmge ferendas 
Hie nitidus fons efV, hie pjiirima populus umbrsiin 
SiifHcit, et gelidae fummittit frigora ripae. 
Vos aurae ! alpdnis placidae de montibus aurae ! 
Haec illi pdrtate, aqt (i pater obftat eunti. 
Saltern aeftum lenite, graven) lenite laborem ! 

If any thing is bUmeable in this charming compofition, it i the 
epithet o^MM, perhaps too lofty. The. former lines pleafe better than 
the latter, which are more in the ftyle of Petrarch and Taflb. AboYC 
all, I am delighted with the charmUi^^ circuraftance, afufu. fffnge /^^ 
rendai. 

In order to. give to the Englilh reader fome idea of the original, 
\ h^ve attempted the following trandation^ 

Cottev iiifthtr Beggy , !--^Ab, M\if. doft Umm b«»t ' 
The hiilkyi g^a«»« wbiJb ftooehi89>tfaus tfackiw«t ! 

Thi iiiQ wiU lan« xndbliflertiMiifttthKJitticU^; 

Leave to ttqp £tth6riiii«l».cnpk>ir» i«iy fvliH!  

His care be crops ; let love be all thy caiTe. 

Now, while the corn is parching on the ground, 

Now, while with frequent blows the bams refound, 

Steal hither, Peggy ! and pretend to bring 

A piU of woler ff^oii.thts cryA^l 4nluogj 

Steal hither, Peggy! Oh deii^tful m»id ! 

liow fw4€t thjts ftreaiDi hoiv cool this poplar's. iW{4e ! 

How :fecr^t all I— *Bear ! beM ! thou alpMie g»l^. 

To her my words ; and may my words prevail : 

But fliould her father hinder her to go. 

At Ipaft h^r labouf-s foothe, and cooi arou|id her blow. 

The writings of ^tHis tUuftrious poet abound with many fueh ftrokes 
of nature. The following lines. put one in mind of a picture of 
Evening by Claude Lorraine. 

Nox venit, et paftae rcdeunt ad tcfta capellae ; 
Prae caper it, cut barba jubat, cui comua pendent 
Intorta, et grandcs olido it- corpore fctae ; 
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f one gregem reliquutn compellit arundine vir^o 
IJpilio, multo larmantur cut balthea fufo. 

Night comes, and aear the placid main. 
Homeward the goats return again ; 
The he-goat (lalks before the herd, 
With larger horns, and longer beard i 
(How oft are men by looks beguii'd. 
Can one Co reverend be £6 wild ?) 
Behind a damfel fpinning goes. 
And drives the lagging on with blows. 

"W^hen dcfcribing the pleafurci of a houfe in a winter day, Ire %s, 

Congefta turn focas citnd, 
Ingenti ant fego, vel fragmine roborfe ardet, 
Toiiuntur laetae fbmmae, latequc relucent. 

The grate with afli, or beech, or oak, is erown*d. 
High blaze the joyful dames, and (hine around. 

. And adds thefe Imes Co pleafmg to a father : 

Ante focum tibl parvus erit qui ludat Julus-, 
Blanditias ferat, et nondum contlantia verba. 

Before the fire, thy fportive child affords 
A kifs at times, aad lifps uncertain words. 

Frtcaftoro and our Buchanan arc generally fuppofed to difpute the 
^eptre of modern poetical latinity. I have before me a colleaion of 
eulogies on each of thefe poets, tranfcribcd in the courfe of my read- 
ing, and it is difficult to (ay on which they arc nfioft lavi(h. 



iVo/tf (i) p, 46.— S. jfohnfon has endeavoured %o defend Mr Pope 
^rom the ufual charge, that his paftorals want invention ; he obferves, 
that this is to require ^hat never was intended, and that it is fuffi- 
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cicnt foraii author of fixteen «* to be able to copy: the poems of zn^^ 
tiqmty \9it\1 judicious feleSiom" Ai to the judgment of. the fcleftioD, 
we (hall appeal-to the following lines. 

Infpire me, Phoebas, in my Delia's praife, 
With WatUriftrainSy or GraaviUe's moving lays / 
A mlk-^biU hdlfiaU ai your altars JlanJ, 
That threats a fight, and ipurns the rifing land. 

S/fring, 45. 

Here a fliepherd is reprefented' as intending to iacrifice a white 
bull to ApoUo, in the beginning of the e^;hteenth' century. In the 
fecond paAoral, a (hephcrd boy, who leads forth ** his flocks along the 
filtrcr Thame/* fays : 

When weary reapers quit the fultry field, 

And, crowned with corny their tbatUs io Ceres yieU* 

Now, unlefs Ceres be adopted into tK^e Roman calendar as one of th&. 
faints, this is altogetiier unfuitable and improper. 

I l>eg leave to quote one other example. Johnfon, fpeaking of 
Pope*s paftorals, fays, *< The lad, that which turns the attention on 
age and death, was the author's favourite. His preference was probably 
juft. I wifli, however, that his fondnefs had not overlooked a line ia. 
which the zephyrs are made to lameni inJUaux, 

The great critic alludes to thie two foll6wing,verfes». 

The balmy aephyrs, filent fihce.her deaths . 
Lament the ceafing of a fweeter breath. 

ft 

But furely thefe bear no comparifon, with regard to abfurdity, to tbc 
following. The title of the poem is a paftoral to theikCmmry of Mrt 
T€m^\ in addrefling whom, a fhepherd fays, 

r»l&«^ hright gcddfs, oftaUmtfiaUUeedf 
If teeming ewes increaie my. fleecy breed. 

The jealoufy of Pope and Philips is well known. Not (atisfied 
with his ironical attack of that writer an the Guardian (No. 4a) Pope: 
Q^citid Gay to copy ml ruftic life in liis Shepherd's Week, in ordet 
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tor (hew how ridioUous it would appear, and thus get rid of the objeir^ 
tions of thofe who accufed the want of it in his own paftorals. *' But 
the effeA of realityr and truth (fays Johnfon) became, confpicuous, even 
when the intention was to ^ (how them ^oveling and degraded^ 
Theie paftorals became popular, and were read with delight, as jud- 
repreientations of rural manners and occupations, by thofe who had no 
tntereft in the rivalry of the poets, nor knowledge of their, critical 
difpirtes." 



Netf (l)p> 47. — Fielding has thought proper to write, ** An eflay to- 
prove that an author will write the better for having fome knowledge 
of the fubjeft on which he writes." Shakefpeare and Moliere were 
both players; and in general little can be expected' fh>m thofe who 
eopy only at fecond han£ Mod of our paftoral writers never con- 
▼erfed witU a Ihepherd during their lives, nor perhaps faw a iheep, 
except hanging up in the (liambles. Ram sat was acquainted with 
the icenes which he defcribes; and bb tafte was not much corrupted 
by the [at- leaft* to us] fantaftic piAures, and trite common -places^ 
borrowedfrom the claffical writers. 

Aft hae I wade the glens wi' chorkin feet. 
When neither plaid nor kilt could fend the weet. . 

In ibme of Ins paftoral pieces, indeed, he has introduced fawns, fatyrs, 
&c. and aC^ed likq his neighbours. In his great work, be has been . 
acre wife or fortunate^ 



N^ \m) pi 48^— lit a poenvon paitotal poetry, by Bv&ns, vol. iv. 
p. 359, he obfenres that <* fcarce ane has tried the (hepherds* fysxg but 
wi' miicarriage :" that Homer, that ^fchylus, that Horace, have been 
imitated, and equalled i . but that none» except Allan Ramfay, ha& 
matched Tiieocritus. And then he writes the foUowiog.compli* 
xnciitary TCife* in pttiie of the SootiflL bard^ 
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Taou paints autd nature to the nin'cs'y 

In thy fweet Caledonian lines ; 

Nae gowden dream through myrtles twures'. 

Where Philomel, 
While nightly breezes fweep the vine»» 

Her griefs will telL 

In gowany glens thy bnmie ftrays, 
Where bonny lafies bleach their claes; 
Or trots by hazel (haws and braes, 

Wi' hawthorns grey; 
Where blackbirds join the (h^phcrds* lays^ 

At clofe o* day. 

Thy rural lays are nature's fel', 

Nae bombaft (pates o* nonienfe fwell, 

Nae fnap conceits, but that fweet fpell 

O* witch in* love ; 
That charm that can the (Irongeft quell,. 

The (kroageCt move* 



Ntfte (») /. 48.— An ei^cellent critic, the late W. Tytlcr, E(q; hai tlie 
following remark on the paftoral of Ramfay : " The Gentle Shepherd, 
for the natural eatfe of the dialogue, the propriety of t3ie chareAers, 
perfectly fimilar to the paftoral iife in Scotland, the pidurefqne 
fcenery, and ahvt all the fimplicity and beauty of tlie fiiblie, inay jtt(Hjr 
rank among the moft eminent paftoral dramas." — Works 9/ James I. 

It was not without reafon that this jelegant writer infifts £0 much on 
the fable ; the difficulty of finding which, it appears, was what, in a 
coniiderable degree, preTcnted Burns from attempting a paftoral ; nor 
4oe« 4t appear l^t his frieads, vprbmn be -conftilted, c^tild ^e him 
HHi^ sl&ftaftce. " To pnoduct, (&ys J. Watton), ud carry oiB with 
probability «nd decorum, a ^ries of events, is tbe moft dilfia&k itork 
of invention ; and if w« ^wr« onrinutely to* examine tiie popular ftories 
•f every nation, we fliould be amazed Mb find how few ctrciifflftaiices 
have been ever invented. Fa^s aad ev«nts have btea iadetd vuied 
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«tkd modified, but totally new ones have not been created.** The 

vrriter then (hows th«t the ftories of the middle ages are in general x 

mere modification of the clafGcal ones : <* The cave of Polyphemus 

img^t fumifli o«t the ideas of the giaats, and Andromeda might give 

oocaAoA for ftories of diftrefleddamfels, on the point of being devoured 

by dragons, and deliTercd at fuch a critical period by their flavoured 

knights." We have fiying hories in the Aory of Bellerophoa; dragons in 

that of Jaibn ; magiciios in Girce and Medea ; pleafures producing de^ 

(Iniaion in the ftory of the Syrens ; aientient tree in the tale of Poly 

dorus. In the three EngliOi paftoral dramas, the Muffummgr Ni^s 

J)ream% the F^thfid Sbepberd^s, and Cemtu^ the (lory is of enchantments 

and -wanderings in a wild wood at midnight. In fine, as was obferved 

by Virgil aimoft two thoufand years ago," Omnia jam vulgata/' Still 

longer ago than the time of Virgil, Terence jnAified his adaptations 

by an ob(ervation more frequently quoted. But we have better au« 

therity aiid eyen more ancient than either of them. 



Note (m) /. 49. — I have rea(bn to congratulate myfelf that the old 
Count de Buffon is dead, or he might probably have attacked me In 
one of his £^bs e/naturct becaufe I have not reprefented the flocks 
of my (hepherds as infeAed with wolves. This eloquent and Ai- 
blime author, but who, as is well faid by the Abbe de Lille, Du 
icfywts de Monbar jugcoit U mondcy in treating .of the wolf, thus writes. 
" The Briti(h /r«r;/f^ to have cleared the ifland of this rapacious ani- 
mal, and yet I am a(rured that wolves Aill exiA in Scotland. As there 
is little wood in the fonthern parts of Britain, (Scotland, witnefs S, 
Johnfon, abounding with it) it was a more cafy talk to extirpate the 

wolf." 

In his Aipplement, BufTon fays, that the Engllfii authors, who treat 
of Britilh zoology, had reproached him becaufe he had faid that wolves , 
exiA in the northern parts of the idand, but that he had been affured 
of it by Lord Morton in 1736 : " To his teAimony 1 (hall adhere, be- 
caufe it is pofitive, and becaufe the ailertion of thofe who deny the 
faA amounts to a negative aAertion only." 

Lord Morton, however, affirmed that this muA have been a miAake, 
for he had aAerted no fuch thing ; but it is no eafy matter to prevail 
pn a philofophcr to rctraft any thing he has once thrown out. 
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In (pedlimg of ScotiOi fccnery, I may obfeire, that there is 'a very 
:|»retty ftory in the works of St Lambert, the French author of the 
Seafonsy entitled Sarah Th*, an Englifh lady of high rank, who haft 
eloped with a Scotifh (ervant, and lired with him (he -having com- 
menced farmer) k few miles from Aberdeen. They give lodging to 
a traveller, who narrates the'ftory. Sarah, her hufband, and the tre* 
▼eller Tupped together* in company with their domeftics, who were 
plentifally fupplied with cyder ; which I fuppofe, in that cafe, muft 
have been fmaggled, ** Sa femme (vtz. Sarah) et Im (the fanner) 
i*occupoient de moi fans oublier leur domeftiqnes ; lis loooient les ans 
dc leur gaiet6 dans le travail, les aatres d*an fervice qif lis avoient 
rendu : lis lenr parloient de la beauts du jour, ^ ebant du R^ffipnl^ des 
fleurs, des efperances de la moiflbn, de ledts amours. Les domeftlques 
.fe parloient entr'eux de ces pUifirs charmans, 'ct ious farwjpaaa Ut 
fmirV ' 

All this to be ilire is very pretty; but, as Horace (ays— Hie (viz. 
Aberdeen) non erat locus — ibu nvas mi ibtpUuu t (hould as little have 
rcgcpeded a diicourfe on the beauty of the (bug of the nightingale from 
;a farmer's fervant at Aberdeen, as an oration from one of them oa 
the qualities of the Hippopotamus, 

The vile common-place in the above paHage abounds moft pknti- 
fuUy in the Idylls of Geiher, which Dr Blair admired fo much. If we 
must paint contrary to nature, let u$ have point, refinement, and con- 
ceit, rather than this driveling infipidity. Gefner abounds too with 
the abfurdities of fawns, fatyrs, and diyads ; and in (hort, can any 
thing be more wonderful than that a man living in Switzerland, a 
man who profeHIonally ftudied landfcapc painting, ihould not (if I 
rightly recoiled) have given an original picture in all his works. 



Noie (ft) jp. 50. — Of the Daplnis and Cbloe of Longus, the only one 
of thefe Lovers Scriptures 1 have read, there has been an elegant edition 
j)ubli(hed by Vitloifon. It is written in a kind of poetical profe, fimrlar 
to that of Gefner, whofe (lyle much refembles it. Two foundlings, a 
boy and girl, are brought up by different (hepherds, in their own 
occupation, and are afterwards difcovered to be of noble birth.. Gef- 
Dcr, Ramfay, and «tliers, have rendered this fable fomewhat ilale; 



"but it is eaficr adopting tbe-old, and ftill more eafy Mamin? it, thaa 
inventing a new one. The morality of the piece i$ not very edifying ; 
and it .is curious that it was tranilated by 4. "French bifhop. Thero 
arc however in !t ibme fine dercrlptions and natural touches. 



- 1 ' 



Note (0) /. SS' — The rhymes of Shakefpeare, Jonfon, and others, 
were however very different from thofe of the moderns. •* They 
had (to me the words of S. Johnfbn) a manner of continuing the 
lenie aograc6fu11y from' verfe to verfe." In that great critic's life of 
Benhara, after mentioning that this poet originally wrote in the 
ancient falhion, he fays : ** From this concatenated metre he after- 
wards refrained, and taught his followers the art of concluding their 
• . fc . . . . . * , . 

fenfe in couplets, which has been perhaps rather too clofely puFfued.'* 
What Johnfon gives to Denham, is by Dryden attributed to Waller. 

There is a very good note in JFletcher*s works, by iWr Seward, 
on the fubje^ of rhyming -. " I think (fays he) it is an obfervation in 
one of Mr Pope's letters, that the harmony of Englifh verfe confifts 
in the variations of the paufes betwixt the fburth, 6ftFi, and fixth 
fyllables ; and it is a known rule, that the mo(f natural paufe of 
the EngliOi verfe is at the fourth fyllable. The modern poets, from 
Waller to Pope, by con6ning their paufes almoft always to thefe 
^Uables, and ofteneft to the fourth, have prefcrved an uniformity of 
nuimbers and cadence, which is very rardy found in either Spenfer, 
Shakefpeare, Fletcher, or Milton. Moft of thefe have done It occ'a- 
fionally ; but they generally vary their paufes' fi'eely through all the 
fyllables. Tbe modern poets 4re moj-e uniform, like the gardens which' 
Mr Pope defcribes, i^rhcre, 

Crove oods at grove, each alley has a brothel^. 
And half the platform jud reflets the other. 

But is this a true or falfe tafte ? We certainly borrowed it fronx 
the French, in the Gallic, not Auguftan, age of Charles 11, And if 
T/lrc admire it, let us acknowledge our benefa^ors." 

■■■'"• -ttt- 
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This faift remarky by endcaTouring to throw odiam on th^ pn^ce, 
is rery Ally ; and the ot^eAion is pleafantly anTwcred by DrydeD, 
when fpeakingof rhyne in play;: ** I will hot argue, whether we 
received it originally from the French or not ; for that is an ai^gument 
of as little benefit as theirs wh&, in the middle of the hft plague, were 
not fo iblicitous to provide again ft it, as to know whether we had it 
from the malignity of our own air, or by traniportatkm from Hol« 
huid* 



Ifeie (fi) p, 56* — ^There are (bme beautiful remarks on Sootiik 
fongs, and the manner of finging them, in the Diilertation on the 
Scotilh Mufic by W. Tytler, Efq; publiihed in the Tranfa^ions of the 
Antiquarian Society in Scotland, at the end of Arnot*s Hlftory of 
£diobargh, and with the Poetical Works of James I. of Scotland.— 
See particularly a long and fine pailage, beginning—^/ the Stotti/t fit^i 
we t&eJUghti tf genius— ^and ending— 7%0< gifi tf beavm in fitrt it not /» 
ie dejimedt h can ttly be f^ 

T bclitve that, with regard to mufic, many of our dillkimti are 
fomewhat in the fitnatioa of Colman*s MvJUal Lady ; that is, relilh it 
merely for fafhon^s fake. In that farct the author has finely ezpoicd 
the ridiculous words to which many fine foreign tunes are fet. The 
following is a compofition given to the performecs, by Mr Mafk, tat 
a trio : 

And> alfo^ nor, neither, * ' 

For, becaafe, or, either. 
But, that, although, therefore^ 
If, yet» unlefs, wherefore.. 



** The fingf rs of the prefent times (lays, m ont of his letters, the 
iliuftrious Metaftafio) wholly leiget that thdr bufineis is to imitate 
the fpeech of men with numben and harmony . On the contrary,^ 
they believe themfelves more perfect in proportion as their perfor- 
mance is remote from human nature. Their modek are n^tingales» 
flageolets, crickets, and gralhoppers, not the pei£Mia|^ ^hey rcpreient. 



^ ^ 



'.dt 
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OT iHeir afTeAions. • When they have pUycd their fym phony with 
%1ie throat, they believe they have fulfilled all the duties of their art. 
Hence the audience keep their hearts in the mod perfect tranquillity, 
and cxptCt the performers merely to tickle their ears. 

** For this purpoft there isno oocafion for good dramas ; on the 
contrary, I ihould wifli that not only wor/ds wer^ banKhed from 
our theatres, but the whole alphabet except a pair of vowels." 

^ If Mctaibfio were now liyio^ (fays Pr Burney in his life of that 
^prriter) he mi^t have iaid ' ei(cept ^/wgfe vowqL' In his time, divi- 
lions were freqiaenUy ^ven to th& vowel 0, bat at pr^^nt Italian com- 
polers aflign them only tb a, on which more labour is beftowcd by the 
naeftro, and attention by the audience, than on all the poetry and 
ientimcnts of the fingers. If forty years ago MetaAafio fpeaks with 
to much indignation of the abule of execution, which has been in- 
^reafing ever fince, what would he fay now ?** 



U eft Men ais6 de reprendre, 
Mais mal &!s£ de faire mienx. 

I believe it may be eftabtiflied as a general rule, that the lineA is 
the beft natnred tafte. This holds among tbofe perTons with whom I 
&ave been acquainted ; and 1 have before me a number of extra^s from 
t9ie Ifves of Virgil, Fraeaftoro, and others, eftftbUfliing the fame re- 
mark* 1 remember a friend of mine, after he had (bidied algebra a 
few weeks, was often telHog me of £uler*s errors and imperfe^ions. 
Stay, (it was replied) till yon become a better algebraiA, and you will 
difcover fevrer errofs in Euler. Accordingly, after fome time, I heard 
of fewer difcoveries ; and obferved-that my friend*s perfpicacity in this 
re^A was always in the inverfc ratio of his progrefs, /. e. the greater 
his progrefs, the lefs his power of difcovering errors, and vice verfa, ' 



N9te (r) /. 57. — ^Voltaire, in his account of the fupper at Mr An- 
drews\ (ays; «* The company made a quick tranfition from the age 
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of Auouftus to that of touis XIV. A lady u(kcd why, with great 
talents, we fcarcely ever now corapofc works of genius r 

«« Mr Andrews replied, Becaufe works of genius were compoftd ii| 

the laft age-— This idea was ingenious and deep, yet true." T^**^ 

of Forty Crowns, » ... ' 

In another place, Voltaire has the following nnes : 

Heureux qui Its premiers tnarchent dans la carricrc \ 
N*y faifent-ils qii^un pas, leurs noms font publics ; 
Ccux qui, trop tard venus, U franchlflent entierc, 
Demeurcnt oubli^s.— To«. i8. 40. 

yzme then was chea]), and tl)e 6rft comers fped ; 
And they have kept it fmce, by being dead. — Dryd^m 

Whenever it becomes fa(hion;ible to praife an old writer, it is aft<^ 
nilhing what eulogies are lavifhed upon him ; even his having ha<^ 
common fenfe becomes a fobjeft of WQQder and admiration. Thusi 
the old editors of the Greek tragedians generally mark with comm^ 
thofe paiTages in which it is aflerted that Hff is J>»U P' firhme h 
ebattgeaUe, aftoniOied that Pagans Qiould make fuch pvqfound difco- 
veries. The Earl of Orford in his Anecdotes, and J. Warton in his 
T^ffay on Pope, extol Milton to the 0(ie$, and pron^ncA him the 
father of modern gardening, becaufe he h^s not introduced dipt hedgef^ 
gravel walks* and marble fountains, into the Qarden oj& £4en ; as if 
. there was much merit in avoiding a fault which no wiiter ofcpomoa 
fenfe could poflibly have committed* We fee tha^ X^ifuyre is painted 
by him as taking his pleafure in frim gardau ; hn% he had judgement 
enough to avoid painting the hand of art as appearing where Nati^re 
<* wantonM as in her prime." Thel^ critics flight ^s yreU praiie that 
mofl divine of bards becaufe he does not defpril^e Adam as wearing a 
cocked hat, or, inftead of a bower, living in a palace adpfoed wit|i 
paintings Hmilar to thofe of Titian and Corregio. 

An exprellion of this laft painter is often quoted. I thinlf one of 
Dominichlno ought to be as well known. This great painter, being a 
modeft patient man, met with 'many dircAors. One day, his rival 
I^anfranc, among other criticifms, (aid, that a certain limb was top 
(hort ; " It will be (ong enough (replj^d Ppmin)chino} a few jfcars 
l^encc." • • 
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Ktte (t) f. 58.P— When Voltaire wais attacked 1»y the jaarnalUU of 
Trevouz, he was not quite fa patient as Malebianche when in tha 
lame predicament. This philosopher being vagtd lo reply to the 
jouraalifts, '* Je ne difpote (replied he) ayec des fens, qni font iqi 
livre tons les mois.** Both Pope and Voltaire indeed pretended tp 
laugh at their opponents^ but " irUnam q^ni male mihi ftkuity fi^ 



Nik fO ^ 59* 

Mais il revient; U r£pare.& honte ; 

Le temps r^kirc : oui, mais la mort pl^s piomptf 
' Ferme mes yenx dans ce fiecle p^ert 

En attendant que lesiiens Cbient onverts : 
Qnand dans h tombe nn painrre homme ell inclns 
Qtt'ifflporte 9m br^it, un aom qn'on n'entcnd pl|i|k 






lamforry at the ufe of the word /Mm in thif pi(^g^ | ^ faliPPV 
the tender melancholy of the other linf f. 
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Whose midnight reTelshy aibnnitiide^ 

Or foiilitaun» some belated Peannt leeyy 

Or dreams he sets ; while ofer-head the afMa 

Sits arbitress, and acafer ta the earth 

Wheels her pale course. Tbcy« on their mirth anddsacft 

Intent, ^th jocnnd mnsic chaim hi& ear; 

At once wiUi joy ai^ fear hU iveart lehonnds* 



a 
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friE PERSON^. 



Sir John BorNmroN. 

AbAMy a JarmeTf father to Jamie and Ann^ and tenant 

to Sir Join. 
Jamie, a young shepherd f Adan/s son^ in love tvith Jearii 
STMONy his friend^ in hve mth 'Ann* 
Mass JameSi the mimsterd 
Heed Bot. 

A SHEFHraiDtf 

Cat£carine, Adan/s nvife. 

Ann, her daughter, sifter to Jamie. 

JeaNj a young tvoman stolen in her infancy by the Fairksi 



FAIRIES. 

MABthe Queen. 

Bob. 

Other Fairies, 



The Sc£ifS is laid near Lanark ; sometimes in a Cave' 
behind the Bonmton Lin^ sometimes in Bonniton House,^ 
in Adanls cottage, and the neighbourhood. The time of 
aSion within Pwenty^our hours ^ The period niartbe 
close of the l6th Century. 
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FALLS OF CLYDE: 

OR. 

THE FAIRIES. 

-• ' " ■•- - - - " ' 



ACT L 

Scene l 

\Vi* louder sottiid the torrent feems to ro^r> 
Tiie wattkrif * coUie * barks at every door ; 
For now the moon, to deck the eyening stiU, 
Broad, flaming, red, climbSvO*er the cairn-top'd hill 3 
And see, while through the boughs her lustre plays^ 
The wood ieems kindling in a sudden bla2e : 
Here's Adam's honse-^we'U through the window look^ 
And see if they're to btd-^They'rc at the book ! 



a^^mntm^iitm 



Caiharine^ awaking fr9m steep* CuT short the prayefj 
- gudeman ! 

Ann^ who has just waked. He's fall'ii asleep ! 



^m^m^mm^mt^ 



* Canis domesticlis, cauda sinistrorsum recurvata, impudentissimuf| 
saepe (no^{^ praesertiiA vel adveni accedente) latrans ; sed, anrept* 
lapide, facile fugiens.^^— jB*. ^j^. ^uui» Z^* 

O 



lOff 

\ 

Catharine* Tuts ! stupid body — ^But there's nane caa 
keep 
Frae sleeping ; he's sae langsome that ilk night 
I sleep, though struggling 'gainst it a' my might t 
For, first, he takes us round th^ Red S^a's coftst> 
And drowns a man ca'd Pharaoh and lus hoast * ; 
(What is't to us if Pharaoh hid the caul'. 
That winna sink or save a .body's saul ;) 
Then he will t6ll tis about things were doon, 
For ought I ken, ere there was sun or moon ;, 
How ane ca'd Noah, in some rainy weather, 
Himsel', an' wife, an' weans, gaed a' thegither, 
Into a great meal ark, as big's a mill. 
And how it swam, and rested on a hill ; 
And of a craw and do'e, whilk in its neb 
Brought back a leaf, and show'd the tide did ebb:: 
Than o' a great big weaver he will tell, 
Wha wi' his beam cam' on the folk pell-mell ; 
An' how this creeshy rascal too was slain> 
By a wee bird, that slung at him a stane : 
An' how a man ca'd Simpson down did nuiw 
Twa or three hundred, wi* an ass's jawj 
(Some frien' of atild John Simsono' Drumale, 
Whose dog last week pu'd aff our Qiimmie's tail.) 
Waken your father, Ann ! 

(Adam is tJuaketCdi rubs his een, and then shaker 
Jamie, who is sleeping on his knees. J 

Adam. Rise up, man ! — ^It's a sin and shame to sleep 
In time o' prayers \ up, ye lazy iheq> ! 



• JSff^, coiigh. 
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Oil, sirs ! your corrupt nature ! — ^whan ye eat, 

¥ never see ye noddin' at your meat i 

Na faitha ! but fu' aften ane, alas, 

Way see folk sleep in time o' prayer and grace ! 

Waesucks ! your corrupt nature ! — ^Katrine, thou 

Hast gotten a base trick o' rising now, , 

Trae prayer, to steer the sweens. 

Catharine. Deed [ I could not 

Do less, for they were sticking to the pot. 
•Set in the supper, Ann. 

Ann^ going to the dresser. The cat • has lick'd the milk: 
Is there nae mab ^ 

Adam. I saw her at it in the time o' prayer. 

Catharine. G)u]d ye nae spoken then ? 

Adam. I threw my bonnet at her, which did miss, 
And cried, hiss tae cat ! plague on ye ! hiss \ 
She stood a bonny wee, then ran away. 
But cam* ?igain when I began to pray : 
But how can cat or dog religion mind. 
Whan till't sae little we're oursells inclih*d ? 
First set a good example, than I trow 
Yell hae a douce an* sober horse an' cow ; 
Nor cat and dog will quarrel at the fire, , 
But peace will reign in stable, barn, and byre, 

Ann. What's this axnang the $\yeens ? no> sure its not ! 
My father's thrown his bon^t in tlie pot ! ! 



* Felis Cat us cauda elongata, fofco-anDulata* — Lin, S^ NaUp, 6z, 



Catus— eques arborom.-— Aijfiiv* ^«f</. /. 75. 
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It's buried here amang the sweensj sae clean. 
That nought o't but the tappin's to be seen. 

Adam. Waesucks, my bonnet ! Plague be on the cat I 
Hae there's a wand, rax her a gowf wi' that. 

{To JamUy who rises \ the cat runs below the bed.) 

Jamie {smiling). Come out here ! 
Ann. She's no sae daft. 

Adam. Haud still a little space ! 

Sit down man, Jamie, till I say the grace. 

{He shuts his eyes, says a nvhiUy then stops in the mid^ 
die of it.) 

Sirs, what noise was that ! 

Ann* Twas Jamie there was gowffin' at the cat ; 
He an' my mither, wi' a lang wet clout. 
Ware watchin' for her baith when she'd come out. 

Catharine. There's no an ill that in this house can fa'j 
But my auld shouthers bears the weight o't a'. 
Fm glad he made the noise to mak' you stop. 
For ye bad just begun about the Pope : 
The ither day, when I took o'er a hen 
Unto the manse, the mistress took me ben } 
'Twas dinner time ; and when I thought to hear 
A grace like yom*s, twin'd out for ha'f a year. 
He mum'led twa three words, than took his spoon \ 
I ken't nae he'd begun till he was done. 

Adam. Hark ! — Something's chappin' at the door— 
'twill be 
1 he fairies. Ann, rax yon row'n buss to me. 

^ W'« •without. Hey den, dow dan, 

Hey dan dow ; 
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Come out here, Gudeman f 
I want to ipeak wV you, 

Adam* Avoid ye^ Satan ! 

Fiice. Hey den, dow dan, 
Hey dan dow; 
Come out here, Gudeman ! 
I want to (peak wi* you. 

Adanu^ That's the Pope's doin* now— It's him sends 
here, - 
Thae bodies^ to pat Christian folks in fear ; 
An' mak' them papishes ; Ilk popish kirk 
(Great fearsome places, unco dark and mirk) 
Has wee bit bearded bodies, a' in raws. 
Beneath the tombs, or hurkling round the wa'sy 
Wi' claes and faces no like mortal men— 

Ann. But wha's the Pope — ^Oh tell ts if ye ken ? 
(smiling to Jamie J 

Adam. It's a great fish that liveth in the see. 

Voice without • Now, gude preserve us ! sic a horrid lie* 
Adam. Jamie, gie's down a rung ? 

Catharine. Tuts, man ! I wadna heed the thing at a' j 
If ye'll no heed it soon 'twill gang awa', 

f^MCi vfitb§ift, Oh^ let me U tbh ae n^bt^ 
7tis ae^ af , ae fuigbt, 
Ob let me in tbh ae mgbif 
I*U ne^er ceme b0ei again^ 0. 

A (hower o* rain is gawn to fall. 
An' III be wet, an* get the caul', fcvtgh) 
Will ye nae pity hae at all. 
On a wee bit fairy body, O. 

Ob, IH me tn, t?*^* 



no 

Adam. Gae out to the bariu 

« But Vm (ae caold, Tin Kke to greet, 
I fearce can (land npo* my fjcet ; 
Oh ! let me in to get a heat, 
l*m a wee bit fairy body, O. 

Catharine. 1*11 go and let it in. 

Adam. Weel do*» ye like ! 

But it should stand for me Uehind the dyke. 
Let in a papish priest 1 Lord keep us a' I 

(She goes towards the door J 
Weel, weel ! just do*s ye like — jujt gang awa ; 
It's easier fr^e the door, and that you'll feel. 
Than frae the ingle edge to drive the deil : 
Katrine ! hoy Katrine ! Lord preserve the woman ! 

Ann. See, '-there's my mi^r 9fld th$ iwj cpnw'l 

Ctttbarine. Sit dowili. poor Chiog^ aa^beife your shins 
a wee. 

Fairy. I thank ye IdndLy ; Uatje J wqnaabe; 
Nor will I^ since ye're gawn to bed, wait lang \ 
And, gin ye like, I shall gie you a sang. 

Catharine. We ne'er sing ony when the book is tae'n; 
Btit come some ither night, well hear*t again : 
Hae there's a piece. (off^^g some bread and cheese,} 

Fairy. Hoot.no! I want nait (c^eat : 

I'm gaun awa' now since I've got a heat. 
Gudenight ! 

Catharine. Gudenight, poor thing! [fixit Fairy, 

It wadoa do nae harm I ken't fu' w^el ; 
It's best to be well bred e'efi to the <leiL 



Ill 



SCENE IT. 

A waving wood, i i^ittMftog'ltoed yon i«e» 
And wee ^graen 1)odtes ^ckmcSng ronnd m tree : 
Some fail in little tMatt tipo* Irhe deep, 
Ithers are looking at thbm o*^r the Aee|>» 
And fingin' bonny fangs ; while, np aboon 
Their heads, looks km tht fliy the WMideniHg moon ; 
And ftiil, when clouds half faidehdr -frae the view» 
She paints them paffin' wi' an amber hue. 



A Fairy (aUfuJ, See the fiiver moon on -high, 

Glidin* through the azure fky ! 
Gleamin' on the roarin* floods, 
Beamtn* on thefilent woods , 
Shinin' on the mountains deep. 
On the'fleepin' lambs an* (heep. 
Fairies i now'sthe time to fing. 
And 'trip it nimbly in a ring ; 
Trip and fing thefe woods among ! 
Silence rs^thefriend of fong. 

J/ittBer Fahj. Free ftom eiv«fy«iofUil<all, 

light we trip o?br'faill Atiddale ; 
Without (lockin'y without (hoe. 
Through the grafs and thh)Qgh the dew. 
Hurry ! hurry ! quick and fle6t ' 
Are our little nimble feet ; 
Hurry ! liUrfy ! forth We go, 
Wihds to follow are too flow ; 
Dance on the fand of ocean green. 
And yet bo uurks of footing fecn* 



Hi 

LMtfairf UMa b€. 

A Fairy4 In few minutes wc can come 

From the wandering moones fphefe | . 
Swift as lightenin* flee and ra»» 
Thiongh the aether, through the air \ 
Wing our way» and never tirci 
Thtwigh the elemental fire« 

Chwut* Ob, b§fo A^fy, happy^ w, 

XMcfiury bodia bt. 

A Fahy* Ocean oft doth rage and »▼«• 

And many a mortal doth ingrave j 
Let it up its biUows raife, 
Till they almoft touch the (ky ; 
We can run and We can fly, 
Up their hills and down their braes^ 

IMe fairy Mui be. 

A Faify» When the rainbow doth extend, 

On diftant hills, each lovely end | 
While the ocean growls bclowt 
With waves ftiU da(hing to and fro i 
Or a lake extends between 
The hills where refla the rainbow green 3 
It doth ieem to us a bridge, 
From this to the other's lofty ridge ; 
O'er the lahibow fwift we go. 
And fee the ocean growl below. 

Cbtrut, Obfbowba^^baffy^wef 

LHtk fairy bodies be. 

three Fairies. Oft by moonligjitj in a ring. 

Here wc dance, and here we fiag, 
Unfcen, fave by the owl alone. 
As on an oak be makes his moan ; 
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Then one of us flily goes,^ 

And takes him by his crooked no(e 

Then he cries. 

Frighted 0ies ; ^ 

And glowring on fotae other tree. 
Hoot hooteth wofally. 

iiff tie Cionu, fyfwjkme^ ob tvichd owl t 

Thus iojh amang the ifoagbs^ 
And vfP wimeicdmus 6o7ul, 
To wake the hirdt/rae their rep^fi* 
Fyforfiame ! 
^uiehge bame^ 
And kift your voife-rHWr fiae re^e% 
Wake the hirdt amangthe bwghe, 

f While ihey arejingmg this Ufl Jlanza^ d Fairy advanctt to the ktn4^ 

andjings*) 

4 

Fairies ! to yon cavern tread ; 

Fairies ! hade the feafl is fpread . 

Wafli your hands in dew that Bows 

From the unexpanded rofe'; 

Or in the drop that, on the thorn, ' 

Glitters to the rofy morn : 

The time you give to fbng is fped. 

Fairies! hafte, the feaft is fpread. 

fAUthe Mhtafai away^ and art beardfiigu^ of « Mante^ 

Ob^ bow bappy^ ^^fpjy ^h 
Little fury bodiu be i 



lU 



SCENE III. 

Get up ! get up ! the lavrock bi4s us rife, 
At mid the doubtful day he mounts the (kies ;•: 
Get up !.get up !' and hear hi» matins (hrill, 
And fee the fun climb o*er the mifty hill :  
Already, eafl: frae yonder mouAtains head, 
Bright by the (lar of love, the day is led i 
Now fume the ftreams— now oi» the grafs array 'd 
AVi* pearls, the trees project -a. lengthenM (hade ; 
The new-wak'd flieep wi* bleatin^s fill the air, 
And to the greenwood awkward limps the hare ;- 
The ky within at their con fmemcot* moan. 
And foon wi' cloven cloots will dent the loan — 
But wha is yon that looks fae very fad ? 
*Tis James — I wonder what can ail the lad. 



Jamie alone on- the hill^ ji/tgf^, 

Th£ golden fun is hid no more. 

But eaft frae Tintock, cloth*d wi* light 
He rifes ; lookin* like the door 

Frae earth to hearenly manfions bright^ 
The lavrock frae the purple heath. 

Now lips a draught o* cryflal dew ; 
And rifing frae his neft beneath, 

'Mang clouds bis fang he doth reoew. 

How gladly, while he hail'd the day, 

I us'd to fit, and hear him iing ! 
Ere yet the grou(e, or plover grey. 

Had rais'd his head frae 'neath his wing 
How gladly, on the twinklin* ftreams, 

I faw the fparklin* fun-beams play ! 
Or tranc'd in more than mortal dreams,. ' 

Lulled by the wattfT-fall I lay* 
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B(7t now nae xnaur the dewy morn. 

Nor rifjng fun, delight impart ; 
They cheer me not, wi* trouble worn. 

Nor chace my aogailh frae my heart. 
No change of nature gives delight. 

Nor banifhes my care away ; * 
At morn I languid wi(h for night. 

At night I tofs, and wifli for day. ' 

f Stands some time In a musing posture, and then breaks out J 

I 

I canna' bear it^It must be found out — 
Tis anguish thus to live in fear and doubt ; 
This day relieves or adds unto my woe— - 
And yet) though tir'do' doubt, I dread to know* " 
Is't not bneuch to gaze uf>on her charms^ 
And clasp the lovely bein£ in my arms ; 
Is't not eneuch to hear her promise truth. 
And gather kisses frae her balmy mouth ? — 
Oh Jeanie ! ever graceful, ever fair i 
At once my joy^ and cause of a' my care ; 
Where are thy haunts, in what sequester'd place. 
Is hid frae every e'e that wond'rous grace ?— 
Where did thy charms to such perfeftion grow? 
Whence dost thou come ? and whither dost thou go ? 

Wi* thee'in woods where ne^-er a ftep 

Has trodden down the grafs fae green* 
Where torrents fa* are never heard^ 

And flowers ^riog never to be Teen ; 
Where lonely horror reigns, and ne'er 

Was heard o' birds the chcerin* fong ; 
Wi* tbee J there could live my dear ! 

Nor think the paflln* hours were long. 

Amid the foi eft's darkeft night. 
Thy look would be a light to me ; 



Kor tears ag^in would dim my een, 
Thou reft of a* my cares,- wi* thee ; 

Nor would I wifh for hufy <^owds, 
Thyfelf would be to me a throng ; 

Nor when the hours paft lingetiog by, 
Would I e'ec think thefe hours were iong^ 



SCENE IF. 



Now down yon glen I think I fee Tome ftieep, 
Fuddin' their tails, and running up the fteep, 
Then iookin* back as if they'd got a fright.-— 
Wha's yon that through the mift appears in fight f 
Gude faith ! it*s Symon ; for I fee his tyke, 
Moving fu* penfi* there alang the fyke : 
He gangs to Jamie— Go an' hear their crack ; 
r 11 down this brae and wait till ye come .(jack. 



Symon. Gude*momm% Jamie ! 

Jamie. Symon, you the same ; 

I think you're walking as if you were lame. 

Symon. And so I am a, wee ; I wish you'd tether. 
Or kill your tup> or change him to a wether : 
E'now, as I wa3 comin' through the mist, 
He drave me O'er the brae before I wist. 
Lord V sin' fra^ this vile warld I was awa, 
Tor ilka ill that's in't on me does fa'. 
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Jamie. You're no sair hurt I hope ; what dreamt 
youo* ? 
Fse warrant you were thinkin' o' some jo- 

Symon. O'er true indeed ; she'll be my dead at last : 
It's true, I feel mysel' decayin' fast : 
To ilka ither chiel' she's kind an' free. 
Kind unto them , but cruel unto me. 
Qb man, be thankfu' to the pow'rs above, 
^phat you've escaped yet the snares o' love. 

How doth love affli^ a heart. 

When he get( it ance a keepin* ! 
Joy and pleafure then depart. 

And gie place to care and weepin' : 
Glens which fnawy gowaos deck, 

Birds* fweet fang at mom and gloamin*. 
Nature's beauties, meet negle£t. 

If Ihe be not wi' us roamin*. 

O^ ! it troubles ane-to fee 
Cauldrir chields, wi'-wilefu* fraizing$j. 

Get the fmiles for which we die, 
, And unfelt enjoy the prefence ; 

While the lad that lo'es her weel, 
Lo*es her far aboon a* meafure, 

|f he tells his griefs, poor chieP, 
Meets difdain and rude difpleafiire. 



Yes man ! crontented, happy may you be. 
That frae hi? torments you have ay been free. 

Jamie, How ken you that ? Dear Symon I'll reveal 
A secret to^you, which you maun conceal. 
Perhaps unto my heart 'twill give relief, 
Tp hae a partner in its joys and grief. 
Now dismal glens o'erhung wi' gloomy trees, 
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And siclike solitary horrors please ; 

Those birks that shade that brattlin' stream below 

Ha'e aften witnessed my weary woe. 

And wept whan in their bark I cut her name. 

Symofi. Sae will ilk birk whan cat— But wka's 3rour 

flame ? 

Jamie. The tale's sae strange that, tho' maist ilka day 
I wist to tell you, yet I ay delay ; 
Besides, ye ken, I have to climb the steep. 
And near the houses maun take down the sheep \ 
But after breakfastime, beside the fa,' 
We'll meet, and, Symon, then I'll tell you a'. 

Symon. You'll time eneuch be down, ye needna' fear '^ 
Faint through the mist the mountains yet appear^ 
For the red sun's no risen very lang. 
And the grey lav'rock's at his mornin' sang. 
Sit down ! upo' this dew FU spread my plaid. 
Now tell, nor o' discovery be afraid. 

Jamie. Ae mornin' I was sittin' near yon steep, 
O'er which wi' deafenin' noise the torrents leap ; 
Wi',een half shut I view'd the solar blaze. 
Just up, to see the colours o' its rays : 
Then sunk in sleep ; for, during a' the night, 
I'd wauk'dthe fauld, till morn brought back the light; 
But soon I wak'd ; an', standln' at my side, 
A form mair fair than fancy shapes, espied ; 
A lovely maid, fresh as the buds that blow 
At early dawn, and airy as the roe ; 
Bright like that dew her een, and there was join'd 
In every glance united heart and mind : 
But words are weak-— sic grace was never seen ! 

Symon. Gude heaven ! How was she dress'd ? 
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Jamie. Her dress was green. 

Her age seem'd scarce sixteen ; her head was bare». 
And a green snood confin'd her wanderin' hair t 
At first sheseem'd afraid, or in amaze> 
An' deeply blush'd, while on her I did gaze . 
Will ye sit down? wi' tenderness I said. 
Here is a seat, there's room too in my plaid ; 
An' down she sat ; and at each look she stole^ 
Away my heart, and thrill'd wi' love my soul : 
Her breath, when shelean'd pear to speak wi' me^, 
Was sweet like, apples new ta'en frae the tree : 
I scarce could bear the bliss — my very saul 
Was drunk wi' love : at last I grew sae bauF 
As steal a kiss ; — ^but when my lips I.press'd 
To her'Si my saul could hardly be repress'd 
Frae rushin' in ; sae moist, sae sweet, sae warm, 
Her mouth ! — and oh how wond'rous ilka charm! 
Gude heavens ! Symon, how a halmy kiss> 
Frae sic a lass, enraptures ane wi' bliss ! 

Symon. That's true ! But tell how lang iis it since- 
then ? 
What is she? Ha'e ye ever met again ? 

J^mie* Aften we've met : Its now a year^ or mair> 
Since first I grew acquainted wi' my fair ; 
But a' the time o* winter's frost and snaw, 
I niever either heard of her or saw ; 
Till now, when simmer's flowery tribes again 
Wake frae lang sleep, and merles resume their strain>. 
Maist ilka day we meet. 

Symon. But what is she ? 

Jamie. That and her dwellin' baith's unken'd to me :. 
Aft I have been resolv*d to bid her tell. 
But ay delay, in hopes she'll do't hersel'. 



Sym^. What airt> when she comes to youj conied 
she frae ? 

Jamie. Up frae yon fall, and thence too goes away. 
Ae day I followed, till she gaed within, 
Behind the thunderin' torrent o' the lin ) 
Down rocks she skipp'd, to the abyss below^ 
Where any human foot would dread to go : 
I stood upon a craig, maist faint wi' fear. 
And saw her mid' the torrents disappear. 

Symon. Gude lord ! 'twill be the fiend, for aft (it's 
said) 
He tempts poor sinners like a bloomin' maid — 
He'll try to gain your love, syne mak' you swear 
You'll ay be his, wi* mony an artfu* tear : 
Next you'll a warlock turn, in air you'll ride 
Upon a broom, and travel on the tide \ 
Or on a black cat mid' the tempests prance. 
In stormy nights beyond the sea to France ; 
Drive down the barns and byars, prevent our sleep, 
Elfe-shoot our ky, an' smoor 'mang drift our sheep } 
Till the foul fiend grow tir'd, or wi* you quarrel. 
Syne youll be roasted quick in a tar-barrel. 
Did you observe her feet ? beneath her coots, 
m swear her gown wad reach, to hide her cloots. 

Jamie {smiling.) Fool that thou art ! The Uly that's 
maist sweet. 
The whitest gowans coudna' match her feet : 
Yet, I confess — although I'm very sure, 
Nae poison harbours in sae sweet a flow'r— 
I own, dear Symon, there's a &eavy mist 
Hangs o'er my views, and makes me quite unblest. 
Twa winters, as ye ken, our worthy Knight 
Sent me to Edinburgh, to belearn'd aright ; 



But there I nane beheld wi' sic ^ face ; 
Wi' tongue sae sweet, and sic becomin' grace } 
Besides, her questions sheVd she didna' keii 
The things which aU must know who live 'mang menrf 
She wonder'd at my dog, and why the sheep. 
When he pursued them, hastened up the steep : 
Whiles she tried on my plaid, and whiles my bonnet, 
Whiles took my flute, an' try*d to whistle on it j 
And, if when &he departs I sigh sin' sab. 
She says she maunna' anger ane Queen Mab« 

Symon. What can she be at a' ? 

Jarme. I cannot say. 

Except some maid by fairies stole away. 
Our laird Sir John, Fve heard my mother tell, 
Had aince an infant dau^ter stole himsel' ; 
^was when I was a callan \ and at night 
She tlld it aften, while I swat wi' fright. 

Symort. I've heard it too ; and wad a tnare and foal. 
Your lass has likewise been by fairies stole : ' 
For they-— Fm sure I wbh them a' in hell^ 
Wi' Hornie their auld father there to dwell-r^ 
They, I've been tald, unchristen'd children steal, 
To offer them as teind unto the deil : . . 
For fairy-land (say poems) is an isle. 
Where nature wears an everlaatin' smile i 
Peacefu' it lies, mid ever placid seas, - 
Or scarcely ruffled by the western breeze ^ 
Where sweetly dashin' water-falls are seen. 
An' bow'rs, an' groves o' everlivin' green. 
But Fve been tald— -an irie tale to tell— 
Ilk seven year they pay a teind to hell. 
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And hence nnbapti^d cKldren steal aivay, ^ 
To substitute upo* that ^ireadfti' dtfy. 

Jamie. T<Mi seem in faiiy-land to be as weH -^ 
Acquaittt} as if ye had betti there youi«el\ 
But how to get her firae thent-i^there's the nib I 

Symon» Faith I wad risk myseF in nae sic job ; 
Let's leaye her to them-i-i^ 

Jamie. Wha£> to be a teiiid> 

Perhaps in half a yeflt*^ unto the fiend i 
Nae doubt he'd eat h£t (jmiling) : Could you hae the 

heart, 
To leave sae fair a Iamb for sic a mart ? 

Symon, Weel ! I shall tell you how you maun prou 
ceed. 
On Hallowe'en, whan fairy tribes resort, 
Frae a* (heir caves and roun' green hills, to court j 
Then in a grand procession they advance. 
And upa' steeds wi' ringtii' bridles prance t 
Then stan' you near their path 96 still as death, 
While they afe hastenin' o'er the moonlight heath. 
First fay$-t>h mony a cotour'd steed parade, 
An' last a toilk-white poney bears the maid : 
Her you maun hald, though eMricch shrieks, arise. 
And a' the wild resounds wi' piercm' cries : 
Then while you hald she'll change afore your eeziy 
And in successive horrid shapes be seen. 
Now like a snake riie'U twist a forked tail. 
And now a brock wi' dreadfe' teeth assail ^ . 
In a' the shapes that breed disgust or fear, 
A taid, an ask^ an ather, she'll appear : 
At ither times a blazing fire she'll s^em. 
Or glide before you like a murmuring stream : 
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But ay the mair she struggles ha'd mair fast,^ 
An' she'll resume a woman's shape at last> 
As naked as auld £ve.-*-Thenj without fail^ 
Dip her in milk^ syne in a water paiL 

Jamie. I thank you Symon for your kind receipt ; 
fsmi/ifigj 
But unto Hallowe'en I camia wait : 
Be silent about what Fve tald, my friend, 
This mystery at last must ha'e an end i 
Already she has cost me mony a tear ; 
But what she k, this day I hope wiU clear.<-^ 

But) see ! the sheep are wanderin' o'er the height. 
Farewell dear Sym^ I'll tell you mair ere night. 

Sytnon. I want of Ann some short discourse to hae, 
An' therefore I'll gae wi' you o'er the brae. ^Exeunt. 
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ACT II, 

S C E N E I 

Gang up amang thae rocks, there is a lin, 

That's like to deave a body wt* its dio : 

Smooth near the brink the placi4 river flows. 

Smooth as a lake when all the winds repofe ; 

While in its breaft the mufing fliepherd fees 

The hills fufpended, an* inverted trees. 

Thus calm it glides, till, white at once like fnow, 

It raging pours to an al^yfs below ; 

•• Still to the gap the ftrugglin* liver toils, 

And dill below the horrid caldron boils :"  

Tremendous ! vail ! Ah go not firs too near ! 

Led you (hould chance to topple in through fear*-* 

Behind the fall o* water, is a place 

Where fairies dwell — Gude gie us a* his grace ! 

Slip cannily, for now*s the time I red, 

0* mom, when they are wont to gang to bed $ 

Oh firs mak* little din ! If not afleep. 

Quick out they'll bowt, and plafh us in the deep. 



The inside of the rock discovers a large vaulted hall^ and a 
glazing jftre in the middle of it. Round the walls are some 
beautiful littfe beds y where a number of Fairies are lyingy some 
asleepy others drowsy, Jean is churning a little chum in the 
ptiddle ofthejloor, Beside her is the Queen of the Fairies^ 
fitting in a pensive manner* 



A Fairy • Give o'er ycHir churning j silence ke^p^^ 

An' let a body fa' iisleep ! 
Several Fairies* Silence keep ! 

An' let us try to fa' asleep ! 
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Jean. I want to ken^ Queen Mab, if I may gae 
An* breathe the cauler air out o'er the brae, 
The time that you're asleep ; and in a cracky 
As I was yesterday, I will be back* 

Q- Mah^ Do sae lass — ^but ye maun keep 
Far frae shepherds tendin' sheep ; 
Frae houses, where the folk may see, 
An' wonder Jeanie who you be. 
But first attend to what I say \ 
This is a solemn, solemn day. 

{^Jean sits down ; and Queen Mob, after musing a nuhile^ 

proceeds) 

Enow that of creatures there's a gradual scale, 
Frae beings summit to its lowest vale ; 
Frae burnin' seraphs to the senseless stone. 
Round wliicK wi' ceaseles plaint the billows moan. 

Now in the scale o' reasoning life, it's plain 
That fairies must exist as well as man. 
And henc^, that eveiy being may ha'e place. 
Are worlds unnumbered i' the fields o' space : 
You've seen the planets, which adorn the night, 
Wi' twinklin' radiance and a glow-worm light. 
All these are worlds •, and many would appear 
Far larger than the earth if you were near. 
Lo ! at the moon the earth itself displays, 
Far in the blue expanse, a lunar face ; 
A mighty moon, she sheds a tremblin' light 
From all her hills, and beautifies their night. 

Our dwalling's i' the moon— a seat o' joy, 
Where cares ne'er con^e, an' troubles ne'er annoy : 
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There dames arise) and gardens o' delight* 

And scenes o' btiss tran^ort the wonderin' sight \ 

Immortal bow'rsy uosubjeA to decay, 

Unfald their bosoms to the r^sy day ^ 

While bawmy breezes fan the happy isles. 

And waft frae every flow'r its fragrant spoils. 

We're mortal too, but suffer not decay 
Until a thousand years shall pass away. 
My term is near — and, Jean^ you maun supply 
The place of Queen of Fairies when I die : 
For as our moon's dependant upon earth. 
Our queen must in this planet ha'e her birth : 
Titania and I were earth-bom too, 
And stole by former queens, as I did you. 

Jean. Wha are my parents ? 

Q. Mai. Aft ye must hae seen 

A lofty house, when we gaed out at e'en. 
Whose windows, when the moon is shinin* bright, 
Wi' dazzliix lustre backrefleA thcf light* 
Aft near that castle» in the woods around. 
Our little fays are us'd their sangs to9ound ; 
And aft below its cliffii, vpo' the sn^am. 
Are wont to sail, till moniia'& sun dofth beam. 

Jean, Is that the castle near the dreadfn' fa'. 
Just tremblin' on its brink ? 

Q. Mab. No ! not at a': 

It's opposite upon the ither side. 
Back ft-ae the Un^ an' trees its view doth hide. 
There Sir John Bonniton resides \ and he 
My dearest Jean is father unto thee. 
Frae him, it's sixteen years this very d^y, 
A new-bom infant you were stole away. 
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Jean. Lives yet my moth^— 

Q. MaK . ••' Nae mair she views the light. 

She died sopn after we wi' you took flight : 
That portrait's hers which round your neck you wear^ 
Sae like yoursel', but dry that pearly tjear ! 

'Here several of the PnirteSy having awaked^ draw the little 
silken hangings of their hedsy and look over ^ as if intending 
to rise; upon mibich the Qysen rists upf ^Md turning sfvifi^ 
ly roundy pronounces the following words : 

Sleep i Slfiep ! . - - 

Fairies ileep !  
Be it long and be it deep. 
Mifts that hang o'er Lethe's Aream ! 
Exhard by ro enlivening beam ; 
^ Steams wbkh dewy po'pples fhed, 
UpTcr \ borer 1 round eicli bsd* 

(Here the Fairies yawn and AV down again*) 

Q. Mab. I want them to sleep on till I have done. 
Fve said that sixteen years their course have run 
Since you were stole away— Now by command 
Of him who gave its laws to fairy-land. 
When sixteen years are past we maun declare 
Whence each was stole, and' who their parents were. 
But when this day is past, no sacred charms. 
Nor mortal force can tear you from our arms. 
Deep in our fairy forest there's a well, 
A fountain consecrate wi' mony a spell ; 
There you'll be dipt at midnight, and set free 
Frae sluggish flesh, and dull mortality : 
To day I'itania has a splendid feast, 
And I maun to the moon to be her guest ; 
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There I will cause my palace to prepare^ 
Beyond what mortals can imagine fair ; 
And there we'll fly to-morrow^ there we'll dwellj 
Complete in bliss, an^ bid the world farewel. 

Jean. And am I th«n to be alane to day ? 

Q. Mah. I'm griev'd indeed that I am forc'd away ^ 
But I will leave three fays to guard frae ill ? 

Jean^ And may I take a walk out to the hill ? 

Q. Mob. rd rather wish indeed within you'd stay ; 
But what you ask I cannot say you nay • 
To day Fm forc'd to grant you each request. 
But stay within till I gae to the feast. 
Fm drowsy now, and must some minutes sleep ; 
Stay here till I shall wake-^But wherefore weep ? 
Sure you've nae cause o' grief} dry up your teart^ 
And ease your bosom o' its childish fears : 
ril soon awake, then we will spend an hour. 
In pleasing converse, in our fairy bow'r ; 
Where elfin hands ha'e sweetly deck'd the grove. 
And rose and jasmin form a gay alcove* 
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SCENE 11 

Amang thefe trees where pyats icreech, the houfe 
XX Adam is : Let*s in; its bra* ind cftmre : 
Come in ! I'vie made it lang a mle to pafs 
Mae kintry houie where there's a bonny la{s. 
How bien and clean is all ! the bleeain* fire, 
Content and neatnefs pleafin' thoughts infpire. 
Ann and her mother Catrine mak* the whey, 
Adam is plaitin* bands to bin* the ky ; 
Jamie fet^ down a Weel-fiil'd cog to DUcB^ 
Who feeds and wags her tail wi' joy, po6r bitch { 
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"" I AU my mammy's ae baim^ 

Wi* unco folk I weary yet ; 
And lying in a man's bed, 
I'm Iked it mak' me eerie yet. 
/*«» o^er yvungy Vm o*er youmg^ 
l*tn o*er ymmg U tmirry y^ ; 
I*m t^eryming^tvoad he aJUt 
To UU^ me /roe my mammy yet^^ 



It's letter in a father's houfe. 
To Hve in eafe, and be his pet; 

Than grane oppreft wi' mfuiiage cares^ 
An* faih'd wi* mony a whinging get. 

rm^erybUngj Uf/- 

Bleft as I am, what need I hafle^ 

In ither (late to enter yet 
To lie in winter nights frae hame« 

ia troth I darena venture yet I 
J'n o*er^ng^ t^c 

& 
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Adantf to Ann. Whisht lassie ! Was It at the Broom-' 
brae Pooly (to Jamie) 
Ye saVd our laird fraedrovmin'— Whisht ye fool ! (/^ 
Ann,) 

Jamie. You ken the ia'ii birk tree^ that lies aslope 
The stream, and in the water ducks ka t(yp^>^ 

Adam. Brawly^ I ken't. 

Jamie. . Whan comin' frae the hill>. ^ 

1 saw the laird pursued by the bill ; 
I hastened forward to the place, while he, 
Wi' a' the speed he could, ran to the tree ; 
But whether through the hurry of his flight,^ 
Or whether weakened by his age and fright. 
He lost his hold, and wi* a piercin* scream, 
Plump ! frae the tree he drop'd into thestreamt» 

Adam.. Waesucks I waesucks F 

Jamie. W? at' the haste I cou*d*y 

I hurried on, and plung'd into the flood ; 
Twice had he sunk ; an' to the deepest pool. 
The stream had borne hln^ down-— 

Adam. Ohdool! ohddoll 

Ann. How aften Jamie ! do you mean to tell 
That you have sav'd Sir John ?— Fd done't myseF. 

Jamie. Tou done't ; yecanna swim I 

Ann. And what although? 

Fd tried it, or wi' pleasure sunk below ; 
In sic a cause as thaf strengdi wad' been given; 

An* had I sunk, why then Fd gaen to heaven. 

' « « ~* 

Adam. How ken ye.thatiiae,Glibsi<ttnkss yeknevr 
Whether ye're ane o' the eleAed' few; 
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Jamie. Pll swear slip's nane o' them* 
jtnn. How' ken you that ? 

4 - 

Jamiem Hze women ar<e ^leOed weU I wat. 

Catharitu. Ye graceless rascal J Ann, reach me that 
stick ! 
If I were aear you, sir ! y«*d get a Kck. {shaMng the 
stick over Jamiishead^ who is sitting just beside herJ] 

jffifi. Near bim ! youVe just beside him : Were it Ann 
You'd reach her sax mile off-«--Poor xnimiy's man ! 
(To Jamie^ dapping his cheeh) 

Jzimie. Weel you're your daddy's pet, which stands 

for that ; 

 

You re naething, woman, but a poor spoil'd brat. 
{JKissing her^ and takifig her on his knee,) 

Adam^ I hope Sir John — ^I nearer was sae glad-— 

I 

As soon as he went hame, gaed to his bed. 

Jamie. Yes; but he told'nve, in an hour or twa, 
To go an* see him; I'm just gawn awa. 

Ann. Nae hurry ; he'll be sleepi»' yet, 

Adam {sighing). Oh dool ! 

Maist drown'd ; An' was it in the Broom- brae pool ? 

Catharine. How aft maun ye repeat the self same 
thing ? 
To nane, Fm sure, than me mair joy does't bring, 
That he is safe. — Ere hef had met wi' ill, 
I'd almost chose a watery gra^e my^el' ; 
Eaith 'cause his life's a common kintry weel, 
An' for his kindness to our ain poor chlel' : 
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But whereas the use o* cryin' dool ! oh dool ! 

An' spieriu' ae thing ten times like a fool ! — 

I hear the ky come in— *Fy ! stir your hands ; 

Ye should ere nowhae plaited a' the bands. 

What are ye sittin* there for [to ^nn^ i Mind your warkl 

There's mickle to be done before it's dark^ 



Jdam. We'd better tak' the book— «t wa4 be right 
To praise the L— d**it's lang to wait for night • 
How had we sorrowed had our laird been lost, 
Drown'd i' the deep, like Bharaot an^ Jiis? hoast ! - 

Catharine. It's no an hour ^in' last the book was ta'en ; 
Maun folk do naething ejse but pray an' graen ? 
Does't please our Maker when we spoil tte whey ? 

Or does he want us to nej^ledt the ky ? ' 

•" • ' • * , 

Adam. But then the ^ope ! 

Catharine. D^il tak'. the Pop^ ! What i^ the Pope to 
me? 

Wha livetwa gude days journey frae the sea 5 
I'd rather he would swallow nie at once \ 
•I'd rather (gude forgi'e me) live in France, 
Than live the life that you do—who ne'er stop 
Ay claverin' about the deil an' pope : * 

Let*s leave them to their maker — It was he 
A\'ho made them.baith j 'twas neither you nor me. 
He forms his creatures as he likes him himsel' ; 
And, had he chose, mi^ht made ye Pope yoursel' \ 

Adam^ with a terrijifd fook. T^e liord forbid ! 

Catharine, Be thankfu* then ! nor thus the creatures 
blame. 
When you are ane yoursel'— It is a shame. 
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Adam. Ypui: grown an atheist Kate, FmalQiQst fieQ(|| 
Nae wonder (ktep us a') the calf is dead. , 
Jt's a just judgment on you ; and I fear. 
Unless ye cha'^e, we'll lose baith house an- gear* 
Ye trust) waesuckfl I in worksn 

Catharini, And where's the harm ? 

Did 1 no work, we needna keep a farm ; 
Fve toird mysel' to death ! There's no a Turk 

In a' the country does sae mickle work* 

> • •-. ... 

It sets ye weel to sit an ta'k o' faith, 

' * ' . * * • 

An' see me borstin^ mysel' here to death-^ 
I never see you^ though you works abuse. 
To eat my butter or my cheese refuse. 

Enter Herd Boy^ who says. 

The ky broke frae the byar, ran tfirqugh the brairdj 
Lap o'er the dyke, and how are in the yard. 

jtdam. Nae wonder, if they ken'd what's said within; 

•T 

It's naething but a judgement for your sin ! (to tie 
gudewife.) 

Cathartrte, A judgement, troth ! had you employ'^ 
your hands. 
Instead of daverin', to complete the bands, 
Twad better be. D'ye think that our bill-blo 
Cares an ait-straw if ye hae faith or no ? 
Faith's very good in season ; but to death 
Xou teaz9 me, jawnering ay o' faith ! faith ! faitl^ ! 

Jarme. I'll go ca' out the ky. 

Catharine. The deil a fit ! 

Your dad may go ; 'twill learn him how to sit 
An' gab when he should work. 
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( The Gudeman risesy tmi goes <rv^.) 

• # 

'yAnn. Ye should x^ be sae harsh ! 

Cafbarine. He keas faamscf 

There's naoe on yearth that lo'es a man sae vrfil : 
When I was joimgt there was na ane sae trig 
Gaed to the kirk^ or shore upon d^xig:  
For him J haie rqeftk auld John B^ck> . . , 
Though nane in a' the land U^ sic a tack ; 
For him I scorn'd Job»SimsoA o' rbrumale. 
Whose dog last w^k pu'd fiffour Cnimaue's tail: 
Besides, though now w^' c^/^s mymiadbe bpw'd. 
My grandfather wjw o' th^e gentlest blopd : • , 
'Twas thought the minister himsel' to me. 
Cast frae the pu'pk whiles a she^sh eye^ 
And yet I took your dad — nor do I rue. 
For SIC a temper is possessed hy few. 
He's peeousatid he's guid ; hut it's a shame 
To ibg.»f ^erie i an' it's that I blawe. 
If bujt a maiikia riju across th? way^ ^ ^ 
He thinks by heaven 'twas ^enjt, some ill to spae. 
Nor stirs that day frae hame ; and then to death. 
He teazes me, ay crying, faith ! faith ! faith ! 
Though folk like land they needna ay be diggin'. 
Nor though they like the kirk ride ay its riggin', 
It's right, I own, to praybaith morn and e'en. 
An' praise our maker for his mercies gHen ; 
But when continually ye grunt an' graen, • 
Ane turns what should be pleasure unto palri : 
We're no a' ministers, nor a^ the day 
Can- we employ like them to read an' pray. 
Twa bouf s wi' pleasure, I wad gi'e to heaven. 
On ilka days, on Sundays sax or seven 5 
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But folk mauil workr— an* in a warlJ like titi3> 
Ane canna always thinb o' beaven's bliss«r«— 
But FU go help to drive out frae the yard 
The ky ; and> Jamie^ gimg.ye to the'kurd ! . 




S C £ N £ lit 



Jamie and Ann are left akne, 
Baith thinking o' their jo*s ; 

Ann stammers, hefhates, then fpiers, 
While bltishin* lilLe a rofe : 



Ann. Did yon see Sytoon on the hill to day ? 
Jamie. Ay \ canty iikcra laverock, blyth an' gay. 

Ann. And, tellin«,^wa&hespealua'oug^ o' me ? 
(Blushing and Mdmtg doRjon^J^ 

Jamie. Yes, he was sajin^^tha^ to geckyouVe free. 
If now he sings upon the primroM btob, 
It is nae thought o' thee that tioaxest hh tey ; 
Nor could you now, if he's opprest wi' grief. 
Turn tears to smilfe*, an* g^e His hesdt relief. 

Ann. Vmytvjf^TAtO'hxwhi {^rowing pale.) 

Jamie. So you seem. 
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Ann^ And so I am* (nddefiing) 

Jamie. I doubt nae — ^There*s a gleam 
Of joy upo' yom* face ; and Fm too glad 
That he's deliver'd frae his chains^ poor lad : 
Aft hae I wonder'd how sae lang he bore 
Tour sUghts, ere you at. last his patience wore* 
You ken yoursel' he's far abbon the res£. 
You ken his love couldi hardly be ezprest t 
You ken how weel I like him, how we a* 
Would wbh ye'd baith in* love the|^ther drati^ t 
And if I'm no mista'en he has a part, 
Mair may be than ye think o'^ in your heairt.' 
Love's like a flame, and scorn is like a breeze. 
Which in sma' portions makes it brighter bleeze $ 
But when by fools it's carried to extreme. 
It like a storm extinguishes the flame : 
'We love a lassie who a while denies ; 
It makes us fonder, prouder o' our prize ; 
But nane but sheepish foob submit to bide. 
Though frae the fairest she, continual pride. 



When Lov^ g^ed frie my bfeart away» 

CTwas thus he (aid to me) 
The woond he left did pain me iae, 

It fore'd me maift to die : 
But then, to be set free frae wae, 

Frae hard oppreffion free. 
Ah, what wad ane not £dSkr^ iay. 

To gain fweet liberty ! 

When a wee^bird doth (lick upo^ . 

A faufe and limed ipray. 
Twill let its belied feathers fp, • 

That it may get away : 



And though in Uttle time they grow, 

Yet ftill that bird will.hae . . 

Mair caution frae its former woej 
And not fae freely (Iray. 

Ann. Well surig in ttoth ! Did Symbii iriak* that 
sang? 
Tell him it's just some sixteen lities o'et lang.— -^ 
If some folks cloak affection wi' disdain, 
There's ithers boast they're free, to hide their pain. 

Jamie. So some may do — but Sym is nane cH thae» 
Ye ken braw blue-eyed Peggy o' MiU-brae«7- ^ . 

\dnn. What ! Slavering Meg ? i 

Jamie. Scarce ane has sic a share 

O* beauty, or gangs trigger to a fair : 
It's easy giving a contemptuous iiame. 

Ann. She is, 1 must confess, a boardly dame. 
Weel, what of Meg ? 

Jamie. If folk Say true. 

My dear friend Symon's now gaen there to woo 4 
And I have heard a bird which sung this san^, 
The'll be a lilting bridal ere it's lang. 

Ann. He's very right. She'll save a horse or twa > 
Nae doubt he'll hire her out folk's pleugh to draw : 
I'm tald she bears wi' ease twa lade 6' meal, 
Ane in each oxter — troth he's chosen weel ,j 
Wha wad 'a thought our Symon was sae wise ? 

Jamie. Yes ! ye may try yoUr sorrow to disguise ; 
It winna hide !~that boiiny face reveals, 
Mair true th^n words, what now your bosom feels : 

8 
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What, Annie, is the matter wi' your eyea J 

Why turn away your face ?— and why these sighs ? 

jinn. How can you be sae cruel ? — Ye should gane 
Awa' ere now ; I want to be abne. 

(^j" sie J^akfi drop falls from each eye) 

Jamie, How careless to prevent, what we tQ cure, 
Lang days aiid nights o' anguish must endure i 

{Exit Jame^ 

Ann, And is it sae 2— How aften did he swear 
He^d ay be mine, wi' mony a fause fause tear ?— 
Oh, sure of a' the creatures that hae birth. 
The race o' woman's wtetchedest on e^uth \ 
Short at the best, uncertain is their sway, 
And soon the look$ they're woo'd for fade away : 
If we soon yield, the cruel men despise. 
And cauldly slight the easy gained prize ; 
If we are shy, and some ane else inflame 
Their fause fause hearts, they throw on us the blame. 
But what is it to me what Symon proves, 
Qr whether true or false, or wha he loves I 

{Trying to sing) 

*Tis nae very lang finfyne, 

That I had a lad o' my ain ; 
But DOW hc*s awa to anithcr, 

And left me a* my lan«. 
But Vm blyth that my heart's my ain-— 

{Stoffping and sighing) 

No ! no ! I canna sing ; it's past ray art. 
There's something choaks my voice, and swells my 
heart ? '' {Exit. 
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ACT IlL 



SCENE J. 

I 

I 

A garden fair, where in profnfion grow* 
The gillyflower^ the egUnUnef an' rofc; 
AImh the cherry buihes, while idow 
The fpottcd ftrawberries luxurtant grow : 
Beneath the fragrant bow'rs is many a feat. 
Defended equally frae ftorras an' heat : 
The mind is foothM by the continual din, 
(But foon unnotk'd) o* the Corra Lin : 
All elfe ii cahn, except a little ftream. 
Which tinklin* aids the foliury dream. 

Upon a mois-feat Jamie Gti alone. 
In pediT^ gttife; he's waiting for Sir Johju 



Jamie lingsi* 



Time — Oran Gaail 



«« Oh gin my bve were yon red roft I' 

That grows upon the caftle wa' ; 
And I myfel* a drap o* dew, 

Upon its bonny breaft I'd fa^ ** 
Down mid its filken faulds I'd creep. 

Secluded frae the beams o' day ; 
And there reftrve mysel* to Weep, 

Whene'ier tAf triaelove Ao«Id dediy. 
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Oh gin my Love ii^ere that bonny elm ! 

That rifes there fae (Iraight and fma* ; 
And I myfel* that twining plant, 

Which frac it can't be tore awa* : 
Around it dill wi* firmer hold, 

I'd twine, and deck it wi* my flowers : 
In winter I wad clofer fold. 

And (hield it frae the fidelong Qiowers. 

(Sir John enters by one of the doors of the garden i 
andi whep Jamie goes up to him^ embraces him,) 

Sir John. My dear deliverer ! how can I repay, 
(I never can), the service of to-day ? 

Jamie, 'Tis paid already— What Fve done for you 
To day, was to es^ch fellow creature due. 
And claims nae thanks; but had I sunk below^ 
'Twad little bepn, for what to you I owe ; 
For like a father you've to me been kind. 
Sent me to Edinburgh to improve my mind, 
And, though sae high, h?ive us'd me as a iiri^nd* 
How are you now ? 

Sir John. Weel, very weel ! 

Tet still a little giddiness I feel . 
!3eneath this rosy arbour let us lean, 
Where honeysuckle shades this seat so green. 

(They seat themselves^ atidy after some pause ^ Sir John 
proceeds: J 

For your sake, too, Fm glad it should be sae, 
That you have chanc'd to save my life to day j 
Jt justifies to others what my mind, 
}n secret has for many years designed. 
JIo family, you know, I have to heir. 
At my departure, my possessions fair \ 
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Hence I resolv'd some labour to employ. 
In searching for some handsome clever boy. 
To cultivate his mind, and wi' the view 
To be my friend — and soon I fix'd on you 5 
(Baith for a reason which to-night I'll tell. 
And for the various merits of yoursel' ;) 
Nane seem'd mair fit, nanfe had a form or face 
Which yielded promise of such manly grace : 
And George Buchanan wrote me late a letter, 
He never saw a youth informed better. 

Jamie. Fm much oblig'd to George ; and say (if e'er 
You write) I'll read his poem on the Sphere* 

Sir John. That's mair than Pll do, for I can't com- 
mend. 
However I admire, my ancient friend ; 
How has he made discordant now his lays. 
Sweet in the nymph o' Caledonia's praise ! 
But to my purpose : I at first design'd. 
To breed you to the kirk, to be a blind 
To what I meant to do : But auld John Knox, 
Whose mind is savage as the waves and rocks. 
Has at the kirk some anger made me feel — 
I love not bigotry nor furious zeal : 
For many in religion's garb, with art, 
Array the blackest passions of the heart j 
Call fury zeal, view morals wjth disdain. 
And make of godliness indeed great gain ; 
.Abridge the decalogue, but, in its stead, 
Wi' many a comment, lengthen out the creed : 
I say not this of John — I could declare, 
. On oath, poor body ! Jie was quite sincere. 



Jamie. He was^ t well believe^ a child of grace^ 
And fear'd neither man nor woman's face. 

Sir John, Now Providence, by what youVe done to 
day„ 
Seems to approve what in my bosom lay i 
And, Jamie^ you'll be Jieir of all I hae. 

^amif f shedding tears^ and falling at Sir Jehrisfeet^) 

Words are but weak*— 

Sir John. Rise, Jamie, rise ! 

Tour thanks are gi'en me by these weeping eyes. 

» 

^ Jamie. Lang ! lang ! may you possess whatever you 

have, 
And late descend lamented to the grave. 

Sir John. I thank you, and believe you quite sincere, 
As high a praise as can be gi'en an heir ; (smiling.) 
But truly, since I lost my lovely wife 
And daughter, I'm not much in love wi' life ; 
What comfort I've had since, has a' been due. 
My dearest Jamie, I confess to you : 
But haething, naething, to my dying day, 
Can banish frae my heart its cares away ; 
For every obje^l which I see renews 
My woes, in losing my beloved spouse ; 
Each tree recals a tale of ither years, 
And every riv'let seems to claim my tears.—- 
You've seen her pidhure ; never fairer eye 
Gaz'd on green nature, or beheld the sky : 
Yet, though her charms enamour'd every heart. 
These were, of what she was, the meanest part. 
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Jame, Pardon^ Sir John { if aught amiss I say \ 
Is't true you had a daughter stole away, 
By fairies ? This Fve heard for mony a day. 

Sir John. O'er true indeed ! Twas this day sixteen 
year 
I lost her, which has cost me mony a tear ; 
Baith for the lovely infant's sake hersel', 
Stole from the cradle by these fiends of hell, 
And for her mother's sake, who died of grief. 

J^anii. Bnt ought not some ane eke have been the 
thief? 
How ken ye 'twas the fairies ? . 

Sir Jthn. It was they : 

My wife not distant frae die cradle lay. 
Weak Yti her labour— just short while before. 
The maids who watch'd her had gaen to the door— 
'Twas late at night, when, horrible to view ! 
Three fairies enter'd, while the flame burnt blue ; 
They to the cradle hasten'd-><^up they rais'd 
The babe, while my dear wife wi' horror gaz'd ; 
She scream'd ! she tried to rise ! when frae her view. 
They through the window, quick as light'ning flew ; 
Besides a miniature they took avray. 
Of my dear wife, which on the table lay. 

Jmnie. That looks like earthly thieves : Might not at 
night. 
My lady be deceived by the light ? 
Might not her weakness make strange visions rise. 
And cheat her fancy, and half-slumberin' eyes ! 
Might not the thieves be — > 

Sir John. No ! no.! it was they j 

An imp they left for her they stole away ; 
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A hideous damn'd monster ; black its fac^^ 

Wi' scarcely of humanity a trace : 

I scarce can keep frae smiling when I think 

Upon its looks, its squalling, and. its stink; 

It had an open countenance I swear, 

For its blue mouth was stretch'd from ear to ear. 

I smile against my Will. 

Jamie. And so do I. 

But what becam' o't after ? Did it die ? 

Sir John. Confound it ! ('twould make e'en a saiitt 
to swear.) 
At first I saw the ghastly thing with fear \ 
Next order'd a large ingle in the hall, 
At which the monster louder 'igan to squall ; 
Some brought great lumps o' coal, and ithers blocks 

Of wood, and made a fire could roast an ox. 

» 

Jamie. What did you next ? 

Sir John. We took the little deil. 

And threw it on the fire : It gied a squeel. 
And up the lum it flew : the house did shake ; 
And all the company wi' fear did quake : 
We heard it laughing, then it flew away j 
Nor have I seen or heard o't since that day. 

Jamie, Nor wish it, I. dare say—But who can telf. 
But yet, deliver'd frae these imps o' heU, 
You ;may regain your daughter ? 

Sir John. No, alas ! 

How could I know that she my daughter was i - 
The gates of hell are open night and day. 
Smooth. the descent, and easy is the way } 
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But to retnrn atf view the smiling skies. 
In this the task, in this the labour lies : 
But were she mine, and could by love be won. 
With how nuich pleasure would I call thee son 1 
What £iiry visions I but, although not ill, 
I feel myser a little wearied still \ 
And therefore I will yet a while resign 
Myself to rest. — Come o*er to day an' dine : 
Fve for a lawyer sent, my will to write s 
AjA a' my tenants well shall feast ere night •; 
Fve wam'd them a' to gather here at e'en. 
And sic a night there's few o' them have seen. 

Exit Sir Jfobn^ kamng upon Jamie» 



SCENE Ih 

Now, haviiig kft Sir John, he takes his way. 
(It's James I mean) alonj; the cliC-rais'd brae^ 
His way he takes up by the river's <fi4e. 
And hears beneath him far the gurgling Clyde ; 
For down the wall-like rocks, and noddln' ihad^s, 
The river haftes to Corrals wild cafcades : 
As on he goes, now iingle, now in flocks, < 
The wild birds ipring up frae the crevic'd rocks : 
ISfldvancin' ftiii, where Bonniton in fight, 
Pours down its fteet of water, lovely, white i-— 
Juft at the comer, lo ! he meets wi' Sym j 
See how the latter quick runs up to him. 



Symon. Dear me ! I'm glad at whi^t I just have 
h^ord, 
That you have sav'd frae death our worthy laird ; 

T 
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His page informed mCf he h^s gaen to warn 
The tenants to the laird's, man^ w^e an' bairn i 
There's to b^ a great feas^-f- 

Jamie. tjtilt %^ tk^^ 

And, Synooni'htrl^l I;«rti'tO'1)e )tb ht^. 

SjmoH. {sheJdittg tears ^f jiff) God hlfss hiii^'! I ^ 
glad as glad can he. 
And aften thou^ght that ^om^thing like we'd -see. 

yamie. ^ thanl: •^frdtx.-^Whit Mighr? tne ihaftst h 
. this, • - •- 

Is that of pleasitig ^ith Tye hsSi the IJfiss n 
Ctmtmt^ .^n cfttdlles^le^t'; ^^^oe'er has mair 
Than what's eneuch, adds less to wealth than cs^-e. 

Symon. That's good to preach— But ilka day yoi^ 
dine, 
To drink (as ballads say^ tte Hude^|:ed wine ; 
To chuse whae'er you like to bp your guest j 
Each hame a palace, andl^acfa'nie^l^^i^f^fc, 
Are goods which tfhtwgh the Stocks I've 4ieard despise, 
A man of sense I think will highly prize. 

Jai^ie^ The Sides you would say — nor, Sym, will I, 
TJiat rank an' richer are a good, dpny 5 
But God has given Custom to abate 
The vain distinAions of 4}ur mortal st^e; 
To lessen pleasures, make privations light, 
And bid the pahce aftd the cot tuiite : 
By this the silken carpet charnls no more, 
1 han the swept earthen, or the sanded floor. 
Should one bred in a cai^e^ in gloom and mgfact, 
Be brought transported to the cheerfu' light. 
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_  ' ' ' • 

Hd# WdiiM' he gaze ! an*' think heM n€ver tir^. 

To wander round, to irieW} and to admire : 

» 

The gol4et); sisKij t}ie lov«ly azure sky. 

The esiri^^ ih^ ^ea^ would, aU U'ansport. hi& ^ja ;, 

How would' tbA:i9i:>;wers>.thje bkds, thft scciat;e4 bre^e^. 

Delight, w]im wh^^pj^ipin' through tl^ bIo5$<m^d tre^isf 

Yet Cust90)^Jiis^^ lis without transport vi«iw. 

The PALACE Q9 TH]$ u^^tR^Li^r-'HoW' xowh o^r tn^e 

Must it then be, that ^Itrjr domes of state^ 

Sbon pall upon the fancies o' the great ? 

Health, virtue, all that wise men precious call. 

And Nata^kehavm^ are coiranoa unto. aU:* 

Oh, do tiie* bird* niair [tri ve io pleiiKi 

\^* fireetcr fangs or, fafcer^ 
A Iqrdi for iivln* mang, his tnect.s. 

Or ling for him the aft*cr ? 

Or giT^ the bdwef^ to him mair eafe^ 

< ^Caufe in his groiinds they*re growing ? * 

Or fweptec fle^pf^aogft fijigs t]ip.bre«zB» < 

Or water fwcttly M^? j 

i 

i 

JSiit t mauii gO^ instesid of preachin' h^re^ | 

To meet my loiFa^^-*^^TlriUrb6 » stovm Lfrar&-«¥* 
fie sure to mentioft- whiit t MA to iMaes--^ 
. See on that fount the drops fbretel IjbLe raiii, : 
Look I to ydn gloomin' clouds, and in the sky, 
^Stead of the sun, aidka ^il4iitd spot we spyt. 
Good heavens I ^rantthe storm may pass away. 
Nor huKkt Jean frae n\eetia' nie, to day : 
See there's a flash o' light'ning ! see yon flocks. 
Run a' thegither coiwiiig 'iHangf the rodt^J 
Another flash ! HtiAi^wh^t a-dreadfu^ sound ! 



I 
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It shakes tlie mouBtainSj floods^ and forests rouxuL 
Farewcl, dear Symon— 

Symon* Oh yet stay an* speak f ' 

Thex'eVae thmg makes my^very heart to break r 
If Ann before despised xne, hoir much matr 
Wm shedo't now \ Fm frantic vf¥ despair: 
Yoursel' who wishM me weel, and 2I her kin^ 
Will nt9w oppose, and urge me to yon tin. 

> 
Jamie. TouVe been my ^iend-you.are my {riend<^ — 

and ne'er. 

My sentimeMts shall change «ri^ tl»» wayddfa giear* 
Perhaps it is improper to reveal 
My sister's secret) bat I can't conceal : 
To day I tried her, said that you were free 
Now frae her chains,, and cauld as ane could be jl 
Nay that you lov'd anither : I perceiv'tf 
Proofs o' her love?— I cou'daa be deceived. 



When I laid her, her art* now would fail. 
To pleaib thee, or.torliire again, 

The roTe in her cheek waxed pale. 
And (he tri£d to mimic difdaio. 

« 

When I tald her, the finphenl, the tofe 
N^ledsy thott^ its ertr fiie Cair, 

If, when near it he eagerly goes. 
He 6nds that an adder is there. 

That thtti^ tkongh each bouity maydeolt 

A cruel and hard-hearted maid ; 
Although we admire, we negleft, ^ 

And fuffer her beauties to fade«, 

»• 

» » 

Ifaw)that it fili*d her with ^rocs, 
Her heart was too t^rtnr'd to feiga ; 
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And lore (boa b^gan to difclofe. 
What was tried to be. hid by diidftio.. • 

It I ' • -• 

Her gnef was too ftrongfor ^(^Qi^.. . 

*Twas anguiih too violent to bear $ 
And her boibm was heaving wi* fighs^ • 
And het hand hid the bright gufliin* tear* 



£xii Jmme* . Msna Symon^ 



1 . 1 



Worthy young man! What thanks, are due to 

heaven^ ; , 

Smceuntome sae good a frien^ is given ! 
Who J though sae fiir superior in his mind. 
Has beeny as if he were my equal, Und.-<-» ' 
But oh ! how beats my heart ; the Toad's remov'd 
Which bore it down ; and am I then belov'cf J-^ 

(A flash of lightening*) 
How have I tremblVi, when I saw the glare 
Of crooked lightenin* streaming through the air ( 
How shook, when growl'd the thunder ?-;-Beat thou 

ram !' . . 

Roll thunder ! lightenlngs^flasli ! Te r^ge m vain ; 
My soul superior, all her thought employs,. . 
In raising up the scenev of future joys : 
Bk peacefu' day will oh our labours smile,' ' 
Bring new delights,, aii'^ sweeten every tbit: ^ 
The^ve will find us in sweet- converse blest> 
And birds an' breezes lull us baith to rest. 



Aft mom well climb the dewy hill, 
To hear the lav*rocks tuig i 

At night we'll fit ajQde the riU, 
Or walk the graves iaaof • 



Or liear the birck^ VBoaog the hhki 
That gpow-upo' thafbepY 

Sbg to the fettfn' fun a fiutg. 
To gar him- £1^ aflM^,, 



While hand ki hand^we wander hamtf^ 

Ainid the ftented groVe ; 
Oor meltin* hearts will blefs the joys 

And o'er oar heads the ItlYtr moony 

WiU isBdenlonj tlieikr ;, 

And 'mang the trees around oar cot« 
The merry owl will cry. 

When,weoraat hMte> tMKM-6u$ 

Witt. 4a*^ hntfi o^K «ei»-; 
While wee bit tot^ keek frae the bedj 

^d ipier where we hae been, 
rd rather hae fie bllfs as this, < 

Than heaps o' Gonftlle6>gnr f 
Or ikBtriHw wMfrte telia^ flKams. 

9MiA riQ^i|i.ey.aEy^c 

And whenjny voice is rough and weak^ 

And locks are thin and grey ; 
Shell -feem BSA fsiivr to my^ecnj 

An4 loMlttt byx4l|aif« 
And tears:iM WMP^.an; wti^liM clMieJbi 

Yet tjpar*. qf ipye. th«y:U. be ; 
Though a* things fail, yet furely lovet 

Will nerct fidl in me< 



(Exh Symon^'^A great thunderstorm ensuey. 
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The thunderrftormls oy«r,ini4 the mit, 
^d Phoebus free Bis* filter l(Kiks«^n ; 
Wi* brighter luftre ntm be l^iltft eft^ l^y 
Through the rent <)<i||d»,4ittd ve^etttHrMfes-die dtf i 
And fee the rainbow green in glory bend. 
And reft o'er Must WLsmixk^ltiiftfy fefd I 
tjTow Tick itf«ints, and ftetfK fto^tfi^k'tffeet^,' 
And now reviTes with 'fr€&ier iMfs )U fSff^s ; 
While all the heath bldotts^foMh^* Mgal hlft| 
And every gcalfs4M«'M'^P^'<l'Wr'#r«ir. 
Sweet to the Anfe llit bl»lls k fii%gfiuAt^tt!Bii^ 
IVMfeifiaip 6li9f^ftik giot0f»^l!(Me'iHfficM'$ 
And as frae bough 'td hoa^ tht 4b«rgJRe»s hupt  
The motfture feUsin many ♦pnarly diojv 

See, underneath that n>ck-form*d cavern, Jcanp 
Ia converfttioQ wi* her4irpl^d'lea«i 
Approach and liftcn— fj«iiie mm llM>tild 
To her his luck, and wvuks her l»«MlbU 
What is fhc, where file Hyts, tmd a' «he usib*^ 
« Bpt hearken to them they will tell yon heft. 



Jfamie. Now have I told thee» love» of a' to me 
Has happen'd, since 1 last reclirfd wV tlieci 
Nor is my bliss complete, until yen say^ 
That you'll be lady now c^ :aU I h»'e : 
Those beamin* ey^, red lips, aifd iily hatttl> 
Can please me madr than e^ s(ae mkUe land ; 
In any state wi* thee I'd not repine } 
Lore turns the water of the brook to wine : 
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(Utet one of ber hands f and^ fidibone of his arms roundiir ' 
neckf sings tbeJiUotuinj; song.) 



Oh^ gimyit ^Htre mme^ LmgU t 
Oh^gim yt totrt aum^ tt^jjU t 
Tdkttbchufpi^ man aikotf - 
Fd kad a iift dhktj LaJU f . 

There's, ibmething in that bonny faeci 

i BCfcr ftw before, Uiffie ! 
Your a{lion$ a* hive fie a gmce, 

\ ffffc and I adore, laiCe ( 
Though ither brilliant eyes may dart, 

Apd brighl a$ diamonds roU, laffie ! 
There's n»ne bntyonr's flioot throi^ my heart. 

And foften a' my iool, laffie ! 

Obfgmye were mm^ Laffe^ t^c. 

In vau for liberty IVe Ibnght, 

And .ftmggled to get free, lallie ! 
Alas ! you limit Uka thonghti 

I think alone of thee, ktiCe ! 
Zach motion ihews fome grace that's new. 

That fafcinates my eyes, laiCe ! 
And though your charms I daily view, 

I fee them wi' furprife, laiCe ! 

Obf gin ye were wune^ Laffie^ tSfe* 

Sweet is the fpring, and iweet the ro(c, 

^hen moiftenM by the ihower, laiCe ! 
Bright on the thorn the dew-drop glows. 

At mom's refulgent hour, laflie ! 
Bu^ pnrer, brighter f^ than the^. 

Thou art, and charm'(l me more, lallie I 
Than tongue can tell— I wondering gaze;^^ 

I gaze, and I adore, ladie ! 

Oh, gh ye were mme, La^^ fsfe* 
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Bdt tdl me no#> my dearest, whefe's yotir hame I 
And who's your father ? lidr mj questions blame. 
Blest must the father be from whom jou sprung^ 
And blest the mother at whose breast you hung— 
But thrice mair blest the youth who sees thy charms^ 
And folds the lovely treasure in his ^ms ! 

Jean* TeuVe heard that fairy folks do live within 
The echoing rocks 'of yonder roarin' liu'— 
It's there I dwell. But stay a wee, until 
I climb that craig, and gase me down the hill 
That nane are coming. [She rises and goes. Manet Jamie* 

Jamie. It's as I thought— What shall I do ? This 
day. 
If heaven assist, she must be forced away 
Frae these infernal imps. — But oh ! how like 
To our late lady'^s piAure ; it must strike 
Each one who sees.-'-Can heaven 1 What gleam of 

. ligJit, 
Darts through my soul unspeakable delight ! 
TTis she ! But, no— the ever-busy mind. 
With ease paints that to which it is inclin'd. 

Jean {returmngy Fve look'd down the brae side on a' 
the plain, 
^13 lonely, and we'll be disturb'd J>y nane. (seating hersHf. 
That Knight you say has been sae kind to thee. 
And made thee heir, is father unto me. 
Froni him, a £iiry told to me to day. 
When but an infant, I was stole away } 
lis just this day exa£Uy sixteen year> 
She also said — But whence proceeds that tear ? 
Why raise aloft your hands ? why lift your eye, 
In speechless transport thus to yonder sky ? 
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Jamie. I tlank tkee, graebns God ! Bot m^ arise \ 
Haste ! haste I ' with me, an' bless^ a father's eyes : 
He tol4 n^» weeping, just this verj day. 
How he had lost you — rise and come away i 

Jean. Alas ) some spell my fetter'd squI restrain^ ; 
A sacred rite must loose it from its chains : 
And filhoiilit this day once pass, no holy charms • 
Can tear me> Vrb beenrtoldi irom elfin arms* 
Deep in our fairy forest there's a well, 
A fountain c^secrate by many a spell— 

Jamie. What forest do you mean ? 

Jean. Below the soil. 

Far ! far below the deep, sweet gardens smile r 
It's true they bask not in a blazin* ray. 
But a mild twilight reigns, nor night nor day: 
Through lovely banks there many a river flows^ 
Perfum'd wi* myrrh, and many a blushin* rose \ 
Now roUin' loudly o'er some wild cascade. 
Now plaintive tinklin* in the violet glade : 
Melodious voices mid the zephyrs breathe, 
And golden fruitage beckons dn each path. 
Tbore diirioj^ childhood I was Mmt to fovc. 
Nor view'd, till simmer last, these scenes aboife :. . 
For after fifteen years 'tis doomJd by iate, 
A year we wander, near eur natiite seat ; . . 

And sweeter unto, me the purple i\Qath, 
Than all the bow'r^ an' gro^es^ah' streams, .beneath: 
What's suitable tp pature cmlji can 
Delight, and hum^n o|[)]e£U suit, vi^ mail* . 

Jamie. What Said you o* the well?- 

Jean. " * Fll there the morr^ . ^ 

Thrice dipt^ become a f^, unless I'm torn 
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Frae th^ this day y and frae that fatal hovftj 
I cai\be aided b ynae mortal power, . . .^... 
But to the moon, Tin tald, like lightenin' fly. 
To be the fairy queen when Mab shall die 



I 



Jamie. But what's the charm. Oh anaid^ {>f oceed. to 

 t 9 r I 

say, 
Oh what's the charm will free you frae dieir «My i 
Is courage needed ? Me, my love, employ. 
For thee Fd sacrifice e'en life wi' joy j • 
For thee Fd dimb o'er clifis e'en mountains high i 
For thee embark when billows lash the sky \ 
For thee Fd unaffirighted haste beneath. 
And tread eaxth's deepest cave^ mid scenes of death. 

Jean. If th(Ni so great 9 love persuades to go. 
And lead me from the fairy cave below. 
Attend to what Pll say !— Where torrents rave. 
O'er yon steep rocks, there is a spacious cave. 
Behind the stream : By ropes you must de3cehd. 
To where the rocks to form a passage rend ; 
For though I tread them safe by fairy aid. 
My power, as soon as Fm set free, will fade : 
Then through a dreary passage grope^-wblere nlgh^ 
Was never banish'd by the blessed light; • - 
And had the trial been on other ^y> '- 
Terrific spedbes would besiege your way : ^ 
But as you forwards tread, you still will hear, 
A hubbub of strange sounds assault your ear ; 
Such when, in autumn, by the savage l)last. 
On every stream the yellow leaves are cast i 
Such is the sound-^Above, the tempest soars. 
Dark in the air— ^Below, the torrent roarsv»s • 
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These sounds will still increase as on you wadct 
Through the dark gloom. — ^Well i are you yet afraid ? 

Jamie, Perhaps in ither cause Td feel alarmq ; 
But while I grope Fll think upon your charms : 
immortal Love will make the passage gayy 
Shake his bright torchi and light me on my way^. 
What follows next ? 

Jean, Weel ! Fll go on again. 

At last youll come to an extensive plain, 

Hem'd in by rocks ; in midst of which you'll spy 

» 

A mighty" rowan tree, wide spreading ! high ? 

No other tree, no objefl: will appear, 

Except a lonely stream which murmurs near-— 

On to the tree advance, though storms arise^ 

And tempests dark, involve wi' night the ski^s. 

Around the tree a circle large is seeUj 

A fairy circle, of a brighter green \ 

Thrice let that circle round the tree be trod. 

And thrice demand me, in the name of god : 

Then I, d'eliver'd frae the elfin charms, 

Will in a blast be wafted to thy arms. 

Jatme. Is that it all ! And shall you then be mine t 
How small a trial for such charms a$ thin^ ! 
But will I see no fairies I 

Jean, Round my waist. 

Then fold your arms, and cross the stream in haste* 
But, oh ! it fills my bosom wi' alarms. 
To hear thee talk for ever thus of charms : 
Is it alone because you think me fair 
You love me*— for my fece, my shape, my air ? 
Or is It something else, mair firm an' staid. 
Some ither ornament which will not fade I 
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Jamie. I never lov'd the persons who pretend. 
That weahh and beauty should not move the mind | 
Who wi' £ause pride assert that pleasure springs 
Detach*d> unaided by external things : 
I own Fm weak enough to think, a maid 
Is not the worse, like thee, wi' charms array'd) 
I own I am not sage enough to brag, 
I love a Grace nae better than a hag : 
But, Jeanie, it is m^ that cheek that glows, 
Mair sweet than through the sunny shower the rose \ 
It^s no thae di'mqnd een, which, as they roll, 
Dart through my heart, ^nd soften a' my squl—i 
Tis MIND I love in thee ^ charms fade away, . 
But never, never shall my love decay. 
Why ask these questions ? Sure you canna fear 
A change in me— rWhy, Jeanie, why that tear ? 

Jean, I ^hank you \ and the reason pow 111 show.: 
I said that o'er a stream you needs mu^t go : 
Now, should the fairies chuse, they may bedew 
My facf , as o'er the stream I pass wi' you : 
{Straight shall ^y colour change, each charm shall fly, 
A certain wildness stare in either eye. 
My mind shall be as now ; but, as I said. 
Those beauties which sae much you praise shall fade : 
I know the fairies love me, and they may 
Unsprinkl'd by the stream permit my way : 
But as they love me more, the more they'll grieve. 
The more revenge themselves, when you relieve. 
Now say, and chace thae fears my bosom fill. 
Thus chang'd, thus alter'd, — could you love me still ? 
If not, although it's horror to remain 
Wi* them— Adieu ! we ne'er will meet again, [rising uf^ 
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Jamie {fulBfig her to him.) Delightfu' maid ! my love, 
my life thou art ! 
No change of tliee can ever change my heart : 
Enough for me-^-^And could you say adieu !-- «> 
Enough, O Jean ! if Vm beloved by you : ,, \ >• . .^ 
Tis true I'll mourn to see these beauties fade ^ 
But will not love thee le^, deligji^tfu' maid ! .. 7 • 
Dear, dearer than the tide that warms my hecut, ^ [ , 

» 

Thoult ever be-— to me my better part. ♦, 

fStraif^s her to his breast,) . . * 

Jean. Btft «ee the «im has left the middle dt«f , 
And quickr, ah. Ae ! the fated momems fly. 
Haste to dsyftther ! and that pi^re bearj-^ 
It is the piAure o^ my mother dear ; 
They stole it w? my set*— Tell Wfti the ^hole 5 
Then cctttie-<-Alas ! what fears possess my soitll^-* 
Come, if you will, relieve a wretched maid. 
And execute, O youth ! what n6w Fve said. 
Alas! the heavy rains which fell to day. 
Will still increase the horrors of yoiir way ; 
For, hark ! the streams down to the water-fall 
KoU wild, and louder to the echoes call. 

/ 

Jamie. And let them — Jeanie calls, and I obey \ 
Mid Alps and deserts Love can £nd his way ^ 
He finds his way, and those whom he inspires 
Can pass uninjur'd amid floods and fires. 
Farewell a while ! But oh ! first let me sip 
Again the neAar o' that roseate lip ; . 
Still view these een, and yet again be presto 
In ardours half convulsive, to thy breast. 

Exeunt. 
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SC.M NM IV. 



5 f 



' A vanlted ha' is fee'^. where echo catU- 
Full aft, and donzA tap*ft,ry decks the w^lls. 
Through painted windows, tdrnperin* every ray^ 
Beams, wi' a fweetand (blema iight, the day : 
At Air^her en4's s| fit«— :thcrp fit* flow . . ' 
The Knight — ^^U( iee'f Jaqae^ enters ,t<|;3ir Joh»; 



'' » 



S/r Johfij fifing to mat Jantie* - 

Come ! come away ! my son ; you staid so long^ 
I was afraid that something had gon« wpong : 
I wearied for you to come here and chat ; 
'Ti»lang past dinner-time — But what is that ? 
{Jamie holds out the pi^ure.) 

Jamie, A pifture I {Giving it to Sir jfobn, who stares 
at it attentively.) 

Sir Join. Mighty God ! where got yDu't, where ?— 
Some water quickljprrifad me to s^ chair ! 
The^ pifture of my wife ! — ^*twas thus she smiFd ! 

{Kissing it,) » 

Where was the pifture got ?— where is my child ? 

{Rising again^ and coming towards Jamie*) 

Jamie, Compose yourself! Sit down! you canna 
stand ! 
To day I got it frac your daughter's hand. 
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Sir John. From whom ? 

Jamie. Tour daughter—She's alive and w^ell. 

&ir John. Where is she ? {again rising in great agitation^ 

Jamie, Sit ; the whdle FU tell ! 

But drink this cup of wine. (filling cut some wine. 

Sir John (bursting into tears.) rfow can you pretend, 
To cheat an aged person, and jour friend ! 
This is delusion I It's a dream I fe^ !-— 
Where is the pidhxre vanish'd ? No, its here, (kissing it* 
Oh ! my ftill heart— ^-Where did you get it, lirhei'e ? 

Jamie. Til tell you all, but in the open air. 
Lean on my arm ; we'll go enjoy the -breeze, 
Which now breathes sweetly mid the garden trees : 
There I will tell you aU—Youll faint I festf 
la this warm room, I cannot tell you here. 

(Jamie leads out Sir John^ who is almost instnsiUe* 
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ACT IV. 



SCENE I. t 

^ Oh, hapiiy love ! where love is tnily found. 

Oh he«t«felt raptures, bUfs bef on4 compare t 
IV e paced much this weary mortal round. 

And fage experience 'bids me this decUire» 
If Heaven a drauight of heavenly pleafiire fpace* 

One cor^il in this melancholy vak ; 
*Tis when a yonthfu% lotifig, ifeodeft p$AXi ^ 

In others arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the miUc-V^hite tbonf, that ibents th^eMUbggale,'* 

« 

^ thinks the bard, and Symon diof^ the lame ; 
He (its wi* Ann, who sow appra? es his fiame^ 



Spnon. And was it true, then, that I had a part^ 
Although ye still disguis'd k, in your heart i 
And was it true that, while wi' fears opprestj 
I fill'd a comer in my charmer's breast ? 
I thank thee, Annie : condud, sic as this, 
Inflames ilk joy, and doubles a' my bliss. 
Now, now I live ; nor will I close in night 
My dying een, a stranger to delight : 
Yet let me press thee clo^r to my breast, 
Tet feel a rapture not to be exprest. 

X 
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ff^mi thou art mry ain ihhtg^ 

I nuill luve tbee, I nvill Ittve tief ^ 

H^lnm tboM art my min things 
Mntf Jearh VfUl J hive tltee I 

At qiorning when the rofy rays. 
Come dancin' o'er the dewy braes ; 
At erenin* by the ingle*s blaze, 
m tell how much I lave thee* 

Wban tiou art mr^ ain tbirtgy fffr. 

ril ravifli'd view ilk chearfu* day, 
For then amang the woods we'll ftray ; 
And there, mid nature's fbenes fae gay, 
ni tell how much I lave thee. 

W.baa t^ Oft ivy aiyi things Uff» 

VXL bleis the ftorm, ibr then within 
We'll fit and fcorn the tempefts din. 
When vamiy ftrugglia* to get in—^^ 
How dearly will I luve thee i 

V/'&an thou art my mi thing, fsfc» 



J^n* These sentiments I own are very good i^ 
But ilka lover say^sae» whan we're woo'd : 
Peceitfu' love ! how mighty are his powers : 
^spir'd by him, what joy beguiles the hours I 
What scenes arise, created by his aid, 
Bliss in ilk walk, an' rapture in ill^ shade ? 
How does he busk wi' charms the prospect o'er^ 
And ay mak' sweeter what was sweet before ? 
But marriage soon makes lovers change their sangj^^ 
And ^Xixi might cease to please ere it be lang. 
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Tlinc— ^oy'j JVife 0/ Al£vaUocL 

Could I hope you*d ay be true, 
My pleafure wad be pafl expreilin' ; 

Cotild I hope ybu^day be true, 

I'dfeek fne heaven nae ither bleffin* 9 

But, Oh ! it's cruel when a youth 

Has made our heart for mafter chufb him 9 
Us erucl then to gang awa. 

And leave a viper in the bolbin. 



Symon. Sooner yon hawk, when during a* the day 
He fasted, waa release at eve nis prey ; 
Booner the stream, in spite o' nature's lawsy 
Shall cease to sound, as o'er the rock it fa's ; 
Sooner the earth and ocean changed shall be, 
And Tintoc's foot be dash'd on by the sea ; 
The aspin cease to tremble W the bf eeze. 
And a' things change, ere thou shalt cease to please. 

Ann, And was there nought then in what James did 
say. 
About your love for Maggie <f Mill-brae ? 

Symon. Nought. in the least ; he said it ju^t to prove^ 
Whether I shar'd a portion o^ yotir lovC. 

Ann. Weel, be it sae— But Sym6fi, do y6u kQOW, 
What is the cause that Jamie's altcr'd now ? 
Nae mair to cheerfu' meetings he gie's birth i ' 
Nae mair he jests, and fills the house wp mirth \ 
Nae mais his chat beguiles the weary day. 
Nor makes the eve pass unperceiv'd away. 
Silent he sits, while aften tears distil, 
Which my forebodin' heart wi' anguisLfilli 
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Has he e'er tald-^for afien ane revealsy 
To a dear friend, what he firae kin conceals ; 
And thou his desirest friend frae childhood 
Has he e'er tald what anguish wastes hb heart } 

Symon. To day he did part of a tale reveal>. 
But which I promised firmljr to conceal : 
Indeed I ben yet but a part mysel', 
Till night, and then I promise you well telU 
'Oh how I wish for gloamin' to advance ; 
I hope that then wi' nane but me you'll dance. 

• 

Ann. I winna say — But Symon I maun go ; {rising 
My mother weel will scold, I've been so slow j. 
I should frae Lanrik lang ere this hae been. 
Farewell — and mind ! that you maun tell at e'ei^. 

f Simeon holding her.y. 

Tanc-^Exve-lugbts Marietta 

Oh watt but a wee, my Annie ! 

You needna, my deareft 1 depart ;. 
I cancia yet leave thee» Annie I 

It breaks my very heart. 
Oh I D^ait but a wee, my Anaie !> 

Tis early yet in the day ; 
Sit down OH thefegowans, my Apnie f 

A»* jl^pg.liae yet awaf.. (iV^£cr4»w>^ 

And w^lt thou be mine, my Annie 1 

I'm glad maid even to pain ; 
Oh t tett mc*t again, my Annie I 

Oh tell n^e't yet again. 
What though our wealth ^ but littioj 

We never will repine ^ 
The clear frefli fotintain, my Annie f 

Love turns to fweeted wine. 
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Arm. I canns^ stay iiideed-*^Bitt ^ ye cbose> 
G)me over u» SI Ittlle to the bouse : 
ru in the gardeft be> my love^ sund ayn^ 
We'll sit, viiSe o'er omf beads the rotes twine v 
There where hb bridal sang the blackbird soBp^ 
We'll ¥0W eternal faith, vi' sttntualtoogue. 

&jnwn. Speak ! has your mother^ Ann, forgotten yet» 
How sair my unde^s dog your Crummie bit I 

Antu That's true i when ypu cqme o'er the'll ba 
a din;^ 
^ She bans your uncle Jobi;i, and a'^ his kin \, 
It wasna right t& hound a mastiff^ dog — 

^ymoru It waa my uncle''s herd, that little rogue : 
But weel I ken, akhough your mother rage 
Wi' greatest force, her fiiry to asstiage> 
She's been a mither to me ; and you know, 
There's kin between us<— -Maun you really go ? 

Ann*. I must \, 'twill soon be night i I maun be drest 
Te ken, to shine awa' at this same feast. 

Symon, Thy charms fiar mair than ornaments adorn :: 
And must I thus, dear Ann, £rae you be torn i 
First then anithei^ kiss-— and O be sure 
To be at hame — ^I'll be before an hour. 

fSymon hissH Anffg noith his arms round her neek : 
daring miiick^ Mass James the rmmster passes^ 
i»i$k a-kng n»bAe sk^^ in a sJemn manner^ and^ 
seeing tkentf says :J[ 

Mass James. What's this jQu're; doing there ? I caa- 
notbide 
Tq ^tra man and maid thus side to side : 



Its written that Rebecca veird her faCe/ 

When she approached Isaac-x-there was grace ! 

But men and maidens now, like thee and Anny 

Heed maif the outward than the inner man i 

It's to be feai^d you'U fall into temptation ; 

And on the cutty-stool soon hae your station : 

For, verily, Fll wad a. doit and mair. 

That neither o' ye has a bible there ?-^ 

Wha kens but Satan sits upon that know, 

And at your doings laughs, an^ shakes his pow ^ 

<* Fll beat the minister (thus to himsel' 

Hfe thinks) and roast half o' his flock in hell '^-*r 

Ye'U beat the minister, ye tatty dog ! 

Sneak to the pit, ye dirty brhnstone rogue ! 

I trow my lad, at sight o' me, wad sneak 

Awa' fu' quickly to his hall o' reek : 

See ! see ! him scouring yonder o'er the brae, 

Wi' tail atween his feet — He's well away ! {hlows his msK 

Sym ! dost thou know, and .Ann ! what is the fruit> 
That you're to reap frae this ? 

Symon and Ann. No, Sir ! 

Mass James. Be mute \ 

I ask you, 'cause interrogations force. 
And greater pithiness, give the discourse : 
Use first — ^Let every one avoid temptatiox^ 
It leads them afterwards to tribulation^ {^lows his nose* 
Use second — ^When ye meet, remember this. 
Ne'er talk of love, nor slabber, sirs, apd kiss : 
These are unhallowed doings, drive fr^e heaven. 
And mak' ye of unrighteousness the leaven. 

Finally, Sym and Ann, I say to yOu, 

Put off the old man, and put on the new ! 

MxeahT. 
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S C E N £ //, 

The garden, which before we faw, appears t 
Jaqies has the (lory told — Sir John's in tears. 



Sir John^ I weep with joy ; and yet I own thatfear^ 
Till she be wholly ours^ shares half the tear. 
Now I beliisve in dreams ; for, as to day, 
I yet was sleepy- when you w^itaway, 
I laid ine down — Methought that, vested bright, . 
My spouse then came, in robes of roseate light \ 
Fair as that dayj an' fairer, than wl^en led, 
Wr sweet reluctance, to the nuptial bed — 
And art thou come, I said (while blest I gaze) 
To charm my lonely nights, my weary days : 
And art thou come at last ? Oh wept and moum'd \ 
So long ! so greatly I Art thou then return'd i 
Forward I rush'd ; but backward |lew the fairj^ . 
Aq4 hyng supported on the fragrant air : 
<< Me heavenly bow'rs, celestial haunts retain, 
(She said) where ne'er to part we'll meet again ; 
3ut see thy daughter "-r^traight I tum'd me glad^ 
And saw by thee a virgin forwards led ; 
Young, bloomin' ! like my wife in form an' face^ 
^ave hers was saint-like^ that a mortal grac^ : 
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Agun I tumM) as doubting if 'twere true, 
And tried to catch her hem of sapphir^ blue- 
She smil'd and fled — ^before her ail vras nighty > 
Behind her streamed a track of golden light. 
Weepin' I wak'd ; and, musin* as I lay» 
I thought that what we'd talk'd of baith to day 
Had rais'd these visions i yet in the extreme^ 
I wearied for you, to relate my dream* 
But rise my son, and to the lin let's go ! 
I think the minister in comin's slow. 

Jamie. He could not yet be here.-^But, as I said» 
The fairies in her looks may change the maid i 
jSencft, though sae like the pi^tore, she liiay be 
Nae langer like it after she's set free : 
But tendemes» and love can ofaBrsm sopplft 
Give roses to the Up» and gem the dye. 

Sir Join. I thank you James, for what you under- 
take. 
Perils for mine and for my daughter's sake. 

Jamie {Uushitfg.) And for my owoip— But if you pleaee 
well nkf 
And hasle as quick's we can unto the Im : 
Hell surdy soon be here, that she may be 
^Baptiz'd^ as soon as ever she's ^ free. 

Exeunt. 
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S C E N E IIL 

'Tis Adam's houle— you ken't— i>A good peat irt^ 
Tqu fee ; and a* things neat as you'd defire. 
Befide it Adam fitSi and the gudewife» 
(She fttj maift for the firft time in her life.) 
Me feems jn grief, poor man ! and heavy woe : 
Alas ! how true there's nane quite bleft below { 
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Catharirte. What needs ye deaVe us talkln' d* the cat? 
The cats are no'sae scarce a weel I wat ; 
What folly is it, just whafi ye hae heard> 
Your only son's to be a braw rich laird. 
Thus to lament a cat ? and ithers rack 
Complaining thus ? — ^Nae fears but she'll com^ back« 

Adam. She never will come back I Waesucks ! I doubt 
YouVe hurt poor baudrans wi' your lang wet clout. 
Cheet ! che^t ! waesucks, I doubt poor thing she^s dead: 
• Fie light a wisp, ind look below the bed ! 

(The^ Gudewife lights a candle s and thej both lonk 
beneath the bed^ without seeing her. J 

Oh dool ! oh dool ! she's dead, and never mair 
ril stroke her arch'd up back and satin hair \ 
Nae mair she'll come, whan I begin the grage. 
An* stand aside me wi' her sonsy face ; 
Nae mair, when I hae done, to get a bit, 
She'U mew beside me, an' baud out her fit *, 
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Na^ mair beside the ingle» ere a fa' 
O' rain, she'll wash her white face wi' her pa^f 
Nor in the nook, whan naething else is seen, 
Glowr in the dark wi' her big yellow een— 
I thought some judgement wad upon us Irgirt, 
Whan you let in the papish priest last night. 

Catharine. Twas you yourseU that bade us strike 
the cat. 
Because you threw your bonnet in the pat ^ 
Besides we didna hit her ; and ere night, 
PU warrant we'll o' pussy get a sight, 

Adam. I wonder what possest me, that till now^ 
I wonder'd not poor brute she didna mew : 
I'd rather her than ony lavrock hear i 
Yon fairy wiU hae stolen her I fear % 
Why did you let k in ? 

Catharine. It steal % cat I 

It's no sae very daft, a weel I wat. 
She'll just hae catch'd some hare, I ken fii' weely 
An' hid it, for she's greedy as the deil ; 
No like the last poor cat that's now away, 
Who brought us hame a hare maist ilka day-^ 
Fy ! in a time like this lament nae mair, 

Adam. And what is wealth unless our friends ca» 
share ?. 
How glad she'd been, poor creature, to have heard^ 
Her faVrite Jamie's now become a laird. 
I never saw a brute had half the sense. 
Cheet ! cheet !-«J'll go again and look the spence.— - 
No ! no ! she is not there ^ oh dool ! oh 4ool ! 

Catharine. W^ say nae mair about her Bke a fool! 
Gae change yoursel'^ — ^'twifi soon amaist be dark — 



Tye laid out claes, hose^ mittens^ and a sark : 
Make read^ for the feast. 

Adam. Weel ! very good ! 

Speak, Kate, put on the day your scarlet hood, 
An' tartan gown \ I like to see you bra'. 
Troth ! though yotir auld, I think you war them aT* 
[Kissing her.) * 

Catharine. Weel ! weel ! since sae you wi^j^ Fll do 
my best. 
And shall, gudeman, as you advise be drest* 
I hope that auld John Simson o' Drumale 
Will not be there— Fll mak* him rue his tail ! 

Adam. He couldna' help it* 

Catharine. What ? to hound hi» dog, 

A mastiff, at the ky ! — ^he is a rogue. 
It grieves me to the heart, to see the cow 
Gang wi' her tail deckt off, just like a sow ; 
And sic a cow \ Gin I come near the ^o^^ 
Deil tak' me gin I dinna gie't a flog } 
Fll gie't its fairing !— I shall mak' it rue 
The very day that first it saw a cow : 
Fll beetle it like i>ear 1—1 maist could cry. 
She's quite asham'd to gang wi' ither ky : 
The Bill when she comes near them drives her aff— • 
For which, in winter, he's got nought but chaff: 
Fll gi'ehim tit for tat \ vile saucy iMiite ! 
Fll mak' him Uve cm chaff_I will ! Fll do't I 

Enter Symon. 

Symon. Gudeday ! 

Catharine. Gudeday ! gude devil !— Gang as fast's 
ye can. 
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Unto your uncle^ that gude worthy man. i 
Tell him frae me that— tell him he's a rogue^ 
To hound at a poor brute a mastiff dog. 
How wa^ he like himsel') had he a tail. 
That ane should, pu' it aff ? not weel Fse bail. 

Adam. Speak> Symon, saw ye ought of our poor cat f 
Her loss will mak' me furious, weel I wat. 

' Symon. Your Cyprus cat ? 
Adam. |rhe same— 

Symon. I'm grieved to say. 

My uncle's dog has worried her to day. 

V 

Adam. Oh dool ! 

Catharine. Qude heaven ! that I should ban \ 

Pack, Symon ! to the dpor as fasts ye can ! 
Gie's o'er the poker, Adao)— Pack you hame ! 
Or for twa tpwmonds ye'5 gae limpin' lame : 
Toul fa' yours^r and kin — I'd like to see 
You a' wi' Pharaoh plung'd i' the Red S^a. 

Adam. Qh dool I what harm poor beast had pussy 
done ? 
Waesucks ! there's nought but wo beneath the sun. 
Where is her corpse ? 

Symon* ,Tuts ! I was but in jest. 

I didna s6e her ; and the d<%, poor beast i 
Was hang'd this mortiin' — As for crummie's tail, 
Twill grow mair lang than eyer without fail. 

Catharine. But are ye sure o' that ? 

Symon. As true's I'm Iiere^ 

TJiis very day piy catties tail's I'll sh^^r 5 
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You ken that hair grow$ best when it is shorn I 
I'll dock them a* this e'ening, or the morn, 

Catharine. But then the rump's away! 

Symon* So much the better ! 

It will not grow sae fast, and what the matter. 
But where is Ann ? 

Catharine. She's wat'ring in the yard some useless 
flow'rs— 
She's far o'er high for sic a house as ours. 
The deil a hate o' wark she's done the day, 
Except some twa three minutes at the whey. 
Its a chang'd warld since I was young indeed ! 
Young folks were then a very different breed ; 
For flow'rs or useless trash nae hours were broken^ 
I care't na for arose mair than a docken. 

Sytnon. I weel believ't.-^Ann bears frae a' the bell ; 
But someway still she's naething like yoursel'. 

Catharine. Sit down, and get a dram an' cheese an4 
bread — 
Ay, Symie man ! Ye might say that indeed, 
Had ye but seen me aince — not ane sae trig, 
Gaed to the kirk, or sl^ore upo' a rig. 
Twas thought the minister himsel' to me. 
Cast frae the pu'pit whiles a sheepish eye : 
But now Fm auld an' frail : Not as when anes, 
I gaed to win the kirn at Willy Bane's. 
At Lanrik fair, what fairings frae the men ! 
For ilka lad the rest had, I had ten ; 
And ay I jeer'd them when they laid their tale. 
An' frisk'd> an' laugh'd, as brisk as bottl'd alQ.—- » 
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But saw ye Jamie ! Syinon> hae ye heardj 
That if he's spar'd he is to be our laird ? 

Symon. I've heard it \ and I woader'd that a cow^ 
Or cat, could occupy your minds just now. 
I'm sure you're happy ! 

Catharine {^fiil'tng a glass to Symon,) Troth! I canna say- 
I'm sometimes glad ; at ither times I'm wae : 
"What need ha'e folk of mair, if they've enow ? 
The draff's ay sourest to the best fed sow : 
It's better to sit still than rise an' fa : 
On Tintoc tap the snellest drift-show*rs blaw. 
I'm fear'd, when he grows bien, and is a laird^ 
He'll for his humble kin hae^less regard ; 
For I've been tald the great do sae : but he 
Has been the best and kindest son to me ; 
It's no frae his behaviour past I fear 5 
But the best mind, it's saidf is spoil'd by gear. 
Tak' aff your dram f 

Symon. Fse do sae : Here's his health ! {drinks. 
A mind like his is never spoil'd by wealth : 
It's me has cause to fear — Ye ken my love 
To Ann, which all of you did aince approve ; 
But now you'll a' despise me, you're so great, 
And anguish an' despair will be my fate. 

{The gudewife looks serious.^ 
(What I admire in you mi^iist is your een. 
Sic coal-black blinkers I have never seen.) 

Catharine. They're failing now, I'm growin' auld and 
frail) 
But as for Ann, ye's get her without fail* 
Gin she should dare refuse you, she may beg 5, 
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rd break good sooth ! the little cutty's leg. 
My blessin' and a bannock wi' you baith ! 
[Drinks f and Jills out to the gudeman.) 

Symon (to Adam J. And your's ? 

jidam. First tell me what you think of Faith ? 

Symon (winking privately to Catharine^) 
I think that Works are useless, sinfu', bad. 
Vile rags f 

Adam. Weel Symon you're a worthy lad ! • 

Tak* Ann if you can get her — ^Here's your health ! 
Love ane anither,; love surpasses wealth. 

Catharine. And so say I : an' though I sometimes 
flyte, 
When she negledb her wark, she's my delyte ; 
Her brother scarce is mair. 

(Enter Herd Boy in great haste^ and says) 

Is Symon here ? 

Symon. Ant very like him— Wha has lost his mare ^ 

Herd Boy. James bade me tell you, last as ye can scud» 
To follow him this moment down the wood. 
Sir John, Mass James, and he, gang to the lin : 
Follow as fasts ye can, you'll be behia'. 

Symon {rising.) Gudeday! 

Catharine. Gudeday, we'll see you at the feast-— 
[Exit Symon.) 
That lad ay seem'd to me aboon the rest : 
I hate a flatterer ; Sym is nane of thae — 

Adam» I wonder where's the cat ? ah well a day J 
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SCENE ir.^ 



Again you fee the infide of the lin ; 
Again you hear its daihin' and its din :— 
A vaulted cave behind, immenie m height f 
On antic pillars raised, appears in fight : 
Steal through the gloomy perfpe^ive "wi* me. 
But oh ! be carefu* left the elves (hould Tee !-^ 
By roufing fire three Fairlfcs fit ; but Jean 
Upon her hand her lovely cheek doth lean s 
Aft too (he wipes away the fecret tear* 
For now the fatal, dreadfu* hour is near. 
Meanwhile the Fairies tinobfervin* chat ; 
And to its neighbour thus fpeaks a wee brat ; 



I. Fairy, Steer up the ingle. Bob ! Are ye no wae 
That we maun lose the feast and sport to day. 
That will be in the moon ? 

Bob friping the ribs.) Ay, troth a wee ; 
Eut what our queen commands us, that maun be. 

2* Fairy, Commands us? What's she fear'd for? 
Troth, Fse lay 
My lugs, that nane will trouble us to day, 
To force away her favourite j for wha 
Kens ought about us being here awa ? 

I. Fairy. It's best to be secure — ^But, lovely maid^ 
[to Jean) 
Why sit you thus so pensive and so sad i 
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A few short hours toed past, like us you'll glid^ ^ 
I'hrough the thin air, and travel on the tide ; 
Aboon the clouds you'll like a lavrock tour, 
And reach the moon in less than half an hour. (She cries. 

Bob. Distress her ndt. — Man often weeps, 'tis strange, 
Though frae a worse to better state he change. 
He who had Idng time dwelt far mid the deep. 
When taken frae his desert isle would weep ; 
For custom makes the walk, thel sti'eam, the grove, 
Which aft we haunt, thcj objefts of our love : 
Men when they enter into life complain. 
And yet they. weep to leave that life again. 

, I. Fairy. Weel reason'd, troth! What have yoti beeri 

at College 
Of late, that you've acquir'd sae mickle knowledge ? 
We a' weref wondering where of late you've been. 
That at nae fairy meeting you were seen. 

3. Fcnrf. A J', tell us, Bob-^-but first draw in ydiir toes— 
Whefe you have been ; hard studying, I suppose. 
I hope to see a fairy, I declare. 
At Glasgow soon in a prdfelssor's chair : 
You'll give us gratis tickets-*-^ 

Boh. Yes, I may I 

For your pooif sculls woiild carry nought aWay* 

I. £5* 2. Fairies. Where were you ? 
Bob. In quality of cat| 

I've liVd this while, a tettror to each rat. 

I. Gj* 3. Fairiesi A Cat, preserve us a' ! a cat ! a cat ! 

!Bob. Ay. fairies, just a cat ! a cat ! a cat ! . 

I* Fairy^ What tempted you tO this ? 
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$oh T^ by ^H^f 

ts pleasant for a whQe^ aiie*s pomp and pride ; 
Wr living like a fairy I grew tir^d, 
And from a cat no great thing is required \ 

She lives an easy life-*-besides, ye ken^ 

I always greatly lik'd to study men : 

This famish'd roe the ateans ; for wed. I wat. 

She's no mean personage a country cat ; 

She sits at table» eateth o' thc^ best^ 

And, speech excepted* 's ecyjal wi' the rest. 

r. Fairy^ Where lived you ? 

Bob. In a cottage, where 

There's t^lids^ if Hiss he in th» world cxf care z 
The family are just in number four ; 
And wi' then^ I've had moay a happy bom?. 
The 8«)d gHdeman iioe trouUe tseems' t» f eel^ 
Save what arises frae the pope and dieHl % 
The first he tlunks a fish ^ a pair of horn^ 
And cloven fect> and tail, the last adorns. 
Religion seems the business of his life» 
And disputations wi' the auld gudewife : 
She trusts in Works, and thinks that place iQ he»veDb> 
To such^as make gude sweet-^nllk cheese is giv^)* 
He trusts in Faith^r and hopes in heaven a seat^ 
Because he thinks the deil has cloven feet--^ ' 
But baith have better daims f 

I • Fairy. €ro on ! go on. F. 

Bob. ' They have twa children ; a girl and ^o^ 
,She is a lovely lass as e'er was seen \ 
Indeed she's not inferSsr ttiuch ta Jean, 
Though somethiag I aUow^ ; a^d sueh} ^yR^ ^ 
To hear her and her brother, dap I'd sit z^ 



For sense and learning I ne'er saw his mate i 
But something's heavy on his mind of late : 
He's not like what he was, for aft he sighsj 
And aft as red wi' weeping are his eyes : 
This made the house nae mair sae blyth and gay^ 
So I grew tir'd last night and came away. 
I drank a pint o' cream — below the bed 
My friends pursu'd me, and I hither fled. 

I. Fairy. Speak ! Is the house where late you did 
reside. 
Where above Bonniton, winds round the Clyde ? 

Bot. The same. 

I Fairy, I ken't 5 for I was there last night, 

Pretending cauld, and gied the carle a fright. 
And were you there ? 

Bob. Was't after close o' day 

Lang time ? 

I. Fairy. Twas nine. 

Bob. I then had gone away. 

And got you in ? 

I. Fairy. I never in my life 

Saw ane I lik'd sae weel's the auld gudewife ; 
She us'd me as Pd been a brither's child : 
As for the auld gudeman, he look'd sae wild, 
I daresay he believ'd me Nick himsel', 
Come there to bear him bodily to hell ; 
He star'd so wild at wife, and son, and daughter. 

And whiles at me^ I scarce could keep frae laughter : j 

As for the gude auld wife may she be blest. 

Bob. Weel, for my part, I like auld Adam best j 
Much missing I daresay he'll ha'e of me. 
For at his meals I still was on his knee. 1 
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J. Fairy* When will the Queen be back ? 

Boh. At twplve at night. 

She'll hither frae the moon direft \\er flighti 

fj^n rises in great agitation^ and goes through 
chink of the rock to fome other apartment.) 

And sooner if she can — She's much afraid. 
Lest one should take away that lovely maid ; 
3he told me, sighing, ere she did depart, 
That something doth in secret tell her heart, 
ITiat this will be the case — You know, to day 
Anc^ past, she never c^n be forc'd away : — 
And now less bright th^ rays, arp seen to gleam. 
Of setting Phoebus, through that dashing stream^ , 
Soon sheUl be always ours ^ and who could e'er 
Suspeft of human beings we were here ? 
Or who could know this is the fatal day. 
When wi' maist ease she could be forc'd away ? 
Who down ^o the abyss woiild dare to tread, 
And brave those powers regarded with such dread \ 
All this I told pur queen \ but, still afraid. 
She wish'd tjiat here all day she could have staid ; 
Besides she bade w^ use the powerful charm. 
To bring her frae the mopn, should aught alarm, 

I . Fc^ry. Hush ! There's a nojse — 

2' Fairy Tuts! it will be 

Some shepherds seeking sheep ^ but I'll go see^ 

[Goes away J and returns in great haste,) 

We are betray'd ! — for at our caverns mo\itb^ 
Suspended by a rope, I see a youth j 
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Nae doubt he comes to steal our maid away ; 
And through the passage spon will grope his way, 

{The Minister's voice is faintly heard without^ calling 
to Jafnes.J 

For Ahab's sake> wi' holy fear proceed ! 

Bob, What ! is great Wallace risen frae the dead ? 
Sir Huon's self would feel his heart dismay'd. 
Thus to attempt to steal away our maid. 
Hast shut the iron door ? 

3. Fairy. It's shut. The sound 

Of storms and earthquakes rocks the trembling ground| 
And voices call ^d groan might shake each heart**- 
But comei we'll call our queen by magic art : 
{Stand in a circle ; quickly here she'll be, 
And then ^e'U try to drive him frae the tree. 

Fairies hafte ! we want our dame ; 
Call upon her round this flame. 
With the chfirms w^ ufe to isiy^ 
That Ai<^ quickly anoint and come aw9y« 

(A green Jlqme rises in the middle of the halU roMndtvhicb 
they dance from left to rights while their faces assume 
a cast of gloom and horror. \ 

Charm i. Sung by 1st Fairy. 

|<low the threads by fpiders fpun, 
Glitter in the fetting fun : 
Dame ! Dame ! the fun is low, 
goon the worm will 'gin to glow ; 
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Darnel Dame! ere clole o' day, 
9Mk thy gi^cn borfe— Come away ! 

fFui* fometbUg into ihejirt^} 

» 

Charm 2. By %d Fairy. 

Firft I born three tufts of hair, 
Pilfer'd from a Norway bear ; 
Next throw in fame brain of whale, 
And bridles of a mammoth's tail-^ 
Clouds of ^oke curl through the room, 
Hade ! hade ! throw in perftime^«« 
Dame ! Dame ! ere clofe o* day, 
Saddle thy gteen horfe — Come away 

Charm 3. By 3^ Fairy^ 

Bat now the flame afcends too higb« 
Come to allay it let us try. 
Fird, to quench it half, I throw 
This veiTel full of hoary fnow ; 
Gather'd from below*the pole, 
Where fleepy oceans ceafe to roll. 
Sprinkle next three drops of dew. 
From flow'ri that on Iroaus grew««« 
That wiU do ! That wiU do I 

2. JpMtfy, I wonder ! I wonder ! 

That 1 do not hear the thunder. 

A. Fairy, Heard you not that didant hum ? 

I think I hear her ; come, come, come, 

3. Fairy. Our charms haye been yain ; 

Come try her again 

(They reverse the method of dancing round the Jiamey going 
nowfropt right to left. J 
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1. Fairy, Hade from the (ky ! for the moment is nigh 
When the daylight witt die, and the night bre«ie wilt iigl^' 
^ndthc hook>^ii9g*d bat fffy and th« kowlet will cry. 

a. /airy, The gra(hopper flits to his hole where he (its, 
i)knd liftens^ and iiftens, while out of his wits ; 
For the adder conies hiTH'ng, foi* his ftone U a-milirng, 
And he fearches the groand for it, round and all round, 
Mount and fount, dale and vale— "but it no where is found.' 

It is here ! It is here ! ^ 

Thrice I twirl round the fphere^ 
And burn it, and burn it ! — Perhaps flieUl appear. 

3. Fairy. . I call thee once, and I call thee twice, 
I turn me again, and 1 call thee thrice* 

1. Fairy to the ^d, Hafte ! hade ! from Iceland bring. 
Some water from the Geyzer fpring ! 

3. Fairy, I will J» I > - -. 

(Vanishes J and returns almost instantly nvith a phial 
ofwater,) 

Haye I been (low ? 
a. Fmry. No ! No ! No ! 

3. Fairy. *Tis a thouiand miles or ib.-— 

Where (hall I the water throw ? 
It*s warm as when it did overflow* 

I. Feury. The flame is raging ; pour it in— > 
Hear you \ hear you ! yet no din ? 

3. Fairy. I wonder ! I wonder ! 

That I do not hear the thunder \ 

a. Fairy. Break off! break off! Our charms are all 
in vain. 
Some force mair potent must our queen detain : 
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Nor let us linger here ; for he will be 
(The person who invades us) near the tree : 
Soon she'll be ours nae mair — But come, well lave 
Her face, ere she's bore o'er it, with the wave : 
I grieve indeed to make such beauties fade ; 
But it is just— we've been by her betray'd ! 

X* tf 3. Fairia* Come, we'll lave 

Her Tisage from the wave ! 

Exeunt Fairies, 
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ACT V. 



SCENE r. 

The fim grows broad, and ane o* little (kill 

Wad tiaiok he'd touch him, flandio' on yon hill s 

Now wakes the evenin' breeze ; the Ihadows pUy, 

On rocks made mddy by the fettin' ray : 

- « 

While here we walk, fee far beyond that glade. 
Maid half a mile awa', our lengthen'd fhade :— 
The ky gang routing hame — and o'er yon trees, 
The reek's ieen better, curlipg io the breeze : 
The craws wi' lazy flight retire to reft ; 
The merle while whirling nods wi' fleep oppreft. 
The fairy hour is nigh ; when through the bowers 
They ttip, and hang round gems on a* the flowers* 
And on ilk blade ; ^ that, when morning leads 
The day, they feem like firings o* chryftal beads. 

But wha's yon fliephcrd ? Wi' a look of woe, 
He fpeaks^^Come near, his words the caufe will Ihow. 



Shepherd. How true is that whilk aft Mass James has 
said, 
There's naething stedfast on the yearth nor staid ! 
That a' is ups and downs ; frae high to low. 
We in a moment pass, frae joy tae woe ; 
Now firm in strength, now bright in beauty's bloom^i 
Soon sunk in pain, or moulderin' in a tomb ; 
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How true it is ! For scarcely had I heard, 
Till he was drown'd, that James was to be laird. 
Oh, bluidy Clyde ! Oh, bluidy bluidy Clyde ! 
A stream sae cruel flows not tae the tide ; 

• Three folk, though I say naething o' the lave, 
Since Hallowe'en, hae found in thee a grave : 
First Davie Smith was (spite o' a' his gear) 
Borne by the current fraip his gudp grey mare : 
The mare swam through, but Davie's sel' was lost, 
And ay sinsyn^ I'm fear'd I meet his ghost » 

I hope we^U find the corpse, for aince at night, 

Down on the Black craig Pool, I saw a light. 

Next Tammy Reid was lost, some twa months hence, 

A man whp claver'd ay o' common sense : 

He was by Echo drown'd, ae stormy night, 

Cauld, rainy ! when the moon sent down nae light ; 

Poor man ! he came, an* cried across the Clyde^ 

And heard ane apswer on the ither side — r 

'Twas £f ho, vex'd to b^ awak'd frae sleep — » 

Js it not deep. Tarn cried*«*'8be cried, not deip \ 

Put doubting yet, to try the voice once more, 

May I come der Tarn cried— rshe cried, come o^r. 

A friend who was with Thomas did advise. 

He should not thu$ trust to a stranger's cries ; 

But Tam appeal'd to common sense, went in. 

And took that night a lodgin' \n a lin : 

His corpse was found wrapt in an eel's embrace. 

Which mickle pleas'd the Bellman o' the place, 

• But Oh ! I mourn indeed that James is lost. 
He wassae'fine a lad ; the kinfry's boast. 
How shall. I break the matter ! how relate, 
Tp Adam and his wife, their darling's fat^. ? 
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SCENE II 

The Fairies in their care are feen to (ab, 
While to them quick as UghtenSa^-^enter MaU 



Q. Mat. is she gone ? 

1. Fairy. ' She's gone I 
(2- Mab. Is she gone ? 

2. Fairy* She's gone ! 
(2* Mab. Is she gone ? 

3. Fairy. She's gone ! 

Q. Mab, I h^ard your call — ^Upon my grass-gteen 
steed) 
Tou bade me come, and thdt was right indeed ; 
tor nane sae well my passage can sustain^ 
O'er the green earth, and o'er the dark blue main ^ 
Nane can wi' such unwearied pention fly. 
Whether I hasten down or climb the sky : 
But Oberon^ who wish'd my longer stay. 
And knew not why sae feodn I wish'd away^ w 
Had sent him out to gra2e : Of freedom gladi 
With pleasure on his native soil he fed^ 
And when I sent to eatch hbn — when of you 
I heard the charms-^the wahton creatuf e flew, 
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From place to place ; now distant he would tTgbty 
And when he was approach'd again took flight : 
Hence I came off without him^ and the way 
Is lang and weary now in my decay. 
And is she gone ? 

1. Fairy. She's gone ! 
Q. Mat. Is she gonft I 

2. Fairy. She's gone ! 
Q. Mak I» she gone ! 

3« Fairy. She's gone ! 

Q. Mah. Alas \ my bosom wi' prophetic few. 
Has lang been fill'd — O that I had been here ! 
Had I been here ! — But what would that have done I 
Nae doubt 'twas wi'lier wish that she was won. 



Was*t for this, to e^ery place. 
My Dimble-footed fairies flew 
And brought thee, eager in the race, 
GlofTy grapes wi* honey dew , 

Wafi*t for this they fought the fea» 
And brought up pearls for beads to thee ? 

Aften while adeep you lay, 
Beneath the white moon*s tanning beams, 
I fann'd them frae yonr face away, 
And raisM to pleafe thee ftreeteft dreamt) 
Sat to guard frae harm thy bed. 
And upon cowflips propt thy head. 

When trippin* to the elfin bowers. 
The fairies tribute i)]:attg)it to me » 



\ 
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The fweeted fruit, the faircA flowers'i 

Ungratefu' ! were refcnr'd for thee. 
I told thee tales to charm the day— 
And art thou ! art thou gone away ? 

Is't lang since she was lost ? 

Bob. Maist half an hour ; 

And every obsta£Ie was us'd I'm sure : 
Our power was shorten'd on this fatal day. 
But every means was us'd that in us lay : 
Ne'er did such darkness brood upo' the cave. 
Ne'er did the storms below sae loudly rave ; 
Now flash'd the vaults wi' momentary fire. 
Now voices calFd might deepest dread inspire : 
In vain i for still— 

Q. Mab. . But tell me who could dare, 
Thus come and steal my false but darling £ur ? 
For a' but Wallace, who ance spent a night 
In our dread cave, I thought would shrunk wi' fright. 

Bob. Tou ken your fay'rite James, who 'mang these 
rocks 
Did use to sit and sing, and tend his flocks ; 
Him of whose praises aft our lugs hae rung. 
Him whom you said you'd steal if you were young. 

Q. Mab. What, was it he ? 

Bob* It was— 

Q. Mah. Blest youth and maid ! 

But was she sprinkled ? are her charms decay'd? 

3 Fairy. I wish'd to do't. Pd made the stealin' dear, 
But Bob prevented, and this fairy here. 
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Bob. Great Queen ! 'twas in his father's house of late 
I liv'd, as you were told, in shape of cat : 
"Would I the kindness thehe I met refpay. 
By makin' those sweet charms he lov'd decay ? 
Besides his mother kindly us'd, last night. 
My brother fay — now gi^f itude is fight. 

Qj, Mab. Fm glad yoii did riot spoil the gipsy's fate, 
And blast sic sweetness, sic celestial grace. 
Deceitfu' cr6a|ure ! could she then depart. 
In my auld days could she this break iiiy heaft ? 
Those Beetles wad torture iibw, whef e I to stfay 
Wi'her was Worit-^III'to the mdoh aW^y. , 

Durifig this tlme^ tt dehsttat harm^y is hard at a dis» 
tancey but still approaching ; and at last thefoihwing 
verses are he^rd. 

Chorus^ Haflen^ hafien^ fairies green /. 

7o falute our jouthful queen* 

Afingle voice, She*s freflier than the bloom in May, 
When Cooling zephyi's round it pla^; 
Fairer than the lunar gleam. 
Glittering on a taKc or ftream, 
When night appears a milder day. 
And half its (hades di/Tolve away. 

Chorus* Uajien^ baflen^/niries green / 

To falute our youthful queen* 

Enter a great number ^Fairies ; tme of whom ieeing the 
Queen lamenting, says, 

' Great Queen ! why moan ? 

^0^. Jcan^»-Jcin*--i$ goni j 
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4(1 thcfairkf. Ah mc ! ah me ! 
Is (he fct free ? 

A Fairy. Could (he, could (he be f*ae blind I 
Could rhe leave a queen fae kind ! 
CouI4 Oie ha*e f?e bjind a wUl^ 
As be a fluggi(h mortal (lUl ? 
Not like us, who fwiftly run. 
And catch the herons that leave the Tun ; 
Or dance below the fleecy waves 
Of ocean, when i^ wildeft rav^ j. 
Could (he hae fae blind a will. 
As be a Auggiih mortal (lill ? 

Cberul, Ob, l}87uforry, ferry lue^ 

L'tlle fairy bodies be. 



(2« Mah. Fairies and elves ! who, when the eye of 

nirrht, ... 

The mqonj is gazing on the billows bright ; ' 
(Ungratefu* creature !) Who, when billows glance, 
Beneath the beam* in glens or forests dance : 
Fairies and elves ! 'Tis now ijae little time, 
Since first you came to this my native clime ; 
But now I soon must pay great Nature's debt, 
And earth, and earthly things, I should forget : 

[All the Fairies fall a crying,) 
Hence I shall to the moon \ and there I'll wait. 
Repenting all my faults, the will of Fate. 

It's pleasant In ane's native land to have 
Jlepose, but eyery land affords a grave : 
Jjong have you lov'd, in compliment to me, 
The earth, but now at liberty you'll be ; 
And since I'vefail'd to get a youthfu* queen, 
For ^ver more you'll leave each earthly scene. 
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Anither thing should urge us hence away^ 
Is knowledge, which increases ilka day : 
Knowledge I hate \ it fills wi' doubt the mind^ 
And makes it hostile to the elfin kind i 
It hurts the health ; and, since the world began. 
Its apples have been bitter fruit to man. 

Now Tintock veils in thicker mists his head. 
And the slope moon her rays doth upwards shed : 
Soon as she shall her spotted face display^ 
We'll hurry on our horizontal way : 
But enter to this cavern, and prepare 
For my last passage through the chilly air. 
Fairies ! no more, no more we here* will dwell ; 
Sing a last song, and bid your haunts farewell. 

fThey arrange themselves in the form of a semicircle ^ on 

each side of the Queen^ and looting towards the mouth 

of the cave : Those on the one side sing one ofthefoU 

lowing songs, and those on the other the other ; all 

Join in the burthen. J 

Farewell, where we did reilde. 
Rocky caves of Moufs and Clyde f 
Never roair, by lunar gleam, 
Frae Bonniton we*ll trtad the dream, 
Down to where the Corra Iln 
Tumbles o*er wi* rumbling din ; 
Kor down its fall, though wild it rave. 
We'll fail, nor jump up to the cave ; 
The cave in the round rocky wa*. 
The cave that overlooks the fa*. 

Hemton ! Hamten ! 
Never more on earth we'll ftampeu ! 
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^ereri never nudr we*U €wwa. 
On Dou^u* wild and iavage ftream } 
Where the chieftain's cattle Hood, 
Who warm'd it with invaders blood : 
]^le▼er, haftenli^ down the Clyde* 
We'll track iu paflage to the tide; 
Down Stonebyres, at midnight hoor^ 
And palEng Bothwell's mafly tower, 
To where Dnmbarton's caftle fteep. 
Frowns upon the glittering deep : 
Never up the Lettn take 
Our conrie td lofely Lomond's lake. 

Hemton! Hamten! 
Utttr Aore on earth we'll ftampen I 

^ Mak Haften : haften ! let ns giH^ 
Wither ! fairy bowers below !— 
Scotia, country of my birth, 
Deareft, deareft land on earth I 
Scenes from which I rauft depart, 
, F6r every Icene sow tears my heart $ 
Scenes where pleased I vront to dwell. 
Native Und ! — Farewell ! Farewell ! 



She enters into the cavern^ fiUowed by the Fairies : A nu^ 
lodious and melancholy symphony is for some time hear 4% 
nvlnch grows fainter and fainter^ and at last diss * 
esway. 
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SCENE IJL 



I \. 



Tis Adam^t hq^k' l iim vkMg'd I On egfih hOmt 
Nane was mair /ih«crf|i>*» BPW k*s full oC wos ^ 
For Jamie's father, mother, (iAbtt wif p> 
Informed that now he weiterf io (h^ |lc€9 1 
A while theyVe.mPttm*4f W^^ #U jtt 4K«k» 
Wi' burfting hearts — ^but now to words they break» 



JJam. Oh f oh ! oh 1 ob I oh t {Covmng his fa 
with his bonnet.y 

Catharine. O wo ! O uro ! O wo i O wo ! O wo I 

Wretch that I am ! why did I see this day ? 
Why was I not before this ta'en away ? 
Oh me ! {weeps.) 

. jinn. My brother, art thou rone f 

My brother ! hast thou left us thus to moan ? 
ru rush, if thou art gone, into the Clyde, 
Clasp round thy neck, and welter by thy side-^ 
But are you sure it's true i^h^t you assert, 
Are you quite sure ? Oh, thou wilt burst my heart \ 

Shepherd. All that I can assert is, that I view'd. 
Him by a rope let down inio the flood ; 
And that he ne'er cam' up — Lang, on a rock, 
I watch'd him, for I fed near that my flock : 
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Sir John^ Masj JameSj and Symon^ let him down. 
I maist in seeing him fell in a swoon. 

jfnn. Did they, iirhen h^ wai let down, go away, 
Or cry for help ? 

Shepherd. No, that I will not say I 
AU^that I will assert is, that I viewed 
Ifim hf a tapfe let dowh Tnto the flood. 

Catharine. Oh wretch ! Oh wretch ! Why have I seen 

this day ? 
Mam. Why have I liy'd saeiang t Ob weU^niay ! 

(totbenuelves.) ^ 

jimh {ffi9r, wmiMg a £iUe.) Aati is it to be thoiight^ 
you ugly Iowa | 
That his best frienda. wad haaag, him o'er to drown I 



Shepherd. AU that i can assert is) that I tteVd 
Him by a rape let down into the flood* 
Soon after whilk I he$ird a dreadfu* spfuut-^ , 
I wish I'm sure his body may be foutid-— 

Catharine. His body may be found, you ugly nowt ! 
Swithe ! frae my ^ght, ye fikhy ragged cowt J 

Shepherd* If that's the thanks Pin to get for my news. 
To search his corpse, gude faith 1 1 shall refuse. 

{Enter Herd Bby.) 
Yonder is James ! ' 

(Adamj the ^udewifey and Ann^ running out A 
Oh, where ! inhere !. where I 

Sh^herdy {t9 the Herd Boy) That's very curious I must 
declare \ 
It's seldom that a corpse sae soon is found ; 
Ane's sometimes lost for months when he is drown'd. 
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HerdBoj His corpse ! It is himself—! 

Shepherd. Is it in, faith ? • 

If that's d^e c^, I iqfist avc^ their wrath. 

(As he is going out, enter Jamie, with his /other, thother^ 
and sister hanging on him. J 

Catharine. That villaia there ha$ gi'^ ^ uq, a.^^gbt| 
Tm sure I winna be myseF the night. 
Get out, you ragged rascal frae my sight ! *. 

Jamje^ Why^iici you come aad piit.theti in auch 
fear? ... 

N. • 

t 

• Shepherd. Vm sure that I ^tesign^l nae ill Vx swear ; 
All that I did assert was, that I VieW^ / ' . 
You by a rape let down into the'flood/^^ ' '-' 

Jamie. Weel that was true.-^'^'Wbttdci^ at ybur 

stay. {To the famUji) 
C)me over to Sir John -s without delay ! ' * * 

Come father,nnother, sifter, fast's ye can. 
You'll wonders hear^ (Ad^m goes far his bmna^ and 

Catharine and Ann far tksircapf,) 

Hae there's some siller, man ! 

Shepherd, I thank you — 1 am sure I meant nae ill. 
And for your corpse i^ou|d nought wi' great good-wUl \ 
And if you ever happen to be drown'd, 
I swear I sha'na rest till you be found. 

Jamie (smiling. J Since that's the case, run oyer t% 
the feastj 
And get your bellyfu' amang the rest : 
I give that coat t'ye^to be better drest. 
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Shepherds Blessings upon you to your latest bresith* 
|But} speak I I hope the corpse of Davy Smith 
Will soon be found ^ for ^ I see at nighty 
Down on the Black-craig Poolj a blpish light ^ 
Will you go searchfor it ? 

Jamie {smUiftg.) Some other day 

I may perhaps.— -Come^ mf^therj come away.!. 

 
Sbe^erd. But speal^, I saw-rr 

• Catharine {comingfrom the spence.) 
What, Is Assert ay there yet ? Pagk ye hame ! 
Or for twa towmonds y^'s^ gae limping lame. , 

{Exit Sieplferd.) 
A drowning seems to be his gfi^^est joy. 
It brings him whisky and a merry ploy, f Kissing Jamie^ 
What put it in the ragged rascal's head. 
To come and tell us, Jamie, you were dead i 
I ne'er was half sae frighted i' my life. 

. Jamie* I went down to the' lin to «eek a "wjfii^i . 

•  * - 

- Catharine* You're joking— But Gude gie us a' his grace, 
Is't true you ventured to that horrid place ? 
What was it for ?-— Not Kelpy's sel' wad dare. 
To venture 'mang the rocks and torrents there. 

Jamie. Til tell you all as we go o'er the way : 
^^!\m has inde<Ml beep a^ important day. 
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And firing an* pipe announce the voice of jojr : 

But, m a room apart, ^ Jolin; add J^, ' 

And Jamei, and Catharine, and Gndeman aitfteiii 

3efore them ciips> wi* blade-red wine well ftor^d, 

'Shine, wiiere the ^dl did Mtif aimn m Bbud> 

rm-^ta^i fince H6Ur' eiittttd ehi irk, 

Nae company was e*er mair bleft— ^Bot^ idA t 

Sir John has faiflo^ will firft relate^ 

And then wc*ll end^ for now .it's groiw' lute. : 
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Sfy joys o'erflow^ and only can decrease i 

This single rapt'rotts moment far outweighs^ . . 

The griefs of all my mourning n^hts and day!^ : 

A glorious gleam my setting sun has shed^ 

And all the shades which dim'd my course are fled** 

Jean. Scared oi* my bliss I yet can feel^tkewl 
Such various cr res haTe AMk to 9kf mf^iMi 
When pleasin' rapture steals upo* my hearty 
I think that this is all a dream, and start : 



V. « 



* Rien n eft rodlkiir poor l*homme Ibolafcr 
Apr^ le mal, q«e It boire ct manger. 
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Andsitl wi'roy.fet^ef.juj4niYfri?n.d.? ,. .. .. 

( Putting her arms around her fathet^s neck and Us" 
sing him.) " ' -'v/"--'"- ' •* • 

Catharine, ^pw J^ ^le^ in^|t^'( .^^J*^? ^ .ISR^ 

ecu « . . . . , f 

•» •• •••-...^ 

I mind her better than I do yestreen ; 

And sic her voice— ^rm sure the warld ne'er six^ ' 

A bonnier lady or sae kind to a*.* ^ ' " " -"  

Aft when my Jamie was na half an ell ^ ' ^ • - - • - ^ 

In height, she led him found the yard hefsd'^ 

An' cied him flow*ri5 an* cherries— Weel I miiid: • ''" 

We had a wee l^ml> of *a Curious kind ; ' ' 

My l(9^ytGok a £&ni:y to the thing. 

And Jamie led it to her in a string : 

But when unto-tjie meil^le house he cam% 

By that time heVi made friendship ivitfa'the iamb ;<: 1/ . 

They tried bf bribes to sns^ hipi leav^t fn vafn, . • 

Or threats— h^ toddlin' led it hape again. . 

Jeart (10 Adam.) Lost you of late a cat ? 

Adam {starting as if from a^reqm.) Ay,,where's the cat^ 
Her loss will mak' me furious weel I wat* 
Cheett cheet ! Waesucks ! I doubt poor fixing she's dead« 
Ee light a wisp, and look below the bed. fAU taught 

Jean. It was a fyixj. 

Adam. , ,., Wl»^,^qp^Bj;j'? , ; 

llie cat a fa^jTf ^ L9rji prf^ervp jw f(' ! 
If that's the ca^Tfp dami^'d as clea^'s^ a leek f , 
For we ha'e baith been fripnds this mony a week : 
Now a' the devil's friends i^an? straight to hell^^ 
The Lord deliver me ! — ^Heardye that yell ? 
(Listening ruefully.) 



i^/V J<An. TAe atf^ a cup o' wine, ^d 9o6h yotill fe^i^ 
XVine's the best spell to drive away the de'il. 

Jean. Fm sure Fm happy that it was your bte 
To shelter that kind fiiiry as a. cat : 
H^d that ho been the case, I greatly fear» 
At present I would look a little queer. 

jfdam^ Weet, that may be — ^Bufc never in your lifej 
Iiet in a baudrans at your door, gudewife I 
Before a cat shall enter at the door. 
The mice shall dance in dozens on the floor : 
Wha kens but next the Pope may come himser. 
To be our Cat ? Gude keep us a' frae hell ! 

Catharine. I tris^ he dursf } my faith ! I'd gi'e 'm 
a rattle, 
Vd break his collar-bane wi' a plough pattle ; 
Fd pcpt him wi' a vengeance— he should leant 
How tp play prsmkd npk/ asy father^*. bum: 
But4is for fairies, wee green^ieoated elvts^ 
They're fine bit bodies, just maist like ourselves. 
I like to hear them singin% poor wee things ! 
They're niaist a^ happy aS so many kings. 

'Sir Join. Great ! great is the account t have to pay. 
To you, dear James ! for what you've done to day $ 
Already F^e bestow'd on you my land, 
Axid now I offer you my daughter's hand : 
Nane e'er by deeds did greater love express. 
Than you to her— ^nor is my daughter's less. 

(Jamie and Jean both fall on their hnees b^hre Str 
John^ and shed tears^ 

Jamie* Mj soul's oppress'd ! o'erwhelmM, and can* 
not shpw^ 
By wordsy my sense of what you now bestow : 
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This is iodeed a gift to me more deaf , 
Than giving to me kingdoms would appear : 
My soul imboth'd in floods of heavenly UisSy 
Feels joy too great for such a state ,as this. 

Jean. And I too feel a pleasure tdo immense^ 
To be supported by mere mortal sense. 
Kind, generous youth ! who dar'd for me to treads 
To regions where the boldest wt)uld have dread j 
Who umo me 'such gerietous profilers made, * 
Andjoffer'd love/ e'en though my looks should fade* 

Sir John. How wond'roiis are the accidents of fate ! 
As ye may learn from what til now relate : 
But tell me, Catharine ! first, have you not heard^ 
Aft that your grandsire was a powerfu' laird ? 

Catharine. Afben indted.*^-^e dying left my mither, 
A little child, beskles a grown up brither ; 
But he unfortunaJadty m a $ght. 
Or private battle, IdlFda Scotish knight ; 
Ane o' ,the Dou^as family ; and they 
Forc'd him to flee to counties >£ur away : 
His lands weif-e seiz'd \ ilk person was afraid. 
To gi'e his infant si^er ony aid : 
Untaught and friendless, she a farmer^s wifi| 
Becam' like me, an' led a country life. 

Sir John. What of the brother, now Fll tell, became : 
In foreign l&nds he gainM baith wealth and fame : 
From step to step he forwards did advance^ 
And was a .general renown'd in France. 
Z am his only child*-^ 

Jamie. Eternal power ! 

How dost fhou down tJxj gifts in torrents shower* 

c c 
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Fm overwhelin'4!Wriu% thin indJeedrlssifceel^ 
For still I oim. iqy bliss was incomplete; 
I f ear'd th^t' som^ cep^itaiice inigihft remaiav^ '. 
That you had.gi:ieQ.y0ur.diiighbecio.asi^ac]i*^ 
A daughter that mi^ht Scotland|^ throne ^qrp. 
Fair as a rose-bud openings to the tnorn^ 
My love ! my cousin 1 ipy iar dearer part ! 
Permit n^ie, t^us^ to clasp tl;iee to jny heart. 

Sir John. Sopi^as. ^^ 4^^ W«BittQ a bN|t^}l| 
I capE^c; to SpQtl^n^ w? my .-tevfl^y.* w(ft, : . 
She was the very pi£hire o' my Jean, 
So strong a likeness sure was never seen. 
We came in the same ship which wafted o*er 
Unhappy Maky t6 this fatai shore : 
These land^ I purchased— here I hopM to dwell 
In. Idiss^ and :bid •ai|dbitSoii&. cures) fascnfietL:*-* 
But short m hinnaa heartsiis. pl^asorti^flBa^^ . 
Affliction comes, and drio^sdier'sbapfcawiTi. 
As in some day, rwhen^winter'^^ dtowUg jugk^ ^ 
Low skimming clof^dsiquick^mshibelaw^tketsk^^ 
Now hide the su^.a momenl^ tken to view^; 
He stands io-gloryimdihtsts^plihixfibhie.^ 
High on the hill the pensLioe.shephefd iaid» . 
Is cover'd qirar ^ witkliffat^ and qow; >with shade jj ^ 
Bright on him noindesfieotda^tlieiglttteriiigirajei. 
Then comes the cloud, and, it too flits away*r— 
Such is the state of man when,plac'd below ^ 
Woe follows joy, and joy, succeeds 4o woe. 

Catharine, Ohw<;tfidersl 

Jean. Father ! why dkl.y(»Lddbf,e. 

To tell this pleasing ^tory till, to. day ? 

Sir Jfbn* Soon, as I came to my« paternal ^lym^ 
I found my father's sister liv'd no more ; 
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That Catharine you, her only child, were led, 
To share like her a peasant's cares and bed ; 
I thought it therefore best that you should still 
Keep in that station you were us'd to fill. 
But make you easy in it } there might harm 
Arise from raising you ^bove a farm : 
Each in that state to which he's us'd is best. 
And by great changes man is seldom blest : 
This could not right hare been had I reveal'd 
The secret tp you — Whence I still conceal'd : 
Frae all I hid it but my dearest wife. 
And hence her Jdndness to you during life. 
But I design'd to breed wi' utmost care 
Tour son, if he proved worthy, as my heir : 
He far surpassed each hope, yet I did hide 
The secret still : not through a foolish pride i 
But that, dependant, he might use each art. 
Still to improTe, and every power exert. 
My joy is full ! To me are children given, 
^uch as fbad parents scarce dare hope from heaven. 

Adam. We'd better tak* the book, for what to day 
Has happen'd — Katrine, do not say me nay ! 
Fm certain that Sir John has nae objedlion \ 
Your corrupt nature, Kate's a sad refle<Si©n ! 
Were you converted, naething mair Fd crave. 
Of warldly bliss, upo* this side the grave. 

Catharine. Fm sae o'ercome wi' joy, that ilka day, 
As lang's ye like, Fil henceforth wi' you pray. 

Exeunt omnei, 

END OF THE PASTORAL. 
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ACT 1. 


^ 



• k ' * 



ScSNB \,i^Cuifi)9riUfi prayer gudemmuf^Tht fublime of thift jCzerdft- 
of piety has been gtTen by Burn 9 in his CsltorV S^urday Ni^ That 
interefting pi6hire, we are told, was dniwn from his father and familyt 
of which it is faid to be Vk. eaa£t copy. The author of this icenc, 
which was written when he wm ^ boy of fixteen, has alib^ painted 
from the life. He has defcribed what he was often accuilonied to 
fee, in fome country families which he vifited ; where the iwe ndi« 
culous tone of familiarity was ufed in the ierrice of the Deity as was 
ufual with our old covenanting clergy. 



0. Tbm 0* it^tei % wtqwr be lu/Ui /^.— The fta^ of GoliMi's fpear^ 
being compare^ to a weaver's beam, Catharine, .who bad not given, 
herlelf much trouble to examine and analyfe the'paflage, fuppofcd the. 
jg^nt was a weaver, and fought with his beam. It is probable, that;', ' 
the hiftory of the PhiliiHiie pants, as m^ch as the cia^ic \mIc» of 
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Folyphemus and the Cyclops, gave rife to the antipathf of the knight« 
crrants to giants, Co as to kill thefe poor gentlemen wherever they 
met them. 

It is a heavy ca(e no doubt, 

A man ihould have his brains beat outj 

Becauie he'^taU, ai»^ ha^(argQr bones. 



3. Aim t nueyoa nw*n bufs to mf^ fp^g of rowan or monntaxn alh is, 
as X have frequently experienced in my youths an excellent defen^b 
fiom foiries, warlocks, and witches. 



4. Jfi ugnai Jfi thai Uvdb in lA«y2«<— Adam had probably heard 
that the Pope lived in the^^dcjotf .Rome, and thence concluded that 
he was a fi(h; which he would be led to fuppofe alio from his beb^ 
told that he was the beaft mentioned in the book of Revelations ; 
a thbg believed alfo by Sir liaac Newton* 



1 KJ t \. 



5. ScBNB n<— 5«r tbefdver moon on bigh,-^\ know not well the tones t4| 
thele ibngs, whidi, being fung by Fsiries, nay be called Virebys, a 
w«<d4n.frt<ioent ufe in Spenfer, Chaucer,ania the old Etiglifli poets. 
.O* Cafcoignc, in his 'Defence of Rhyme, gives the following fenfible 
and fatisfaJtory account of Virelays ; '* Thete is an old kinde of 
rhyme, called Verlayes, derived, as I iiave redde; of the worde verde^ 
which- betok^niethe greene, and %r, whichbetokenetbla ibhg, as if 
jWL'V^6v\d (if gretM finger,** ' 



•iw. 



6. And trip H nmUy in a r/ivf .-^The fairies were Aippofed to dance to a 
-drcle, which fomejimes appeared of a deeper gr^en, rometimi;s,of a 
wintered yellow, anil within which it wa.s dangerous^ tp flecp or ftay. 
alSftcr funfet, as it txpofed the^ perfpn to elfin poweJ•^ Sec . a Aoxy. on. 
this fubje^) iaid to be common in Selkir|^fhi|;;e,^ in the Minfir^yvf ,^ 
S^iifi Border^ vol. il p. »a6. . , . • 
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This opinion of fatiydli'cfes ^s'commdh nolf onTy in Scotland, but in 
England, and all the AdraieVh' countries of Europe. In , the AGn^ 
fummer Ntgbt*s DrUtwi; i& ih fc. Z'. PuH fajrs. 

And I ferre the fiiiry (^ueen^ 
To dew lur orh upon the green. . 

'* The orbs here mentioned (lays S. Johnibn) are the circles ivppofed 
to be made by the fairiei ou the- gnmnd, whole verdure proceeds 
from the fairies care to water them. Thos Drayton : 

* > - * 

' They in tEeircbuHes" make tnat rounds 

In meadows ^nd in marmes foundy 

Of them' Co called the fairy ground. 



> 1," ' ♦'> 



Si^t^ns b'rthgs the 'following reinark from Olaus Magnus, DtjuM^ 
S^^iet^runatibiu*-^ Similes illis fpeAris, quae in mnltislocis, praefertin) 
n^thirab tempore, AiumyaiSftf/ffrmBy* or^enr ciim omnium muiamm €oa<^. 
ceiltii'Veriare foleht.^ It appears from Olaus, that thefe dancers al-.. 
ways p&fclied the grals,'and therefore it Was made the office of Puck 
torefreflfit. 



? J ,iJ.'-. w'M ' "• *■•*• '' ' 



^^.'9ceiti lTL--'Aii^ih''fhe grehnhooi awJ^Mitm/ts tkt hare^r^Fox this 
idett'l have'been: indebted to Thomibn. ' 



J I • 



// 



 •■ • * ' 

qydeTdRW^ Sife# Iniltfrf^^'thd KITii -It is^b^U''arciJ!k^'toU^;''fs''^ 

rabo«t Moafeef ttidvit' tbe ieVel' of At M; ustd' ^tm^^ii'k' fihW'^ 

pfpfp^id^ Oslfscttop 19 ft Kug^heirp of Ooiies; to^Hld^,' w^ iihP&ilir 

eTdv^tftnrwHoilfttti^^^the kndoniaM ftbidd'cahyV^^^-" ^^'^ 

teen counties. ' . . . . » 






« • 



9. HTP ike m woodi nviert near a/^«^Tiii!i fonj^lHK)^^ Iip6n th^' ^ 
following lines of TibuUns : 



■■« > 
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Sic tff> fectttts poffim bene virers {yUiSf - . . , 

Qua nuUo hninano fit via trita pe^c ; 
'" ^VL nubi curanim reqmes» tu no^e vel atri 
JLumen ( et v\ iblis tu mihi turba locis ! 

A wilderneis is populous enough, 

So Suffolk hadthy'lieaveifly company; — I^atry f^Lpart ii. 



...% 












.(. -i. 



to. Scene IV. — Ifie bit i^l^, mtvsfigfi*jwijive,'^*thc (hepherds ck>^ 
which has a wild an^ melancholy afpeft, is by Buffon confidered a» 
the original dog, the dog of natufe, aqd parent Aock from ^which all 
the different ▼arieties have ^een'pibduced, by changes of educations 
climate, food, and oth^r circumdances. This may,be;but his re- 
nnitks on thb ihanner in which the various kinds of dogs have been 
raAetdteorphofed are extremely abfurd, and have been well ridiculed ia 
ihe^JBee, Vol. xvii. In the fame work, we have the following (lory. 
'<'0f the fagacity of dogs many inftances might be adduced, but none 
that I'hafe e^er met with can equal the following inftance of the 
iagacity of a (hepherd's dog : The owner himfelf having been hsuiged 
ibme years ago for flieep-ftealing, . the fallowing fa^s among others, 
iefpe£ling the dog, were authenticated by evidence on his trial. 

'* When the,mj|m intended to ileal any fheep, -he did not do it 
h^ifilir, but'detacGed lii^ dog to perform the bufmefs. With this 
view, under pretext of looking at the flieep with an intention to pur- 
chafe them, he went through the flock, with his dog at his foot, to 
wliom he fecrctly gave a fignal, fo as to let him know the individuals 
he wanted, to the jiuml^er pf perhaps ten or twdve, out of a flbek of 
fome hun^redc. ^e thf n wont kway ; and f^bm ft tjiftsmoe o# ftverai 
niilefi £<^% back the dcg by himjfelf, in the 2dght<ttine,' who i:ficked 
6ut the individual O^^F^ that had. been pointed out to^hSms feparated 
them frooii.the £ock, and drove them before him by hinfett, for (h« 
dillaace of tj^n or twjfU^ miles, till he came up witln his mefter, to 
whom he delivered up his charge." 

While we wonder at the powers, it is impoifible not to feel pity at 
the dcgnidSsg employment of thifr po o r awimal, who on his part was 
nanifefting the highcft fidelity and affe^on to a being who employed 
liii Yimtcs i|^ ib. tf wro ^y a imumer. 

^* ' :  ' 

\ 
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tl. ffow dHA UveaffliSta l§aH,'^Af anakgons ta.the feittimeots con<« 
tained in theie ftanaas, and as a proof of elegant literature in a Popc,*^ 
t beg leave to quote the following lines of Barberini, (Popt Urba% 
VIIL) for Beminis' (latne of Apollo and Daphne. 

Qniiqnts amans (^quitnr fug^liTae gandia formae^ 
l^ronde mantis implet»baccas TQlctfrpit amaiis^ 



tsk ittr jre/i ^itas ^m»,— It was natoral that a young lady Wing 
Intfi the fairies Qiould be dreifed in green. In the old Scoti(h ballads, 
the ladies are reprefented generally with yellow hair and green 
nantlcs* 

Janet has kilted her^M» kirtle» 

A little aboon her knee ; 
And ihe has braided her yellow hair, 

' A little aboon her bree. 

* * * 

tie's ta*en her by the 'inilk.wBite hitn^ 
And by the gft^'gnem fleere— 

lE^ettarch frequently talks of the ** verdi panni'* of hh miftreU, 
Ivho we are told was drefled in thait oobur the fiid time he faw^ her. 
* Hie figiire of Diaiia (iays Jofeph tVarton) in Dryden's Paltnton in4 
Arcite, is a defign fit for Cruido to execute. 

The graceffll goddeis was arrsy'd in gnmi 

About her feet were little beagles feen. 

Who watch*d, with upward eyei^ the motions of their quaen. 



Ij. Htd vobtH wty Kpt tfhft'd^ ftc-^thefe few lines refemble much 
the well-known epigram of Plato, written at a time when he had not 
aeqnircd thofe refined and mctaphyfical notions of U(f^ which ha 
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afterwards entertained—^ How (to u(e the words of Mtkon In 6is 
Apology for Sme£tynuas) the fird and chiefeft office of love begins 
and ends la the fi>u1e, producing thofe happy twinnes of her divine 
regeneration, Knowledge and Vittne, wkh fytAi abftraded fiibUoMties 
as thcfp." 

P!ato*^8 epigram, which is prefervcd and heayily paraphrafed by 
Aulus GeUiuSy is this : 

Lorfqu* AgathJs par tin baifer de Aame, 

Confent k me payer dcs maux que j*ay fentis ; 

Sur mes levres foudam je (ens Tenir mon ame. 
Qui vcut pafler fur ccUes d*Agathis.-— *^'oji/«/itfi/r* 

We have aifo the following parapbra(lic^ traaflatlOLa by the late 
learned and elegant Sir W. Jones. 

Cum fervens tua PhyiK fnaviarer 

Dtdci ne£^re, dulciofa tabra ; 
Tranfcurrens anima ufque ad os avebat 

Labi in virgineum. (ah nii^Ua) pe£lQS* 

I fancy the true potion of love » fomethin^ intermediate between 
the ideas of Plato and thofe of Buffon, who tells us,'tn his Dtfconrfe «r 
tbt Nature of AmimaL — ** This paiCon is only aphyfical gpod* Not*- 
with (landing all the pretences of lov.ers, morality i$ no ingredient ia 
the paflion of love. Wherein does the morality of love conftft ?-«Ib 
vanity." 



14. Elfe-Jboot our ky, — ^To un dc r fta c d this, I Ihalt extraA a padage 
from Pennant's Tour of 176% p. loi. •* Elfe-lhots, i. e. The ftone 
arrow heads of the old inhabitants of this ifland^ are fuppofed to be 
weapons (hot by fairies at cattle, to which are attributed any diforders 
they have. In order to effcft a cure, the cow is to be touched by an 
elfe-(hot, or made to drink the water in which one has been dipped. 
The fame virtue is faid to be fouftd in the chryftal gems, and in the 
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adder's ftone, our^J^M MA/r; and it is alfo believed that good fortune 
muft attend the owner. Captain Archibald Campbell Oiewed me one, 
a ipheroid fct in fiiycr, which people come for the ufe of above a bun* 
idred miles, and brought the water it was to be dipt in wiih them ; 
for without that, in human cafes, it was believed to have no e^ed.** 

We are toldj in the fame work, that the farmers in the north coun- 
try ** carefully prefenre their 4;attle againil witchcrait> - by placing 
boughs of the monatain afli and honeyfuckle ia their cow-houfes, on 
the Tecood of May." 



15* £ta Fve Uen Saldf am trie iaJt to tell, — In the interelling ballad of 
Young Tamlane, in the Minftrelfy of the ScotiQi Border, vol. il. 

Tamlane gives to his love the following account of Fairyland. 

» 

. An^piesUaot is tKe fairy land» 
. $»t an eiry tale to teU ; 
il^at the eado* (even years, 
^ We pay |che teind Xfi hell ; 

And l*m fae fair and fu* o* flelh| 
Vm fear'd it be myfeU ! 



ti I .SE 



ACT II. 



Scene I. — Gang up amat^thae rochy tbere'is a Un, — 1 have often heard 
it difputed., whether Un means the waterfall or pool beneath. Some 
derive it from the Gaelic, /*«», a leap ; others from linne^ a pool, — 
I fiippoiie it means cataract in general. 



. \. 
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1. I want to leif, ^jueit Mai, if I may ^«.— " A$ to the Ftiry Que en 
(fays Warton, Obfcnrations on Spenfcr, Vol. i. p. 59.) confidered apart 
from the race of fairies, the notion of fuch an imaginary perfonage 
^ery common. Chaucer, in his rime of Sir Topaz, mentioas her, 

• * » ' 

£Cthcr with fairy land. 

In the old dayts of the king Arthur?, 
Of which the Bretons fpeken great honour. 
All was this lond fulfilled of Fayry : 
The Elf Quene, with her jolly company, 
Daunfid full oft in many a grene mede : 
This was the old opinion as I rede. 



3. Xmow that •fertatitret there i a gradual fsale,'-^lt is evident th«t Mr. 
Pope muft hare heard ibmothing of this ' CodTerfiiti^n," fiom the dr* 
cumAance of his proving, in his Iam6us EHay, thiit t^re must in the 
fcale of being be fuch a creature as man, in the fame nuanner and al-; 
mod in the fame words as Queen Mab ufefs in order to proye ^at 
there muft be fairies. 



Of fyftems pofltble» if it's confe{t. 
That wifdom infinite muft form the beft, 
'Where all muft full, or not coherent be. 
And all that rifcs, rife in juft degree ; 
Then in the fcale of reafoning life, it's plain, 
There muft be fomewhere fuch a rank as man. 

• . . • . » 

£Jiy on Man, i. 4%, 

BUhop Warburton's commentary on this paCTage is—" That as the. 
Ved fyftem cannot but be Aich 2^ one as hath no inconneded void, 
fuch a one in which there is a perfe^ coherence and gradual ^bordi* 
nation in all its parts, there muft needs be, in fome part or other of 
the fcale of life and fenfe, fuch a creature as man ;. which reduces the 
difpute to this abfurd queftion, Whether has God placed him wron^.'* 

In the above paiTage, inftead of the virord man fubftitute a fairy, and 
we (hall have the teftimony of one .of the greateft poets, and one of 
the greateft prelates of England, allowing the exiftence of fairies. 
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'^ WaHjaitoii, ilways too deep for his hearers, went on refining. A 
fCritic of his caft would, on the padage of Bums about people going 
firh^ xx^ large calves, to college, affirm that the poet meant to pun 
ftti the word Osford, faditm htnm. 

As learned commentators yiew, 
In Homer, what he ne/rti^ knei^. 



^w» 



4. Our 4hfelltag*4 h the mam^ &c.r-Several of the ancient pHilofoph^rs 
l>clieved the moon was inhabited ; and Plutarch tells us of a Uon 
which fell from it to Pdoponefus. It has been a favourite fubjeft of 
romantic deCcription by poets, and by agronomical romancers, as 
^Kircher, Cyrano de Berg|erac,and others. Ariofto tells us^ in his 341)1 

Ahri fium!, altri iaghl, altre campagne 
Sono \i sii, che non fon qui tra noi ; 
Altri piani, altre valli, altre montagne, 
Ch'an ie cittadi, hanno ! caftelli fnoi ; 
Con cafe, de le qua! mai le piu magne 
Non vide il Paladin prima n^ poi ; 
£ vi fono amp}f£, e iplitarpe ielv^g 
Oye le ninfe ogn'or cacciano bclve * S t* J%, 

Milton m his third book, "talkxfig of the Paradife of Fools^ iays 
that Famikit 

\ 

Wander here ; 
Not in the neighbouring moon as fome have dream*d, 
Thofe argent fields more likely habitants, 
Tranflated iaints,or mtdOefj^riti hold. 
Betwixt the angelical and human kind.*-— iii* 46%, 

Tl^ere Is a (lory of the celebrated Bilhop "Wilkins, which has at laft 
got into the jeft book, but which is (liU not a bad ftory. The Bifhop 
having aflcrted the pofCbility of a journey to the moon, the Dutckeis 
pf NewcalUe laid (he would be happy to go, if flie knew a place t« 
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Hkitat. Wfar> %• ^e Bitel>, ypor U^yibip i^bM be at a« lois, ^ce 
yon ha^ Mlt ib maay caiUe^ in tlie air that y^m may ledge at oae of 

€lMm tMKJ Wffltm 

111 the original ftetch of the Falm of C«iri>|(» fonacd at (iictaMi or 
leventeen years of age, the fourth a£t was laid in the moon, of whoAs 
fcenes there are feveral tf£lcript!ons ; horvttver 1 thou^t it would be 
as well to keep to unity df plact. 



5* A mevfSom imfant you tone fide tf^tnrjr.-— Warton, in his notes on 
Hilton's Icfler poems, p. 312, fays : «* It !s not yet fatlsftl^rtly dc- 
cided what Shakeli>eare means by calling Mab *the jfatrut mlivnfe^ 
itomeo ahd JuUet^ aa I. lb. 4. Dr Warburton WoiiM f^ad tht Pancy^s 
lUidwife, for he argues it tahnot be undetd^od thdt Ibe' performed 
the office of midt^ife to the nilHe's. Mr Stectens ihUbh iilore ptauili- 
bly iuppofts her to be called the fairies midwife, *' becaufe it Was hir 
department to deliver the fancies .of Sleeping men of their dreams.** 
But 1 apprehend, and with noyiolence of Interpretation, that the poet* 
means the midwife among the fairies, becauie it was her peculiar em« 
ployment to Aeal .the new-bom babe in the ^^fj^ ^^^ ^ leave 
another in its place. Johnfoi^in his cntortainmeptatAltrope, iays 
of Queen Mab, . , 

This is {he UmM: eitipties cmdle^ > 



y 



6« Him xvto gave its laws to Fairy land, — ^This contradi^s a remark 
of the celebrated German poet Mr Wieiand, who obferves fomewhere, 
" The land of the fairies is fituated beyond the confines of nature. 
It is governed by its own laws ; or, to fpcak more accurately, like 
certain republics, which I do not chufe to name, it has w laws at all" 



6. Z>eep in wr fairy forefi ileres a well — In Fletcher's Fmtbful She^ 
ierdefs, Perigot defcribes to Amoret a foreft, where he wifhes her to 
meet liim to plight tlieir troths. 



For to that holy; well is oonTeerate, 
A virtuous well; abovt Whofe flowerf 4)anks 
The Dunble-footed faartes dance tMr floonds. 
By the pale moonfliiiie ; dippirfg efteAiimes 
Their (lolen children, fo as to make them free 
From dying fle(h;and dolt mortality.-— ^if<9 i. 



7. ScENS n. *Tb9rit wdf Tutp 

4|> Im a* tbe country dfi^Jft tmckU mor^ > 

7b wrJk Hie a Turi, is a common oonnftry fityiiigf. ; originating either 
for the fake of the metre, or perhaps from irony. We are told by 
Bofwell, that Johnibn, three or four days before his death, lamented 
much his inability to read during his hours of redlefsnefs : ^ I ufed 
formerly, (he added) when ilecplefs ip bed, to read like a Turk,"— 
The faying might however have been introduced when that people 
were exceedingly active. To Jigbt like a Turk feems to have been 
the original expreiGon. 



8. D'ye think thai our BUl-blo, — Bh is an ufual addition in Scotland to 
the word bill (a bull), and is very fuccefsfully called by the boys 
fometimbs to put that fbrly gentleman into bad hmnour.' >' ^tmd. 
inexpertus loquor**— Or, to tife the words of the pious *iEneas, , 

Quaeque ipfe miferriroa vidi> 
£t qnQnim pars magna fui. 



9. Scene IH.^— '0T5cti Lwve geted frae my heoH tfWi^fj— Theft tw» 
ftanzas are part of an early tranHatioii of Metaftafi0*s Zdierih « Nke^ 
into the Scotifli dialed. 

Quando lo (Iral fpezzaiy 
(ConfeflR) 11 nrio roflbre) 
• Spezzar m'intcfi 51 core, 

Mi panre di morir 5 " • r. -.;--.: 
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JAm, per mOar d\ gnti. 
Per Bon vedcrfi opprefliy 

Per racquiffiir fe fte&, 
Tacto & pud ibffirir. 

Nel Tifca in cut s'tTenne, 

Quel augeUin talon j 
JLaicii le penne ancon. 

Ma toma in GberdL 
Poi le perdute penne. 

In pochi di'rinoya ; 
Canto divteb perprora^ 

WpiAtradirfifi. 



M*a*dMaMlkM<a^i>M^M« 
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ACT IIL 



ScBltt I. Tig giUjftmirt tit ^ImiikUf mi* p^ r 
Atom the therry Uufbgt^ vMU b^tw 

# 

In tke notes upon one of the verfes of the ballad of CUtM Smmdtn^ 
which pretends to give a ddcriptlon of heaven, iaying of women wh» 
die in child-birth. 

Their beds are made in the heavens high 
Down at the loot of our good Lord V knee s 

Well fet about with gillyflowers ; 
I wot iweet company for to fee* 

Mr Scott, the ingenious editor, obienres^ That^ from whatever foarce 
the popular ideas of heaven are derived, the mention of gillyflowers is 
.Ml uncoaunon* Thus lathe dead maa'sibng: 
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The fields about this city fairc. 
Were all with rofes fct ; 
Gillyflowers and carnations fair. 
Which canker could ttot frtffe. 



^ Ob J gm my love 'mere yon red rofe*-^! was much pleated with the 
four firft lines of this fong, which I faw in the Minftrelfy of the Scotilh 
Border, prefixed to a number of others of very inferior merit ; and 
wrote thofe that follow, in ordsr to complete, as well as 1 could, the 
long in the famo tender manner. 

Upoa pttvtfiag afterwards the Works of Burns, vol. W. p. 76. 1 faw 
other four lines. of the original worthy of the four firft, and Co excellent^ 
that, had I feen thorn before I wrote my own, I ihouid not have com- 
pofcd others* Befides this, there is a ftanza written by Burns hinrielf, 
but r think of very inferior merit. I beg leave to eXitraO the paf- 
iage relating to this ^u^jc£t. 

<* Do you know (writes Bums to Mr Thomfon) the ibllov^n^ 

^autiful little fragmen<t in Wither/paonV Cdle^oti of Scots Soisgs. ; 

I 

O gin my love were yon red rofe. 

That grows upon the caftle wa* ; 
•And I myfel* a drap o' dew, 

Into her bonny breaft to fa* ! 
Oh ! there beyond expreilion blei^', 

Vd feaft on beauty aAhe night '^ 
Seal'd on her (ilk faft faulds to re(l. 

Till fley'd awa' by Phoebus light. 

" This thought (proceeds the poet) is ijUxpieffibly beautiful, and 
quite, (6 fai as t know, original, ft is too (boit for a fong, elfe I 
would forlWear yon altogether unlefs you gave it a place. I have oftea 
tried to eke a (tanza to it, but in vain. After balancing myfelf for a 
jnufing five minutes on the hind-legs of my elbow chair, I produced 
the following, 

•• The verfes are far inferior to the foregoing, I frankly confefs ; 
^ ftat, if worthy of infcrtiou at all, they mi^ht be firft in pl^ce 9 as every 

£ e 
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l>oet who knows any thing'of his trade will htt(band lus bed tlun^hta 
for a condoding (Iroke, 

'* O were my love yoo lilack fair, 

Wi' purple btoflbms to the ipring ;; 
And I a bird to fheltcr there, 
* When wearied oa my little wing : 

How I wad mourn when it was torn. 
By autumn wild, and winter rode ; 
Bat I wad fing, on wanton wing. 
When yoi^hfuf May it* bloom renew**/' 



3. Tell bim FU read hit poe» on the S^en.-^This h the philoibphicat 
poem De Spbaera^ which, if lefs interefting perhaps than the Urania or 
Pontanus, and fome others of the i»me kind, abouods with beantiful 
poetical paflages. I read it, but was always happy when any friend 
called and interrupted my reading. It is evident that Sir John, from 
his partiality to Qneen Mary, had an antipathy both at George Bo^ 
chanan and at our illuftrions reformer John Knox. This, ibme readers 
may judge to be a defcA ; bat no perfon is altogether perfect ; and 
befides, as the critics obferve, a. perfefV is not a theatrical charaAer. 

Perhaps George Buchanan, is as muth fpoken of among the vulgar 
of our country as among the Literati^ under the title of Geordy 
Buchanan, the king's fool ; and there is a pamphlet fold at country^ 
fairs, which tells his merry deeds and fayings. How the greateft ge* 
nius perhaps our country has yet pr6duced ihonld go under the deno- 
mination of yoo/, is hard to (ay. Vfrgil too pafles for a trnxard among 
the vulgar of Naples. 



4. And Jaured neUber matter tvoman^s facej^^Thii was the eulogy pro^ 
nounced upon Knox by the Earl of Morton, who at his funeral ikid, 
^ Here lies he who never feared the face of man/' 

One of the (Irongeft inftances of the intrepidity of that period t» 
given by the pious and illuftrious Dr Jortin. ** A Scotch deigyman, 
fays he, (probably our Mafs James) railiag in the pulpit againft mo- 
narchical government before King James VT. was commanded by his- 
Majefty " Either to fpeak ienfe, or to come down.'' To this (one 
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would think reaibnabk) reqneft, the preacher anrwered, *^ I'ft tell 
thee^ mon ! I'ie neither fpeak ienfe, nor come down.' 
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5. Tie maidk wfo waUb^d ber badgatu to tbe d»r,r^** The tiotion of a 
fecond fight ftiU prevails in a few places, as does the belief of fauries; 
and children are watched tiU the chriflening is over, left they ihonld 
kit ftde or dianged."-— ^P«ui^/ TWrr ia 1769, 8vor, p. 94; 



6» ntffdatfbdlaMopemmi/amidaj* 

Fadlis defteniiis Averiii, 
Mo^s atqne dies patet sltri janua Ditis ; 
Sed revecare gradum, fbperafque evadere ad auras, 
Hoe opus, hie labor eft.— — ^ha^, vl. 129; 



7. ScbmbIIw^ITSm luUher^^JbefberitU r^,&c— Itiis, asweU 
AS the next fong, and indeed the great proportion of them, is an early 
jnodn^tioD. Oppofite to this ftanza, in the old manuicripc, are the 
following lines of Metaftaiio, from which the idea ieems to have beea 
takes. 

Odia la Paftorella 

Quanto bramd la roia^ 

Perche vicina a quella^ 

JLa ferpe ritrovo— -jj^iift. 



%, Tbe merry trwl wUl try, — ^Thc only poet, perhaps, who has ever 
afTociated the owl and miith, is Shakeipeare ; who, at the end of 
Lwes Labour Lefi^ l^iys. 

Then nightly (ings the ftarii^ owl« 
. Tu-whit, to-who, 

A meriy note ; 
While greafy Joan doth keel the pot. 

In this th^ poet accords with natural hiftory, by which we learn 
that the howling of the owl is his expreifion of joy* and exultation. 



At Icaft fo I learn from a work of Sir John Hill, whofc opinions o« 
fubjcdU of that kind have fome weight, whatever they may have on 
others. Sir John once owned to a phyfician who attended bim when 
(ick, that he wai then writing on fevcn different fubjeds, one of 
which was archite£ture, and another cookery. 



9. Scene III. — Andfweeterttnto me the purpU heatb^Scc. — for acaniT- 
mentary on this padage, read the tale of Voltaire entitled La BegneuU. 



10. Oh Imv like to ^r late ladyt pUiure, — ^ir John and his lady had 
been abroad, and there the pictures mentioned might have been done. 
But there Teems to have been a tade for painting in Scotland even ibearly 
ns the reign of James V. (ince we have portraits of that monarch in a 
good ftile. Sir Anthony More, it is faid, came to Scotland with liord 
Seton, when amba^ador from Mary of Goyfe. 



II. Akd g^deu fruitage heehiu en each path. — Since I wrote this, I fee 
that Pluto endeavours, in Clatidian, to conible Proferptne, who, ao« 
cording to Chaucer, was Queen of Faerie, by telling her that betow^ 

Nee moUia defunt, 
Prata tibf: zephyris illic meiioribus halant 

_ » 

Perpctui flores, qiios nee tua protnlit Enna ; 

Fortunatumque tenebis 
Autumnum, et fulvis Temper ditabere pomis. 

Hapf, Proferp, lib. ii. T. 299. 



a. Jf t(/eft fo gnat a love perfuadel to go. 

QwA fi tantus amor menti, fi tanta cupido eft. 
Bis Stygios innarc lacus, bis nigra videre 
Tartara ; et infano juvat indulgere labori, 
Accipe quae peragenda prius!- JEneidxi. 136. 
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ACT IV. 



• ScE^E I. — Ob happy Uve, &c.^— *Ia addition to tliis 6nc (lanza from 
^urns, let. me add the following ot Madame DelhouUeres. 

Que la fin d*une tendre ardeur^ 

^aiife de yuide dans la vie I 

Rien remplace-t-il le bonheur, 
. Dont la douce tinion des Amans eft fdivie ? 

Non U n*appartient qu'a I'amour, ' 

De mettre les mortels au comble de la joie ; 
A fes bHilans tranfports lorsqu'on n'eft plus en proie, 
Qu'un coeur vers la raifon, fait un trifle retour ! 

A number of critics have condemned the mingling lov« fo much in 
dramas. But, befides that no pafOoB is more general, and that few 
are judges of the noble or heroic paflions of patriotifm, maguanimity, 
&c. none is fufceptible of Co much variety. Courtftiip^^b fence, infi- 
delity, conftancy, marriage, death, or diihonour, give rife to importu- 
nity, complaint, defpondence, hope, joy, lamentation, and defpair. 
Even the fevere Boileau, aotwithflanding his adventure with the 
Turkey cock, has faid : 

De cette pafOon la reafible peinture* 

£fl pour alier au coeur la route la plus sure* 

And" Fontenelle, whofe friends were accudomed to fay that he was 
wholly head without a heart, remarks — ^* U n'cft que trop certain 
que I'amour t(k de toutes les pafHon^ la plus agreable." He adds 
indeed, that it is that ftate of it in which *• on a le coeur rempli et non 
pas trouble, on a des foins, et non pas des inqi^ietades, on eftremuc, 
jnais non pas dtfchirc." 
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I might quote a vail number of phUofophers to the fame purpofe^ 
but (hail content myfelf with the following philoTophic lines of Vol- 
taire, and Platonic ones of Milton* 

Uii amour vrai, fans feinte, et ians caprice^ 
Eft en efTet, le plus grand frein du vice ; 
Dans fes liens qui r9ait fe rttenir. 
Eft honn^te homme, on va le detenir. 

Love itfines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges ; hath his ieat 
tb' reafbn, attd is jndidous ; is the feale* 
By whid) tb hetvenly love thou ma/ft afteiid. 

FanSft Loft^ Tiii. 593, 



6. Sosmryon hawk, Btc^^l dbnct remember to havefteii Unei which 
contain a more delicate confiiaiatioii <of Iftftiftg attidu&enti than the 
following of MontreuiL 

Pourquoi me demandes vous tant. 
Si mes voeux dureront, (i je ferai conftant, 
JuTques a quand mon coeur vivra fous votre empire i 

Ah Phillis Tous avcz grand tort ! 

Comment vous le pourrois-je-dire ? 
Rien n'eft plus incertain que I'heufe de la mort. 

Thus imitated by Mr Sheridan. 

AiWft thou ** How long my love may ftay» 

When all that's new is paft ;" 
How long ?— -Ah Delia, can I fay, 

How long my lile will laft^. 
Dry belhat tear, be hufli'd that fighj 
At ieaft I'll love thee till I die. 

The fame thought had appeared beautiful' to the Celebrated David 
Hume^ who, in his fentlmental eftay the EfiaireaHy thus addreftes. 
Gaelia : 

^ But why does your bofom heave with thefis fighs, while tears 
bathe your glowing cheeks \ Why diftradt your heart with- fuch vain 
anxieties ? Why fo often aik me, How hug my kmcfiall yet atdurc /— • 
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» 

Aids ! my Caelia, can I refblve this quefllon ? Do I know how long 
my life (hall yet endure ?" ' 

It has been faid of Hume, that to the " pleafures and pains of love 
ke was a ftranger." Whether this be true or not, is of very little im« 
portance to the public : but I think th}$ eHuy O)ows a fef Uag m\adf 
and appears fomething more than a mere echo of fentimental books. 

RoufTeau, in the letter written to Hume on their quarrel, fays, that 
whenever he went to fee him he found a volume of ffeloifi lying on his 
table. " Comme (fays Jean Jacques) fi je ne connoiflois pas aflez le 
gol^t de M. Hume, pour^tre aflur^ que, de tous les livres qui exiftent> 
fHeloi/e doit ^tre pour lui le phis ennuyeux.*' 



^^w" 



3. The cfe^r frejb'fmaaainy my Anmte^ 
JLove turns toftneeteji nvue. 



Symon feems to have adopted this fentiment from his friend James, 
who, in a place which I cannot at prefent find, makes a ftmilar obf^r- 
vation. It does very well in the mouth of a lover ; but there is a 
good old Scotifh proverb, " A kifs and a drink o' water is but a 
werfli (i. c. infipid) breakfaft." — " Sine Baccho et Cerere friget Ve- 
nus," fays an ancient. 



■*M*IM. . 



4. Wht^s this your doing tine ; I canna Bute, &c. — This fpeech of Mafs 
James was written many years ago, and is very far from being a pic- 
ture of the prefent Scotilh clergy, of whom Mr Pennant fiiys— ^* The 
clergy of Scotland* 1;be moft decent an4 conilHent in their conduct of 
any fet of men I ever met with of their order, are' at prefent much 
changed, from the furious, tUiterate, and enthtt(»ftic^ teachers ef ihe 
old times. Science almofl; univerially AouriOies amongft them ; ah*d 
their difcourfe is not lefs improving, than, the table they eafeeitain the 
ftranger at is decent and hoQ>itable." 

Mafs James is intended to reprefent the very old clergy iiioi:e thaa 
a century ago, who took perhaps too literally the precept of rebuking, 
Jn feafon and out of feaibn, and from their anxiety (often unenlight- 
ened) about the welfare of their flock, looked with a jealous eye upon, 
the mo(V barmleis condu^t^ '* The. difTolutenefs of manners among 
the catholic clfiigy* (fays Dr Carrie), which preceded and in ibmc 
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ineafure produced the Reformation, led to an extraordinary (^riftnefs 
on the part of the reformers ; and efpecially in that particular in 
which the lieentiouTners of the clergy had been carried to the grcateft 
height, ** the intcrcourfe between the fexes." During the reign of 
James VI. xhe church having called in the aftidance of the civil power", 
criminal converfation was made the fubje^t of a particular flatute, 
(Hume^s Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland, vol. ii. 332.) which, 
from its rigour, was never much enforced, and which has long fallen 
into difofe. 



\ 



5. Foritferily,rilvjad a doit'ani mair. — ^A dolt Is half a farthing.. 
By the minifter offering to wager fo fmall a fum, it (hows that he V9i» 
icarce of money, or confidered the odds as not greatly ih his favour.. 



6. Ufe I. — The old fermons confided of a number of heads, after 
which follow the ufes^ or what we now call the application. Luther 
and others about that period pretended (as Mafs James docs in this 
fermon} to have peribnal conferences with Satan, who does not make 
quite the figure that he does in Milton. I have fccn him, inTome old 
books and manufcripts, reprefcuited with a tattered blue bonnet and' 
hoggers, that is to fiiy, (lockings without feet. 



7. SCENS II. Before her att 'Was nigBt^ 

SeBind ler^ream*d a track ofgo/deu light,. 

In a pi^re of the Stoning of Stephen, by Annibal Carraci, an an« 
gel is reprefented as flying in a dark iky, and behind him» in the track 
which he has pafled, is a long gleam of lights marking the path which 
his {^(Tage bad illumined. This fine idea gave rife to the lines m 
the paftoFflL. 



& Scene ITI. IVlat needs ye deave us talking 0* the cat /-^TRe lamenta- 
tion of Adam for the lofs of this animal may fecm outre^ to thofe who 
do not know the impoitance of cats in remote country families ih 
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which there are few members. I had tn my fancy a large red cat^ 
i«rhidi re(ided in a family where I vifited when young, which caught 
hares, and was the mod important peribnage in the houfe. Redifh- 
btown cats are called Cyprus cats in Upper Clydefdate, for what re»> 
ion I know not ; probably from b^ng introduced by the crufadersy 
tlieiineft cats of the world being thofe of Syria, Cyprus, and Spain. 

Kotwithftanding the antipathy with which Bufibn fpeaks of this 
animal, none has been Co frequently celebrated by poets. Taflb, Dc 
JL.ilLe, I>r Jortin, hare endeavoured to immortalize their dlts. Madam 
JDefhoulieres, a French lady of great genius, made fome fine verfes in 
honour of the Duke of Burgundy. Ohfortunately flie had written a 
^reat number of Terfes on her cat^ which fbrnUhed a iatirical poet 6f 
thofe days with the means of hindering her from receiving a reward for 
her Tcrfes on the Duke. This pleafantry ftnded thus : ' 

Pour immortalizer fbn chat* 
£Ue en a fait bien daTanta^B. 

In MiTs Seward*s Life of Dr Darwin, we are informed that, ** In 
September 1780, a playful correfpondence paiTcd between Dr Darwin 
and Mi(s Seward, in the name of their rerpe£tive cats." This cor* 
rcfpondence is given, and might have as well perhaps been omitted.'- 
I might flsention Gray ; bat have faid enough to juftify Adam, and 
befides his cat was an uncommon animal. ' 



9. She never wtH ame ^i.<«>This is a confirmation df a remark mada 
hj BuflS>n in his Natural Hiftory — **^ Though cats live in our houfes, 
they are not entirely domeftic. Even the tameft cats are not under 
the fmallcft fubje^tion. but may rather be faid to enjoy perfe^ liberty | 
for they aA only to pleaie themfelves, and H is impQjpkU to rdtam tUm a 



Xa Am very Bke him, Wha hatkfl^ maref — ^This If a oommoU iayld^ 
In the country, when there is any bUfUing hurry. Falftaif coming to tha 
hofteis and officers who were preparing to apprehend him, iays,**How 
BOW? IVbofe maris dead? What's the matter f-x^^^irMr^ /F. ^tfr» 
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ScEHB IVw— 5/Mr «2» Ae \ngU^ .M.— Bob, though with the fame 
namci feemt to be a ditferent and more reipeOable pcribnage thaa 

« That (hftwd aii4 liMviOr fftfiici^ 
Caira R<ribin G^odtfeUow/* 



Of whom fnch tricks are celated» Midfimmir Nigbfi Dream^ aA ii. {c, s. 
and wbo» on account of the difturbance hegayc todomeftic tranc^uiU 

* * 

lity, received, rmny tktuatrs of curds and cream, milk| &c. In a .^og 
publifhed by Bilhop Percy, Robin gives an account of his £raak£^ 
He tells at that when lads and la/Ics afc iset fo^ther. 

Then out the candlea 1 do blow^ 

The maids I kifi ; 

They. ciy, Who's this f 
I anfwer nought but ho ! ho \ ho l-^IMifptet, vol. lii. aos» 



II. Sor y^hat'^rfakeiW My/ear pneefd^-^^This (hows the agitatioa 
and terror of Mafs James. Probably he meant to bav£ faid Mram \ 
but at this we can only guefs. 



\%. Sir Hum\ fdf %amddfid bit btart SfmayiL^ln WieUnd*S fine 
poem of Olefottf which has been well tranflated by Mr Sotheby, Sir 
Hiion, by the command of Charlemag;ne, goes on fome adventures 
6f the utmod difficulty and danger, but which he happily executes by 
the afliftance of fairies« The bads of this work, which to me iecms 
to difcover more poetry (and I have read it only in the tranflatioh) 
than any poem I have feeh written fince the time of Milton, is aa 
old French romance. It U entitled, ** The famous exploits of Sir 
Hugh of Bordeaux.'* It was tranflated from the French b^ John 
Bourchier Lord Berne rs, in the time of Henry Vllh and pailed throi;^ 
three editions. 



13« F4prji€tyh(fie / «v want war dame^-^l have borrowed three or four 
lines from the witches charms in Beq Jonfbn's Mafpe of ^tuau^ 
which, though naij^ed with a great deal of tiafb, appear to me to excel 
in wildnefs the incantations in Macbeth. In the author's nptes UpM)i 
that performance, there is a great disal of magical learning. 
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tj^ Ma^ihaJU^from helani biii^t 
. Sonu wattrfrom tbe GeyKer faring* 

Of the Geywr* or principal burning fountain in Iceland, there i m 
tbe thtii4 irt>li|jn6 of the Tranfa^ions of the Royal Society ot Edin- 
burgh^ an interefting account given, in a letter to Dr Biack, fiom, 
John TfaovAS ^XaoAtfi Efq* Of theie burning fprings, there ace a 
greiat number,' riitng between the declivity of ibme hills and a river, 
in the S; W. of the iHand, about 3^ laiies from Mount Hecla. The 
iMDft nu^gnificent of them is (iefcribed by Mr Stanley a& riling, through 
a^fflipeorihaft 7efeet«dcem aod S| in diameter. This pipe opens 
intoa circular bafim or funnel* ip feet from the one edge to the 
etb^iS the iidet both of the (haft and funnel are rendered fmooth by 
tbe frk^n of the water. 

Aftef asi eraption* the pipe is left empty, but in a few fecoads the 
water ruflies into it with a bubbl^g noiie ; and during the time it is 
tiiiiqr in the pipe, it is frequently darted fuddenly into the air, to 
^ifienent h^igbts ; Ibmetimes to two or three, iometimes to fixty fbet. 
ibore the lid^s of the bufon : 0£ thefe jets, r«ys Mr S. ire cdnnted 
twetfty in an hour and a half, difrii^ which the wtfter had fiUed the 
pipe, and in part the bnTon* It Uieii ihemed oftentimes a^tnted» 
and boiled with great violenee* The jets were more beautiful, andr 
contianed longer, as the quantity of water in tbe bafon incredcd. 

While the pipe was filling, we threw into it feveral ftones of con^ 
fiderable weightf which, whenever the water burft forth with any 
violence, were proje£h:d much higher than ItfeR Thefe ftones, in 
falling were met by other columns of water, and amidil theie they 
rofe and fell repeatedly. They were eafily di(HngQt(hed in tbe Whittf 
foam, and contributed much to the novelty And beauty of this extca* 
ordinary phenomena. 

When the .bafoa was nearly full, thefe occafiona) eruptions ^ere 
generally announced by (hocks of the ground, fimilar to thoTe pre- 
ceding the great eruptions. Immediately after the (hocks, the whole 
body of water in the^bafan heaved exceedingly ; a violent ebuUjtion 
then took place, and large waves fpread .themfelves in circles from 
the centre^ through which the Column forced its way. 

When Mr Stanley and his companions were firft led to the Geyxer, 
the bafon was fiUed to within a few feet of its edge. The water was 
tranfparent as crydal, a flight (learn arole frooi it, and the furfaCe 
was only ruffled with a few bubbles which now and then came from 
the bottom of the pipe. ^ We were ibon alarmed by a fudden (hock 
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. It fell that in that UAf% caftlc, 
TKe king was bound^ to bed ; 
Aad op mod ipake the popinjay^ 
That fltiraibQDerhii haadf: 

** Leave aff'ydur donking on the day. 

And douE upon the night ; 
And wheverer that gjoUtlelii knigbt liei iUb,, 

Tlie candles will burn* bright^*' 

t)pon this paflage tHe tngenioiis edi'tdr reaiarks— ^ The(% are lui^ 
quelHonably the corpfe lightSi which are ibnxetiines feen to ilhiminate 
the fpot where a dead body is concealed. The editor is informedL 
that, fl>me yearr ago, the corpfe of a ntan drowned in tht Ettriclr, be- 
low Selkirk, wscs difoorered by means of thefe candks. Such lights 
areooinmon in cburch«>yards, and' are proliaSIy o^a phoQtKoric nature.* . 



3. Ir Ir not deep, Tm trkd^Sit tried, not deepw— The cclebnted 
Athanafius Kircher ^ves an account of a man who was aAnallydrowned 
in this manner. This might have happened $ but the long echoing 
ftenes hi the AmtOa and Papetr FSda' are quite unnatural. In the laft 
of theie paftorals, SyWio, who had been a fwom foe to lore, whii6 
hunting in a foreft, holds a long difcourfe with Echo, and by her is 
fiall perfoaded that there is fon^e deRgKt in loVe, and that' he muft at 
^in6 fvXart penod ykldto its influence, "fhis mnft' have been ah 
Echo of a (imilar fpeciet to that in Irelatod, which, t^cn a&'ed Sciu 
tbyoudef replied, Vtry weli^ I tbankyou. Fat. 



«• 



4. li^/fi(ai«iV«^/*iafV/4«.Jt<ri^ the beU. 

man and grave-digger is generally, the £ime~ pprfon ; and he was no 

doubt glad at the body bciiig fbund^ as the biirymg it would' furniih 
*hirh with fbroc perquifitcs.. 



'' . 



'•li*Slmkefp«ird^ remark; that ^i% #ritc^ wwi no^ifMV flrtfVho imfW- 
duced Obcron on the ftagr, there" lAting* he«n^ p)i8t tcr' his ptece. 



^1 



* The ScottifheStoryoflatnci the Fourth, llafn at *Flod(fen, !nter« 
nixed with a pleafant Cotnfcfic, prefented iiy Obch)W kbg *df the 
Fairies.** In the old iP^^nch romanct af ''tfaon of fiotitdeansf/ whCcb 
We have mentioned, Oberon and Titadia are prlncipAd chara£fcersr. 
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^c^f was ji^jpurile.^ t^e. fiUlfe^ , . , 
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1PherM^%till4ierpMflibrffci«1iei ' -^ 
In-tWeir ifbld cottt fpMsyotfiee^ • 
Tftelebenhies, fkJrietfiii^iMm,: - .J 

Tnthoft fireekles'llvc their -fidM^irs^- 
I nitaft go ^k a dew^dfop here fliid4heit, ' • 
' Aiid iMtbga peafl on every cow fi%» iati 

... • . •'» ' 

$o Dra^toji 

Sor l^eAoepn g ittingtowi^r, 
Qvoth he, is that fair cowflip flower | 
bi all your tcain tlierc's not a f^y, 
^ Aie hath m^dA it m her way^ 
The ^t(\ flow*^ ^t gtpwelh. 



».' 
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7. ITi^M ir^png u the t^in hovaeu^^^, Warton, En his It^nanks on. 
the Comus of Milton, gives a great number of fnfftances from the 
Englifh poets to prove that /• trip was the proper pace of a fairy. 
The followiag fiztoM, of Drayton's ^ympbidh^ when' he mentions Um 
. attendants of Queen Mab, is lively, and as it were hi a tripping mea* 
iiirc: 

Hop, and Mop, and Drop (b dear, * ' ' 

Pip, and Trip, and Skip, that were 
To. Mab their mighty ibvereign dear. 

Her fpecial Qiaids of honour t 
Fib, and Tib, and Pink^snd Pin» 

Ti«k,i9i4,QSiiflPtf and Jill a«4 JiA, 

Tf^an4>I^VidWi»p«a»d^i^ . 

ThetraiA\htt.WBitiiponhfi^ : 



t. iV •* Ant ITAtf, tvBa mauj^ a «^«-«Tlie antlioc of the 9^t^ 
tick Lamri in the atatiftkal Aocouot, W. Lo^khart of Baranal^ fiiq; 
^rliQ ieenif to be a leafncd and ingeaioiis inaii» tellt us that *< We 
are uifoniicd hy Fordaa that, in the year 1297, 6ir W* Wallace beg^ 
at Lanark his firft freat military attempt, by defeating the £ngU(h 
fherilTof Lanarkflilre, and potting him to death. Blind Harry relates 
this event at greater length, affixing the fiune date to it. He tells 
ns, that Wallace haying married a lady of the name of Bnidfoot, the 
hdreiCs of laammington, lived w^ her privately at Lanark : that, 
while there, a foiffle enlhed in the (Ireet between WaUace, accom* 
pKiM by a fe^ friends, and « body of BngtUhmen : that Wallace 
Being ovefpowefcd, fled firft to hit own hoole, and thence made his 
elcape Xxy Carthme-C^igt:, that the flierii* Hefilrig, or, as Fordnn 
calls him, Heiliope^ ieiaed npon his wife, and pot her to death ; to 
revenge which, Wallace gathers a few friends, attm:ks Heiilrig in the 
night, and kills him and 440 Eogliflunen^— Tradition tells us, that 
the honfe where Wa^ace refined was at the head of the Caftlegate, 
oppofite the church, where a new honie has lately been ereOed. It 
alio acquaints us, that a private vaulted arch led from this hou(e to 
Cartiane-Craigs on the river Monfs, but w ithout the finalleft pro- 
bability." 

Beildes a cave on a ftecp predpice on the banks of thtslaft romantie 
river, called tVaiiaee Cow^ and fuppoftd to be a place of refuge for that 
patriot, there is on the Clyde, below the Com Fall,' a rock calle4 
tVaUaee* Chair, Innumerable places in Scotland are foppoied to have 
been dignified by the prefence of that iilnftrious hero. 

Each rugged rock proclaims great Wallace' fame, 
£af h cavern wild is honour'd with his name ; 
Mart in repoij: was (Iretch'd his mighty form, 
And tbtre he (helter*d from the night and ftorm. 
So the grim lion, laOi'd with hifling (bowers. 
Seeks ibme huge cave, and flumbers out the hours : 
But when the tcmpefts ceale, he fhakes.his mane^ 
And ftalks tremendous o'er the fandy plain ; 
With living flames his flafhing eye-balls glow. 
And horror (its upon his wrinkled ^row. 



p. By$frep3tr Atm At^Uosim in Mtrf^^Vft learn from the old poets 
that the Queen of Fairies was eminently beautiful. In the faitbfk 
Ahjp^tirdi^^ the Satyr &ys to that ehaiaOcr, 
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ferightell ! if there be remaining 

Any fervice, wUhout feigning 

Iwill.do it— were T fct 

To catch the nimble wind, or get 

Shadows gliding on the green ; 

Or to (leal from iht great ^ueen 

Of the Fairies y all ber kemt^.-^Aa S,fe> lafi. 

So too in the long of Tamlake, pubUOied in the Mitfinlfy 9/th9 
fS/i JBar(kr'. 

On we lap, and away we rade, 

Down to a bonny green ; 
We lighted down to bait our deed,' 

And we faw the fairy queen » 

With four and twenty at lier back, 

Of ladies clad in green : 
lliough the king of Scotland had been there, . 
' The worft might hae been his queen. 

Spen(er makes his principal hero^ King Arthur, perform all hit 
<leeds in order to be rewarded with the love of the Queen of Fairief. 
Alfo in Chaucer's Rime of Sir Thopas, the knight, Uke Speafer*f 
Arthur, goes in fearch of the Fairy Queen. 

An Elf Qtiene well I love, I wis, 
For in this world no woman is 

Worthy to be my make ; 
All othir womin I forfake, ^ 

And to an Elfe Quene me take^ 

By dale and eke by doune. 
Into his faddle he dombe anon. 
And pricked over (lyle and (lone. 

An Elfe Quene to efpie ; 
Till he fo long had ridden and gone. 
That he fonde in a private wonne. 

The country of Fairie. 



XO. But every hatd affinrds a gravis 
Ot9tA quies patriae, fed et omnis terra {epnlchmm. 

eg 
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II. Farm/elf t rviere fve did rtJUt^ 

Of the MditTs we have fpoktn in another note.- It' rubs thioagCL 
the pari(h of Lanaik, which it feparates: Its b^ks* are every where 
f\rrp and woody ; which fteepn'efs indriiafes-to air awT&P Height not 
far from Lanark, v^here h mtrites aiWec^ befd^t dift^rtn^the Clyde. 
Here the banks are about 400 feet in height, and are finely varied by 
th'. Jiffercnt ap|>ear^nces of rocks, wood, and precipice. To thofe 
who have not fcen it, the deep banks of the £(k at Roflin wilfgive 
an in.ptrfc£t idea. At the bottom ruos the* river Mooft^in the bed 
of which one nuft walk in ordertv travcrfe this den* At every tnna 
of the Moufs the fcene varies ; and ^^herevrr ther6 ts a prominent 
rock on the one fide there is a correi)K)ndii)g rcfceff oir the other. Iii 
one of the mo(k dreadful of thefe rocks is the cave which, tradition 
fays, fheltered Wallace. 

In Cririe*s Scotiih Scenery there ar« (bme very poetical lines relative 
to the Moufs, and an engraving from a fine view by Walker. 



12. Tie cave in the round nxiy vja* . — ^1)1 the immenfe circular rock$ 
facing the Fall of Com, beneath the pavilion, there is (een a fmalf 
cave, above a buih or froall tree growing from the rock. THls'is pro- 
bably that here alluded to by the'fkiiries.^ 



/ 

f 



13. Hemton! Hamton ! — Reginsttd Sbott tfeHs nr, ^ OnV grandams 
maides were wont to fet a holl of niifke li^fore Incubus afrd his coufin 
Robin Goodfellow, for grinding of mal^ or nfuihtrd, and fweeping the 
houfc at midnight ; and that he wdttid chafb exceedingly ilT the maid 
or goodwit'e of the houfe, > Kkving compaflffofl of his natiednefs, laid 
afide clothes for him, befides his nlefR of whitd-bVead and milke, 
which was his ftanding'fee. For in that cafe he fkith, H^bai have we 
here? HemtomI Hamten I htre mOtl ntfif^ iii^riir)i^iiS^f^kpen^^^^J>if^ 
eoveries 0/ IVUcharaft^ 1585./- 85; 



15. On Bouglai wld and Jkvage Jtteam^^'tYit. water of Douglas fiowrs 
into the Clyde above the Fall of fionniton. T^e cofuntry is very 
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fifild 1:aiKrar4s ihe.moat&of it ; but .abqut Quie v^ilns up becomes bea)i» 
tiful, wher^ the village of pouglas and the Caflle ace. This is tljie 
the wing of a large new houfe built, where the principal fe^t w^ of 
the moft warlike and illuftrioas private family in Europe. 



z6. Down Siendyrtt at msdnigit ^r.— The Fatt fif Stonebyres ts 
about two miles and a half below the Corra l.iji,aQd is lb,called from 
the adjacent eftate of Stoncby^es. This foil is about eighty feet High, 
kaving, like the Corra Lin, three diAinA ftaj^es. The cataraA is beft 
ieen frooi a point a little below it, and its wald impetuofity contrafts 
finely with the placidity , of the river beneath. The Bonniton Fall 
contrafts with the calm flow of the Clyde above ; in the Corra there 
ss nothing of this. The hanjginff rocky banks on each fide of thti 
Stonebyre Lin are fkirted with coppice wood ; and upon the whole 
there Is feldom t» be feen fo grand a icene. 



l6b Jindpa^fiig Babwdf* majfy ^ruier.— This caftte, a few miles be* 
low Hamilton, is accounted by Uxant. the nobleft decayed (Irudture in 
Scotland. Its ruins are two hundred and thirty-four feet in length, 
and ninety-nine in breadth. Ihe river Clyde here makes a fine 
fweep, and immediately oppofite the old caftle are the ruins of the 
priory of Biantyre. On both fides of the river the banks are ileep 
and fringed with wood. 



17. Never up tie Levm /ai/.— This river, celebrated by Smollct, who 
was born on its banks, flows from JLochlomond, and enters the Clyde 
at Dumbarton CaiUe. 



18. ,Natiw land^famvtU I farrattlU'^^tom a fong in Percy's Reliques 
rf Attl^ Peetryt written by Bifliop Coi-bett, and entitled, " A proper 
new ballad, entitled the Fairies Farewell, or Go<i-a-mercy Will ; to be 
fung or whiftled to the tune of The Meadnoti JSrpwn^ by the learned | 
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by the unlearned, to the tune of FwtuneP We learn that the faiiioi 
did afhially diiappcar about this time, though the good BUhop did no£ 
know the trne reafon. 

Witnefs thofe rings and round*e-lays 

Of theirs, which yet remain. 
Were footed in Queen Mary's days. 

On many a grafly plain : 
But fmce of late Elifabeth, 

And later James came in ; 
They never danc*d on any heathy 

At when the time hath been. ' 



SND or THE NOTES. 



e » 



ERRATA. 

2**gc >39t Une 3. for cherry bufhes rra^ cherry binihcs* 
141, 10. /^pr inform*d rm^ informed. 
Z4)» s. For fearM readfe^thd. 



QLOSSARt 



,QF THE SCOTISH WORDS C01?TAI\'ED IK THE DISSEIlTATKJirs 

AND PASTORAL. 



A JBfythe, cheer&rl, mcny, £a». Meithe 

^itMi above JBonny^ beautiful 

i^'y on* i?«>if tf< the, an expreilion for f*- 

uii/iee^ once mily woiibip 

^ir/, point of the coxnpafs, di- Bonrt, holt, dart 

reftion Bra, gay, adorned. Tevt. brauwc 

M, oat JBrae, fide of a hill, declivity 

Am, one Srattiin, a cantering noife 

.rf^iifr, befide Sratvly, bravely 
Afie, newt, as aninai of the iiz- J9rKi(, badger. &». broc 

ard kind i9iirff,brook, ftream of '^f^er.5^. 

Atber, adder Buflt, to drefsyamy 

Auld, old ^ij^, bufli 

Byre, cow-houft 

B * 

i^tfff, tocurfe C 

^MAwi, a round flat cake C<>V called 

Baudrant, a cat Cairn, a loofe heap of ftones, often 

Beat, overcome on the top of high hills in Scot. 
Beik, to balk in the iun, or before land. Gael, kaim 

a fire • Cd^, boy 

i^, comfioftable Caff/i/7y, gently 

Bm,^hvM CtfiwPy, chearful 
^«tf«r, literaUy brother, aUb a l)old C«u/', cold 

buftling fellow Cauldrif, cold, indifferent 

JKrI, birch. Teui. bcrck Cauler, cool, frcfli. M. kaildur, fti- 

J^/<f<, balhftiL TWtbbet gid 
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Chcfflu^t knockiog F 

CSBwiM, moift, the noife made with fa^ fall 

wet feet fmrmg^ a prefent, (literally in a frir 
Chid^ youog fellow, (a fiuniliar ormarket) 

wayof fpeakiDgofaperfim) ^4^, to tfonUe, vex, dift!iri>, Ft. 
CiatittAoibiu , f9fcM^t 

Chver^ to talk fooliihly. Gar, kiaef- FomU^ fold 

-Art*t^r ff$, fo^ 

Ootu , the hoof of a cow, (heep, &c. Fked^ frightened 

Cjp, a woodeo difli, miikiiig pail Slyu^ to fcold, chide, Auc. fljtaa 

CoUk^ a cur /Vw, from 

tlMis^ ancles, Totf. kuyte JFraizu^^ flattery 

Com^MxXt JFudJmg^ (baking backwa^s and 
Cradt, to chat, conTerfe forwards 

,fra jr»cr^ 

Creejby, greafy O 

j^, to oop ASf ,d9V *^» ^® P"** *^ ^> ^^* «**<?- 
Cf«j/(, fecure, con^^c^ ''^^ 



iCnoMmr, an old h<yec4 i}9ar .&«* ?i^i (^8^0^ |0> 

Ca^, W^lJfip G«»» gone 

CoTt to caule, to force 

P .SWTf ^994b «ft^j ^v^li^» f«r. 
^, lather (^cdco^tqwpj^ieftifly^ geara 

/>i2/), mad, fooU0i, n^/y, ^ddy G«i, to aflume icornAU «urs, :?W> 
Dcehn, dock, (a plant) gecken 

2W, a very fmall jpaece .of '^if^oeyj G0#, a contemptnons word for ii^iUf 

lefs than a farthing ^^"^i 

Do^t, doTC ^ * Gi^t, give 

i)$oU an exclamation of i^f'l^' PWi ^'*> ^^> S^<^ gif^nt 6''i* pQC /?• ^f 
. ^oi^rning, /r. di^iil Pvriirjp * 

^j^/9, dqi^e <?/ny,a narrow vaI!e>^»stviQfiD paono- 

Z>rfl^, brewers g?^ia^,9«rf' 4"^ *»«>«• Cflr^^glcan 

G/i&f, pert minx 

S GUamiH^ twilight. ,9€¥' gbmn^osg 

S»% eyes G/oomuig, frowning 

J?«m, fearful through foUjtude, a? p^wr, tp .ftarj; 

fraid o£ (jpc&KS Gowan^ iiteraily,^4/«bil^, abfo 0>m- 
4(W^f;irightful,g^i^y men yfiilow ciPTirfoot, or gf»ld 

Snaubi enough cup, 49WiplWP» &C. 



Gran, groaa Latigsemet tediousl Tevi', UiH0i<^iit' 

Cfr^; td ^a^ /^, to carry dT thci' £am/, landed £!eiitfcm\Lii,propireil^r 

pbdfbj o'r 1)6' ci^t^^m^rof Z«v«mi, Urk. Sax, 

Grid, to weej^. ^iiv. gfeftiif: 609^^. ^^tfrav^, Tinging chekrfuUy 

greitan /ur, cat anitft 

dWin^a»,ihk(fer'oftKehbiite' • XmJwiSufir; linneid 

Gitt^£^', inif(!KBft of'tW houfe Lvg^thttAt 

Lmm^ the chimney Tent 

J^Attf,Ii6ld M 

/Toif liSrf/', not the lead Mahr^ more 

Haugb, valley of 16w grouted on tKe Maift^ moft 

fides of rWers' ot targe brook i " Xfturti th e prbVifion bibeeF, niuttoay 

Herd or itfVi/| brie wlio tends flieep or other animal food laid in at 

orcattlel &». heord' Martin mia^ to ferve during Wint'eV 

ffurkUt to Crouch, or fit in a bent Jl^f^, a tftle given to tHe cleVgy- 

contracted mariner man brigthally frbni faying n^ais, 

(it is generally pronounced miTs) 

i JH^au^iMf a hare 

i?i, i/{tf, esLchm Sax, aelc Maum, miift 

I/igtet fire Matuma^ muft not 

Irie, Seteeru MnU, the blackbird, /r. nerle 

//AfT, other Merula 

itfimjr, mammy. TttiU mmn'^ej a 

J mri;y< 

Jattmert to talk foolilKIy Jicri,dark« ScatuL noberV. ^4Hc.^irce 
yi4i, to ttini' cjuickly itt orSCr to 

avoid a peribn N 

NatUf. none 

K Neiy beak. Tm/.* neSbe* 

Xt^t the waiier rpin<£, {aid to iS^^,' to exchange 

haunt fords and femes in dorms iVo«rf,nolt« cattle. iS^. naut, bxeW 
XtM, to know 

JtMlry, country O 

JCam, chum, i^ win tlilti to (hear on Oatfrr, am-pit. Sm. oxtaik 
the day when the {iarveft is 

oondnded P 

JCy, cows. i7«{f, koeye PattU^ a plough ftaif 



S4^ 



Pdj/P, penfire 
J^taidt a mantle. GatL 
J^hjt a jovial party 
JFyat^ magpye. Gael* 



^KJei, aliTCy uied in this fenfe in 
* fcripture, (the quick and the 
dead) 

JEm, reach 

i?«K/ 7, to judge. Sax, 

Mtek^ fmoke. Sax. rcc 

Migging, the top of the roof. Sax, 
hricg 

J^e, to (lir. TeuL reppen, to r^e 
the riitt to open or clear the bars 
of the grate to admit the air 

Mtwan, mountain afli 

Jiotutingf lowing of a cow' 

Aofgi a cudgel, a rude (tick 

s 

Sai, {oh 

Sae, Co 

SatTt fore 

Sari, Ihirt, fliift 

&nJ, foul 

SaXf^x 

Sbawi wood, or woody bank 

SioMtbarSf (hottlders 

SU, connected by affinity. Sax, 

&tf fuch 

SUUft (ilver, money 

Shxaur, fnmmer 

r 

Sixjynft fince 
Swfor, fmother 

jWon/y a ribband, or fillet for tying 
np a yovog woman's hair. Sax, 



Sm^, plump, comely 

Sfae, to foretell, divine. Ifl, fpae. ' 
Dan, Spaer 

Sfmte,% torrent after rain or thaw 

Sfenct, the country room, pantry 

^^, to iOn. JJL fpir 

SiaiUf (lone 

Svfeau or Sowansy the grofler part 
of the oatmeal, with the hufks, 
firft put into a barrel with water 
in order to become four, and then 
boiled into a fort of pudding 4>r 
flummery 

Sftntbe / get away ! 

Syi^ a little rill, commonly dry- in ' 
Summer. Sax, (ich 

Syne, afterwards, thereafter 



Tau/, toad 

Tapping tuft on|he crown of a boh* 

net 
Tatty, hanging in tates or matted 

locks 
TifiW, tythe 
Tbae^ thefe 

Towmond^ twelvemonth 
Trig, neat, tight 
Tyke, Si dog. JJktiig. Swtd.ilk 

U 
i/nco, very 
Unco folk, ftrangers 

W 
Wa\ wall 

Wad, would, wadger 
^Ai^, would not 
Waefuch! alas! 
Wduk'd, awak'd 
Wean^ a child, fuap^ wee ane 
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ir«^ little, a (hort while 
Wittjcry wcdder 

Whid^ the motion of a hare run- 
ning, but not frighted 
VfTbilei^ foxnetimes 



WhUk. which 
Whingtrg^ whining 
Wbip, hu(h ! 
W'uma^ will not* 



tlNIS* 



l^ri;ited by Alex. Smellib, 

Edinburgh. 
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